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LETTER Sr Chriſtiani 


10 ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY , 


was firſt introduced, and has been 
Auweg br divifie ör Britain, 


all along cöf 


Q which — ſo long been known by the appellation of 


Rs prevailed, may be 3 to this 


Scotland. And certainly it is a laudable curioſity in 
any one who thinks Chriſtianity a bleſſing, to wiſh 
for as much information as he can get, about 
tine when, and the means wher ch a bleſſin 


way originally conveyed, and has deen progrelive- 


iy handed down, to a people who.are happy in the 


poſſeſſion of it. The caſe is very different with xeſ- 

to what is called Natural Religion, which, if 
there be ſuch a thing; e are ſuppoſed to have en- 
tirely within ourſelves, and need not be, at any 
trouble to ſeck elſewhere for the beginning and 


progreſs of it. Perhaps the great fondneſs for that 
fanciful There 1 ben has ſo much and ſo ſo. (ong 


Vantageous CIrcu in its favours that it colts 
no —— and requires 25 labarious,jave igation to 
account for 1e way of coming by it. But Chri- 


Aianity is'of 7, quite different. conſtruction: and 


ſpecialities of it, which are many and wonderful 
could neyer have been knownz nor the . 
it enjoyed, by mankind, without being firſt pubs 
liſhed and continually. conveyed, from quar- 
ter, and by. ſome means exteriour to. ee 
So theſe things become a very proper object o 
ſearch and examination, to all who have that re- 


gard for our holy religion, which the importance of 


it deſerves. As a perſom who finds himſelf in pol: 
ſeſſion of a good eſtate, will, not only think. it neceſ⸗ 
ſary to know the extent and profits of it, as preſently 


poſſeſſed by him, but will alſo wiſli to learn at what 


time, and by what conveyance it dame x firſt to this 


anceſtors, .and through hat intermediate ſteps, 


the ſucceflion to it * devolved upon him: * i8 
e 


7 4 g 
/ 
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the caſe with 
which by thoſe who have à juſt ſenſe of them 


to the benefßts of Chriſtianity LHA 


will always: be eſteemed' a moſt valuable poſſefſion': PW 


not purchaſed by our own induſtry, but derived o- 
riginally from” an Auubor, and conveyed down to 
our. times by ways and means of that Author's own 
appointment, and under tlre direction of his/provi- 
dential eure. It is therefote well worth bur while 
to inquire into and get ourſelves as much acquaint- 
ed as poſſible with theſe particulars; which-if not 
abſolutely neceſſary to be univerſally known, yet 
when known, mult. be ackuowiedged tobe both en- 
tertaining and ing. lee $91 d he 153 

Now as to the time when - that noble tees of 
Religion, diſtinguiſhed by che name of Chriſtianity, 
made its firſt appearance in the world, and hora and 
uthere it was originally publiſhed, we have fufff- 
. cient information from theſeſcotemporary/ records, 

which we all receive as authentic. From theſe ve 
learn, that the knowledge of a Chargr actually 
come for the ſalvation of — in adcompliſh- 
ment of the old promiſes of a CHRIS to come, was 
notified; ſdme more than 1700 years ago, to a 
ſmall corner of the earth, where the old people af 
God dwelt, and from thenee, was after: Chriſt's 
aſcenſion —— or in ſacred ſtyle preached, to 
ſome of the neighbouring nations; by particular 
j ones; 25 choſen; authori- 
| e te KA rly enabled by 
—— dalia p Al th 5 is what every 
profeſſor uf is more or leſa acquainted 
with, as the en hiſtory” which, all have, or 

ought to have in their hands, goes thus far. But 

if we inquire farther, when-or how this or that par- 
ticular; nation, or kingdom or people,” eſpecially 
in * northern ws of the art world to 
Der: B 2 which 


12 ECCLESIASTICAL. HISTORY 


p8rTER which we belong, was firſt bleſt with the ſabutaty 
I. and illuminating influence. of the Geipel, here we 
kv feel ourlelves 


eatly at a.loſs, for want of ſufficient 
direction, and therefore ſeem leſs. deſirous to 
the inquiry ſo far as might be expedted. Vet 
though we cannot attain to ſuch entire ſatiafaction 
as 7 _ nn e 2 when 4 705 
to trace the dawnings of the evangelical i 

in our land, we may ſtill meet with ſome very 
agreeable diſcoveries, and be able to form ſuch ra- 
tional concluſions, as will pave the way towards 
further reſearches, till we come to an era of fats, 


aſcertained by the conſentient teſtimony of uncon- 


troverted documents. n, 
This is all that can be expected on the fubje@ 
before us, and in this expectation I would endea- 
vour to gratify you, if it were poſſible, without 
entering into, or even touching at, any thing rela- 
tive to our original as a nation, But to avoid this 
is hardly poſſible. For the various accouꝝts of our 
firſt civil conſtitution, under the ſeveral forms in 
which it is repreſented, are ſo: connected with, and 
interwoven through, the little eccleſiaſtical intelli- 
gence we have to te 

hriſtianity puts-on fo many different a 


according to the different ſchemes and eras of our 


National ſettlement, that there is really no ſeparat- 
ing them from one another, or in other words, 
there is no poſſibility of ſketching out a hiſtory of our 
early church, without examining the hiſtory of our 
early ſtate likewiſe. And this it is which ſo much 
ſtraitens me, and embaraſſes any attempt to arrive 
at the leaſt degree of certainty in theſe matters. 
1 am abundantly ſenſible how much it makes 
for the honour of our nation to fuſtain the modern 
accounts of our high antiquities; and to carry our 
monarchy as far back as the old heathen rer 

. n 


pend on; and our converſion to 


, a 7 2 r 
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e wy fore the es eg But however much 1 = for IL. 
cient WW the dignity e country; I eannot digeſt fo ma. 
— ny eule sb de 2 appear on the face of 

et this favourite Hypotheſis, nor briug myſelf to be- 
con lieve-fuch a doubtful, and unauthenticated detail, 
wiſh even after alt che pains chat a Boece, or a Bucha- 
light nan has taken to put idtogether, and ſet it off. ln 
very this too 1 am warranted by no. leſs authority than 
h re- that of the famed Buchanan himſelf, who, howe- 
cards ver much prejudiced and partial in fome things, 
facts, was undoubtedly an able maſter in critical know- 
con- ledge. In his preliminary diſſertations, prefixed to 


= 


his hiſtory, I meet with theſe two excellent rules 

tor the trial and better diſcovery of genuine, and 

falſe antiquities, ** That it is a great preſumption 

« againſt the truth of any relation, when the firſt 

“ reporters live at a great diſtance from the times 
„herein the facts are ſaid to have happened.“ 

And, “That where modern hiſtorians differ from 

„ the antient Romans in matters tranſacted in 

the days of their firſt Emperors, we are not raſh- 

« ly to believe them.” By theſe two rules if we 

examine the current of the ' Scottiſh hiſtories, we 

ſhall often find ourſelves involved in a cloud of 
uncertainty, where we would wiſh to meet with > 
the | greateſt clearneſs. At the ſame-time, though 


iii 


arrive yet I cannot alto agree to the degrading ſyſ- 

S8. tem adopted by Archbiſhop Uſher, Biſhop Stilling- 

makes fleet, and ſundry others, who would make us be- 

odern lieve'that becauſe: no' Roman writer mentions the 

ry our Scots by name, till about 360 years after Chriſt, 

9 when Ammianus Marcellinus ſpeaks of them, 
n . / 


there- 
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LeTrez therefore there was no ſuch people any where in 


I. Britain till chat time. In conflatation» pf which 
rw _e arguing: I do not inſiſt on the 


e im Seneca's Satire on the death of the 


mperor Claudius, Whether the Brigantes men- 
tioned there ſhould be read Scotobrigantes, 4s 


Rer. Scot. Buchanan · after the . d haye tt, 
Besen. or Scutabrigantes, as Camden on the faith of all 


Scott. the copies reads it. Neither do I-think it material 


whether what 8. Jerom in his letter to Cteſipaen 


quotes of Porphyry, naming the Scatiſb nations in 
his books written in the year 267, be Porphyry's 
Introfuc- Own words, as Mr Goodall eantends, ar anly 8d 
— — Jerom's own way of expreſling Pophyry s ſentiment, 
of Fordun, as Mr Tho. Innes endeavours to demoniſtrate. The 
C320 xc. Principal argument which weighs wich me is, that 
fay, p. 514. the ſame objeQionwill hold againſt another remark» 
able nation, whom theſe; very writers acknow. 
ledge to have been early inhabitants of the north of 
Britain, and from whom I doubt not but many af 
the inhabitants of what is now called Scotland are 
deſcended: I mean the people known by the name 


of Picts, or, as the vulgar call them, Peg bis, who are 


not ſpoken af under that name, by any Roman writ- 


er, much before the Scots, and whom not only Bu- 
chanan, but even Camden, and the other oppo- 
ſers of the Scotch antiquities acknowledge to have 
been the Caledonians, who fought ſo — _— 
the Roman general DOI and gave the 
ror Severus himſelf much trouble, about, a an 
hundred years after. ih 
It may therefore be end that | Caledovians 
was a general name for all the tribes or clans on 
the norih ſide of the friths of Forth and Clyde, un 
der various chieftains, and perhaps under various 
forms of government, ſometimes at war. with one 
| po nanothen 


es Sg g E 2 


— 
9 
— 


the 


0 „Nen . 8 be 


another, — uniting: toge 
any common en invader. — _ | 
Czſar;-and the Roman writers deſcribe the HA 


old inhabitants of -what” is now _ "Thar 
in this very manner, as" diſtingui anong 
themſelves” by various appellations — —— 
Iceni e. but uniting in any common 
under the deſignation of Britons. 
So we read of the Suevi, on the great cbntinent of 
Germany, 2 and warlike people; and 
made up uf à number of inferior tribes, under 
icular names; und of particular chataQers. It 
is highly probable that the caſe was the ſame with 
the old Caledonians. And if, upon this ſuppofi. 
tion, vne of theſe many tri tribes, perhaps the great- 
eſt and moſt conſpicuous of them, began iu pro- 
ceſs of time, and upon a nearer acquaintance, to be 
diſtinguiſhed by the Romans under the denomina- 
tion of Picti, from their continuing the cuſtom of 
painting their bodies, as is the common opinion, or 
which is as likely, from ſome other peculiarity a- 
bout them, which in their might bear ſome 
affinity to the Latin inflection, why may we not 
conclude that ſome ſuch peculiarity in another tribe 
of theſe Caledonians, might alſo have given riſe to 
ee name! of Sed? Tos: mr the chi- 


* In . - of this ets ere in a Faller explicarion 
to be I ug Carion's chroniele, as publiſhed by Peucer, B. 4. 

of three of the- Germanic nations, whom Pliny and other Re. 
man chorographers mention under the Latinized names of /n- 
gevones, 1ſtevones, . & Vandali; that the Ingevones were the 
Indigenæ, or old. ind wellers, from the German word /nwoner; 


which ſignifies. to Aeuell in; the Vandali , denoted travellers, 

either foreigners or merchants, from the German cin, to 

wander, and the Iſtevones were the Weſt-dwelling — 

from the German, We eftroner, and whoſe country to this day is 

called Weſtphalia. It is certain, the Romans-uled to. — 
| meric 
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LETTER, merical fancy of the Scots getting: theit name;from! WW in 

I. the old Egyptian lady Scota; which one made fuch 0 

2 figure in our chronicles, is nom quiſtly exploded, are 
* linge Buchanan treated it with deſerved ridicule. lan 
When we are told, that the — Inc 

either to Ireland or Britain, out of and it, 

/ were therefore called Scyths or Scots, and argu- tha 
ments are brought forward to juſtify this, from he W bot 
Britiſh and German language, is there not room to Wl wr: 

object 'againſt this derivation, and to aſk why: the the 
Picts were not called Scots too, ſince the Saxon cer 

m. . Hiſtorian Bede, who wrote a thouſand years age, Wl - the 
| Caps 7. gives it as the 2 tradition in — time, that the W Bri 
ict came directly from Scythia, and conſequently Irel 
| | had as good a title to the name of their old country W gua 
| as any others. But the truth-is, I lay no ſtreſa, the 
* | either on the argument or the objeQian, Neither for 
| ſhould I think it material to our preſent. buſineſs:to W oth 
go through all the different and arreconcileable.ac- our 
counts of the origin of the Scots, or of the coun- W Sco 
| try from which they firſt came into Britain, if the! 
| opition commonly received were not made ſuch Gat 
£ handle of, to raiſe a confuſion in our eccleſiaſtical in» W her; 
[ quiries, and perplex us about the time and method W WI 
of our earlieſt converſion to the Chriſtian faith. = 
at 


+ But this being the caſe, there is a neceſſity of inqui- 
ring a little into this vulgar opinion, and examin- W as b 


native names or diſtinctions of the ſeveral people whom they ver 
conquered, as near as could to the grammar of their own ter 
language; and there are w of theſe barbarous names of men or 
nations in Ceſar, Tacitus, &c. but have a proper meaning in the hay 
reſpective languages of the ſeveral nations, though none at all in Rox 
the language of their Roman conquerors. 80 has the caſe been, BW freq 
in all probability, with the Pits and Scots, who are the two ing 
Northern nations of Britain beſt known to the Romans, and 
whom I take to have been two diviſions, and theſe the moſt con- 
ſpicuous, of the ſo famous Caledonians. 014 WW Ich 


f 
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ing the grounds on which it ſeems to be founded. L8TTER 


Vou know the current belief is, that the Scots 


1. 


are of Iriſh extraction, and came over from Ire 


land three hundred and thirty years before the 
Incarnation, ſay ſome; five hundred years after 
it, ſay. others. Sa! here is a difference of no leſs 


than eight hundred and odd years: Conſequently | 


both accounts cannot be right: But both may be 
wrong. Only in n that both bring 


the Scots from Ireland. Yet there is no abſolute 


certainty of Ireland being the mother country of 


the Scots in Britain, any more than there is of 


Britain being the mother country of the people of 


Ireland. The nt from the ſameneſs of lan 
guage amongſt the Iriſh and old Scots, which has 
the appearance of ſome weight in it, ſays no more 
for the one ſide of the queſtion, than for the 
other. If it be urged, as is always done, that 


our oldeſt chronicles all concur in bringing the 


Scots out of Ireland, it ſhould be remembered, that 
theſe ſame chronicles give the ridiculous ſtory of 
Gathelus and 8 with all that train of inco- 
herent nonſenſe which latter ages have diſcarded. 
Why then ſhould their authority be more ſaered 
in one part, than in another? But it will be ſaid, 
that the moſt antient writers extant ſpeak of Ireland, 
as being the country of the Scots, and Archbiſhop 
Uſher is poſitive that the preſent Scotland was ne- 
ver called by that name for ſome hundred years at- 
ter Chriſt. But what authority, we might aſk, 
have they 
Roman writers ſpeak of the Scots in Ireland? They 
frequently mention them in Britain; and as mak- 
ing no little figure in chat country: but of their 
connection with Ireland they 


Ireland was little known to the Romans: their 
0 


arms 


for this aſſertion? Do any of the old 


ſay nothing. Indeed 


LETTER arms never penetrated into it. And Camden lu. 


See his Diſ- 
ſertation 
&c. 


r pH —— TE rom ens emer er — 


2 Noo of th auge 80 Scots“: Which, "ſay 
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ments it WE HOP —— the Ro. 


hold of of bythe favourers che Iriſh claim, in which 
in < the froſty Terne dewailing the 


theſe writers, is a clear proof of Ireland being the 
' mother-country of the Scots. e 
ous Mr Walter Goodall has gone a great wayy if 


b not to dene atleaſt 10 make i highly pro- 


bable, that the lerne, —— antients 
did not, and could not fi — — 
but by their deſcription of it, muſt have meant the 
northern parts of what is now called Scotland. 
And if we are to reaſon from probability in an af. 
fair of this nature, there is, if not more, yet fully 
as much to be ſaid for the ſuppoſition of the Soom 
going out of Britain into Ireland, as for their com- 
ing out of Ireland into Britain. For if Britain was i 
originally peopled from” the oppoſite continent of 


. 4 aid tiger wee eu. quid fidera proſunt ? 

6 — fretum? maduerunt Sa gone fuſo 

1 Orcades: Incaluit Pictorum ſanguine Thule ; 

« Scottorum cumulos flevit glacialis Terne. 
. « But Claudian,” as an ingenious writer obſerves, «indulge 
e all the wantonneſs of a poetical fancy in this 
„% was the poet's imagination only, that warmed rag. 
« Pictiſn blood, moiſtened the ſands. of Orkney with Saxon 


gore, and thawed the frozen Terne into tears, for the flaugh- 


« ter of the Scots.” M*Pherſon's introduction to the hiſtory 

of Great Britain and Ireland, p. 115. It is idle, he adds, to 

— ſearch for ft in the hyperboles of poetry. Latinus Pact 
4 tius, tho” a panegyriſt likewiſe on the fame ſubject, ſays nd 


* more than the Scot cat driven back to his native fens. Re- 


. dactum in paludes ſuas Scottum.“ Latin. Pacat, in Panegyr. 
Theodos 
Gaul, 
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* as is admitted, and ia moſt conſo- LETTER 
nant to the of peopling the earth eounte- 1. 
— Oopoor orr it may naturally be {uppoſed ov 
that after the new colonies had explored and fpread 
over the whole of. this iſland, they would from ſome 
motive or other, be induced to try a e over 
the narrow ſea between them and Ireland, and gra- 
dually, at different times, and in different num- 
bers, make ſettlements in that i next. This 
is ſurely more likely, than that planters of 
Ireland ſhould have come from Spain, through the 
dangerous and tempeſtuous Bay of Biſcay, which 
eee ene at this 
int the 6 rl upriſing to ind ven ſuch writers aa 
reje& the of Gathelus and Scots, and ſeem 
an uf. WW inclined to derive the pedigree of the Scots, either 
fully from the Scythians, or the Celtz (whom the Abbe 
Scots — ꝰ ꝰ 2 ne 91 
r com- ew nations of Europe) yet all —— 
in was the ſtrange idea of carrying theſe old — 

ent of W whether Scyths or Celts, b by a tedious ad apes. per- 
N ambulation, — — and 
at laſt into the northern of Britain. Thus 
Buchanan, when he f of © colonies going R: as. Heats 
from Gaul to Ireland,” carries them firſt to 

Spain, and then aſſigns ſome plauſible reaſons he 

their migrating to Ireland-——as if the fame reaſons 
might not as naturally have led them firſt to Ire- =» 
land, either directiy 'by navigation, or through the N 
adjacent lands of Britam. 80 Camden, in tracing ditt. dees. 
— — eee 

to find Scythians in Spain; becauſe, fays he, “ the 

Scots will not be pleaſed, unleſs they be brought 

out of Spain into Ireland.“ While at the ſame 

time, in * * the original of the other 
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LETTER inhabitants of North Britain, the Picts, ſuch writs 

I. ers make no ſeruple to land them directly out of 

WV Scythia, either upon the coaſt of Ireland with Bede, 

or in the north of Britain with Buchanan. And 

why might not the Scots have been brought over 

NR in the ſame way ? — hinder it, but 

the impreſſion made on the minds of our hiſtorians, 

by the old exploded notion of giving the Scota a 

Spaniſh original, and obliging them to come by 

Ireland to t poſſeſſion « of their own country, It is 

probably owing to ſome prejudice of the ſame kind, 

that thofe who the fabulous antiquities of 

Ireland, and produce unqueſtionable authorities: 

for ſo doing, yet are willing to believe the Iriſh, as 

far back as they believe any thing concerning them, 

to have been one le, of one language, under 

one ſovereign, and one form of government, while W © t 

at the ſame time, the ſouthern parts af Britain, W © 1 

. about which we are much better informed, were W fter 

brcxken into jarring intereſts, among various trides, con 

and under contending leaders. We have reaſon MW quo 

to ſuppoſe that the caſe was the ſame in Ireland, 1 © 1 

ſince as far down as St. Patrick's time, which was Cf 

more than four hundred years after Chriſt, there MW © v 

were ſeveral Princes, or Kings, in that country, W © « 

independent of, and warring with, one another, W © t 

- ſome of them friendly to, and ſome of them op- WW ©+ 

poſing the Saint, in his great work of converting «> 

the people. ſelf, 

From this and ſundry: other clroumftencergl mol 

think it may reaſonably be inferred, that the Iriſh W ack 

in general had not been originally of one ſtock, or WF the 

at one time ſettled in their country, but had come ¶ as t. 

over from the neareſt lands of Britain, at different ¶ orit 

times, and on different occafions. There ſeems to inde 

have been long a cloſe correſpondence, as if — ters, 
from 


2 — — . —— em. + 


2 
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from — 3 ;ahabitants of the- 
north of now called Uliter, and thoſe 
he — coaſts of Scotland: And it is well * 
. that any remarkable intelligence we have 
— —e old Scots is taken out of 
the Annali of Ulſter, written partiy in Iriſh, partly” 
in Latin characters, and continuing from the year 
to 1041. The chieftain or King of the — 
Sodts appears alſo ta have retained a ſov 
y ner the Dir color, and to have been Neu 
of the Scots (the well known title 
3) in both iſlands, as Caniden tells 
us of a Divitiacus, who was King of the Belge, 31," 
both in Gaul and Britain, and lived before Cztar.- 
Buchanan ſays expreſly of the firſt Fergus, that he ys. Set. 
vent over to Ireland to quell an inſurrection Lb. IV. 
there, by bit authority, and was drowned off 
* Knockfergus,” now called Carrickfergus in Ul- 
ſtr. And ſtill more to the point, the Archdea+ 
con of Carliſſe, in his Scottiſh Hiſtorical Library, c. «i. 
quotes Biſhop Leſhe's that ** when P. 246- 
„Henry VIII. took upon bim the title of King of 
< Ireland, it was much grumbled at by James V. 
* who thought himſelf injured and encroached 
on, ſince for many ages the Northern parts of 
“that kingdom had been poſſeſſed by Scots, who 
had ever owned themſelves ſubjects of the Scot- 
* tiſh Kings.” Lea even Mr. Thomas Innes him- C:. Ph 
ſelf, who after Archbiſhop Uſher has laboured p. 518.527. 
moſt ſtrenuouſly to curtail the Scottiſh antiquities, 
acknowledges that the Scots had come in upon 
the old inhabitants of Ireland; and ſubdued them, 
as the Franks did to the Gauls, of which ſuperi- 
ority he produces ſundry. inſtances. And theſe 
indeed plainly ſhew that the Scots were the. maſ- 
ters, but — 5 what part of the 
world 


LETTER world 
r from dhe diſtant. 
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ly that ſuch inroads were made: from the +neareſt; 


why ſhould the Iriſh, whether they be our proges 
nitors or not, pretend to this 
the Scots give themſelves much trouble, either by 
confirm or / confute it? We have hiſtories: and 
ehronicles of our antiquities as well as other na- 


tions have, and do boaſt of as early and long a 


ſtanding, as any of them can pretend to, unleſs 
we excepttheſe our ſuppoſititiousanceſtors, of whom 


ſuch romantic ſtories are told. I am not:to-exa*s 
mine as yet what uſe has been made of theſe rela- 


tions, nor what deſigns ſome of our hiſtoriam 
might have had in attempting to go ſo far back in- 
to the regions of fiction, un to le ago. 


ture, without a more ſolid foundation 1 — 
on. For however. much ſuch airy X: 
have ſuited the public taſte —. — 

and anfwered the ends they were then intended to to 
ſerve, the enlightened age in which we live is not 
ry . credulous, nor ſo very ready * 
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came; though it e much -niore like: 
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yield aſſent, rr like eri- 


dence. 


ee 0 85 
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Confuſed State * our corkeſ Scottiſh r= 
Uncertain Account of our firft Converſion to Chri- 


| flianity, ar given by Fordun--—-Enlarged on by 


Boece and otherg-—Charatters hang Inconſyten- 
cies of theſe Writers. mar 


Ws YG 


N n qbe Say ar that cowl Levres 


and obſcure period of the Scottiſh 
which we are now 
defe running through the whole of them, which 
diſappoifits me not a little,' and prevents the cor. 
dial 1 Which I otherwiſe be inclined 
to give chem. I ſee an ed monarchy, and 
ſomething like a fucceſſion of Kings, as 
continued from a Fergus 
Fergus, ſon of Erch; for more than ſeven hundred 
years. Under this t, 1 ſee a warlike 
and well regulated into Nobles 
and Plebeians, 
as ſhrewd à way, — reran as any 
of the preſent kingdoms or republics of Europe: 
Yet all the wllile I am not told where this people 
dwelt, in what place theſe Kings kept their court, 
What were the bounds of their kingdom, what term- 


— en GA 


ſon of Ferchard, to a 


matters of ſtate in 


tories 


* 
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LtTTER ' tories they poſſeſſed, and ſueh other eas 0 
=. ins it is impoſſible to read any real hiſtory with pla- 
UV ſure, without having ſqme idea of. In romances 
indeed, or fairy tales, we do not expect ſuch mi- 
nute details ; fince the deſign neither requires/nor 
admitts them. ——————— co blidith 

I can amuſe myſelf with Ulyfles and Circe, or with 
Telemachus and Calypſo, without ever 
about the geography vf Circe!s cave, or Calypſo's 


11121 —— — adit -- a ow 
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grotto. But when I take up the Grecian or Ro. BW thi: 
man hiſtories, in the belief of the truth and fere 
of them, I immediately turn my thoughts to t led 


ive ſcenes of every tranſaction, and can fol. 
low the —— Greece and Italy, to Athens 
or Sparta, to Roan ee, with ſome ſart of 
order and preciſion. This I take to be an inſepa- 
rable attendant on hiſtorical reading ; andthe want 
2 hiſtory, is begun by Boece, — 
copied by Buchanan, is to me a great 
block in the way of giving abſolute credit to 
dcdtherwiſe welktdld ſtories with which they have en- 
tertained us. On the other hand, — 
ther ſatisfied with another elaſs of diſſertators, 
they have not as yet aſſumed the title of hiſtarians) 
ho date the commencement of our monarchy from 
Fergus, ſon of Erch, ſome centuries after Chriſt, 
to give us ſome kind of account where 
and in what places of the iſland his ki — 
but have not told us who were the inhabitants of 
theſe places before, or Whether: they were waſte 
Ven he and his people took of them. Such 
and ſo many, in a word, are the perplexities that oc- 
cur in the way of unprejudiced inquiry into our an- 
tiquities, owing either to inaccuracy, or to a want 
.of proper materials to go to work with, that — 
n how to behave, ſo as neither to de 


* 


or scorLlA Nn 2g 
foolithly credulous on the one hand, nor obſtinately rin 
"ee 


ſceptical on the. other. 


and collections drawn from the Roman writers 
and others, this much may with great ceztainty be 
gathered, that the Britain from the River 
Tweed to the no extremity of it, which has 
for 900 years and upwards. been called Scotland, 
was, before that time, as far back as we know an 


thing either certain or fabulous about it, of a dif- 


ferent form from what it now exhibits, and parcel- 
led out 'among: various tribes of people, from what- 
ever ſtock or country they had come into it. We 
meet with the Picts in it as early and in as great re- 


pute as the Scots; we find them, ſometimes ſepa- 


rately, ſometimes in conjunction with the Scots, 
incroaching upon and harraſſing the provinces 
which the Romans had ſubdued in the ſouthern 
parts. We read of walls which the Romans were 
obliged to raiſe, for ſecuring their conqueſts from 
theſe brave aſſertors of liberty and independence, 
ſometimes as far north as between the friths of 
Forth and Clyde, when the Roman arms were 
ſucceſsful; at other times, when fortune did not fa- 
vour them, between Carliſle and the river Tyne, 
what lay:to the north being left to the poſſeſſion of 


* 


the northern tribes. Hence it happened, that the 


countries which lay between theſe two Roman walls 
were for a long tract of time in a very unſettled 
ſtate; and tho* now, und for many years back, 
they have been the richeſt and moſt fertile parts of 
Scotland, as having Edinburgh the metropolis of 
the kingdom, and the flouriſhing city of Glaſgow 
within their limits, yet they were long in a moſt 
miſcrable condition, as being ſtill the ſeat of war 
and devaſtation between their Roman maſters and 

D Caledonian 
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— Caledonian enemies, and therefore have been cal. 
II. led, and very properly, by ſome late writers, the 
n debateable lands,” / 


— by a people whom 
the Roman hiſtorian Dio calls Maatæ. In this 
fluctuating ſituation theſe continued all the time of 
the Roman power: and when on the decline of that 
unwieldy empire, the Saxons had got footing in 
Britain, the old contention was ſtill At 
laſt the fugitive / Britons forced a; kind of ſettle- 
ment to themſelves along the weſtern coaſt, 
from the Solway Frith towards Alcluit, now Dum« 
barton, which ſubſiſted for ſome time, till, partly 
- by conqueſt, 22 cp it fell-under the 
Pictiſn y from that, upon the union of 
— nn and Scottiſh monarchies in the perſon of 
Kenneth Macalpin, came to be a part of what is 
called Scotland, by the name of Galloway, as the 
eaſtern diviſion, after many ſtruggles between the 
Picts and the Saxons, did at the ſame time and in 
the ſame way, by che „euere e or us 
- thian 


This is —————— 
try of Scotland for ſome hundreds of years, and all 
that can, with any appearance of certainty, be col- 
lected out of the many various, and ſometimes op- 
poſite relations which we meet with of theſe times 
in the Roman, Saxon, or Britiſh writers. I own 
it is but a confuſed view at beſt : But we muſt take 
it as we find it: for theſe were confuſed — in 

general, and our country was not ſin 
buch part of Britain was in no better — 
under the Roman Emperors or Saxon — 
And tho? for ſome ſhort ſpace after the full ſettle- 
ment of the Roman government in it- under the 
Emperor Severus, ll towards the decay of their 
grandeur in the time of Honorius, which _— 


= 
- 
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be reckoned at much above 


by the Roman polity, yet even there and then 
there is not that — and regularity of hq 
to be found, which gives — par — 
ſitive and i mind. 

Now when we find our civil. hiſtory Involved 
in ſuch a cloud of darkneſs and uncertainty, what 
can be expected of perſpicuity and order about ec- 
cleſiaſtical matters? Yet — — affect to be 
as preciſe: and diſtinct about our | converſion to 


* Chriſtianity; and their accounts of that remarkable 


event are as implicitly fecetved by ſome, and as 
ptorihy accommodated to ſome particular 
ſcheme by others, as if every thing about it was 
plain and clear, and undeniably atteſted by the 
moſt certain and irrefragable evidence. Let us 
take a view of the modern accounts of thoſe early 
times, and ſee how far, by the common rules of 
examination, can bear the teſt of a candid and 
ſeripus ſrrutiny. I cal them modern accounts : 
For we have none extant that can be called antient. 
And one ſhould think this might raiſe ſome ſuſpi- 
cion at the very entrance, ally in a point of 


ſuch pretended antiquity and Carmen; ps im- 


portance. 

The firſt hiſtorical intell e of our oviginal 
converſion we owe to John Fordun, a Prieſt of the 
dioceſe of St. Andrews, and Chaplain of the 
church of Aberdeen, who lived in the time of the. 
Kings Robert II. and III. and compiled the hiſtory 
of the Scots in five books, bringing it down to- 
the death of King David I. in 1153; which, with 
continuations by other hands to the death of James 
I. in 1437, is „* known by the * 

2 


try now called England, e of reſt, 
and was in ſome meafure refined and due . 


7 
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LeTTER of Scotichroniceh, or The Scots Chronicle. Now 

II. all he fays on-the ſubject is, that, “ in the th 

MAN © year of the Emperor Severus, Victor, the firſt 

1. . of the name, and fourteenth after St. Peter; an 

cap. . African, and ſon of one Felix, ſat in the Papal 
chair ten years, two months and twelve days: 

Under him the Scots r the chriſtian faith 

in the year of our Lord 203.” He then gives 

us the well known. verſes — he lays were cur. 
rent in his day,, x05 n 

Chriſti tranſactis tribus annis atque. ducents, 4 

Scotia catholicam cepit habere dem: 4 

as agreeing with the above account, but enters n 

further into particulars. Vet we are told of this 

ſame hiſtorian, © that in order to qualify himſelf 

Crit. Eſlay (“. for his deſign, he ſpared neither labour nor-dili- 

p. 200. es gence, but travelled over all Scotland, ſearching 

every where the libraries, churches, monaſteries, 

| *. colleges, univerſities, and towns, gathering to- 

„ gether all the remains he could meet with to 

is purpoſe, diſcourſing alſo with learned men 

8 = th were verſed in hiſtory, and not content 

„ with that, it is ſaid he travelled into England 

* and Ireland upon the ſame ſearch, ſetting down 

carefully the informations he received, as ma- 

5 terials for what he intended.“ Notwithſtanding 

all which, we find his account of theſe old; times 

very lame and imperſect: No mention of what the 

firſt forty Kings did, not ſo much as their names, 

except three or four of them: Vea he plainly owns, 

Scotichr, ** that from the firſt Fergus ſon of Ferchard- to Fer- 

Lib. iii, e pus ſon of Erch incluſive, forty five kings of the 

& 5 nation and ſtock had reigned in this iſland, 

but he could not at preſent ſay much about them, 

„for he had found nothing fully concerning 

them.“ Accordingly what he gives us of bar 
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firſt reception of the Chriſtian faith is very ge- LETTER 
neral, only ſpecifying the year and the name of II. 
the then Pope, but mentioning nothing of the 


Pope's having any hand in it, or giving any orders 
— it: Agreeably to what he ſays afterwards, 


«6 'For, as we ſaid before, Scotland received the cap 8. 


« faith anno 203, præſidente Papa Victore primo, 
« when Victor the firſt was Pope, but it was af- 
«, terwards — 2 and renewed by Palladius :, 
&c. Thus what he had found of our early crow. oo 
ſion does not go a great length, nor lay a great 
foundation —— be cored or ſaid Sour 
it. But we ſhall ſoon fee it (enlarged upon, and 
wrought up into a more ſhowy. and conſpicuous 
About one hundred and forty years after For- 
dun, came out Hector Boece's hiſtory of Scotland, 
in the year 1526: He was born in Dundee, and 
after having commenced Maſter of Arts in the uni- 
verſity of Paris in 1494, was made Canon of Aber- 
deen, and Principal of the univerſity which the 
good Biſhop Elphinſton had lately founded in Old 
Aberdeen, his Epiſcopal ſeat. Now in this hiſto- 


Boece tells us, Under the reign of Severus, Don- Beech. In. 
ald king of the Scots by his ambaſſadors ob-. . 


t What intelligence he had got about Pope Victor ſeems to 
have been but fallacious, as he makes him preſent at a council 
held at Cæſarea in Paleſtine about Eaſter, along with Theophi- 
lus of Czſarea, and Narciſſus the Patriarch, as he calls him, of 
Jeruſalem; which is not likely, and differs from Euſebius, who 
ſays that at that time A. 196, Victor held a council at Rome. 
By the bye, this miſtake of Fordun's, as it certainly is a miſtake, 
lets us ſee that in his day it was not thought ſtrange for a Pope 
to attend at even Provincial councils in the Eaſtern church, and 
that too without any particular degree of pre-eminence, for he 
only ſays that Victor © interfuit” was preſent, not © prefuit” 
preſided in the council. | 

tained 


. 
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: Uſher de 


Prim. Brit. 
Eccl 


oap · 15. 


<« Chriſt, were waſhed in the holy laver: This was 


e there were ſcarce enough of Prieſts to bap- 


cot. creditable, being one of whom it is ſaid that *he 
% was as well inclined to believe a lie as any man 


, 
. 


4 tained from Pope Victor, that learned and relgi 
& ous men ſhould be ſent into Scotland, to bapti 
* him, with his wiſe and children: The Sc No» 
5 bility followed the King's example, renounced 
e their old infidelity, and embracing the religion af 


done in the year of Chriſt 293, from the crew 
<« tion of the world. 5399, and 533 from the be. 
« ginning of - the-Scottiſh kingdom.“ Here we 
have Fordun's ſhort hint improved upon and ſwel- 
led out into a larger ſize: But as yet we know 
nothing of -the perſons employed in this great 
work, what character they had, or what were their 
names. This was an addition which Boece, it 
ſeems, would not venture upon: But about a hund- 
red years after, the Popiſh Biographer Dempſter 
our countryman had more courage, and — 
ſays, that Fardun was of opinion that one P 

% chaſius a Sicilian, at the command of Pope Vice 
4 tor, firſt preached. the Chriſtian faith in Scot- 
land, and converted ſuch vaſt numbers, that 


e tize the people: And that Paſchaſius leaving his 
© companions in Scotland to continue the work, 
returned to Rome, and in King Donald's name 
<«. thanked the Pope for the great favour he had 
done them: All which he found in an old book 
& of the church of Liſmore, which was reckoned 
the metropolis of all the Scottiſh churches.” It 
is true this tale of Dempſter's is not much laid hold 
of, as the man's character was none of the moſt 


& in his time, and as well qualified to put it into a 

& pretty dreſs.” I only mention it to ſhew by what 

ſteps it is poſſible to go on with a ſtory, —_ 
9 


— 
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what we pleaſe out of any thing. We have ſeen LETTER 
Fordun only naming the Pope in whoſe time the I. 
converſion was begun : But e goes a ſtep-fur- Www 
ther, and particularizes the King who applied to 
the Pope for it, which Fordun had not done, and 
by his own account could not do. So Boece muſt 
have all the glory of this important — And 
if it were not that a mighty ſtreſs has been laid u 
on it, and conclufions drawn from it to ſerve he 
ends of a party, which I believe Boece never had in 
his eye, it might be paſt over like many other hiſ- 
torical flouriſhes, without taking much notice of it. 
But when this bare aſſertion is built up into a re- 
gular fyſten, and compariſons with after times ſtat- 
ed invidiouſly enlarged upon, it is proper and 
pertinent to enquire into it, and ſee what kind of 
foundation it has to reſt upon. | 

I da not charge Boece with having been the in- 
ventor of it. I take him to have been a good 
man in the main, but very credulous and eaſy to be 
impoſed upomi by 3 of cunning and deſign: 
And there might have been deſign in the inven- 
tion of this ſtory. The competition for honour 
and antiquity might have ſtarted the thought of an 
embaſly from a Scottiſh Donald to Pope Victor, to 
balance the Engliſh boaſt of a correſpondence be- 
tween' a Britiſh Lucius and Pope Eleutherius, as 
readily as it had produced the Ber of Scota and 
Gathelus to boaſt of againſt the Britiſh Brutus and 
his companions, ithe one of theſe ſtories for the dig- 
nity of the church, the other for that of the ſtate. 
Theſe ages were fertile in tricks of this kind: As 
may be ſeen in the proceſſes before the Popes be- 
tween Edward I. of England and the Eſtates of 
Sotland, about his claim of ſuperiority over this 
kingdom, and in the conteution at Conſtance in 

1417, 


Ss 


* an r rr? «„ — 
- 
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| 
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ler 141, between the Orators of England and Fratice, 


II. 


* * 
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and at Baſil in 1434 between thoſe of Spain an 
England, about the pre- eminence of their feſpective 
churches; in all which caſes there are produce 
on both ſides ſuch poor, pitiful arguments from 


traditionary or forged legends, and theſe too 'plel 
upon, and queſtions decided by them with the 
greateſt gravity, that the preſent 'age would' be 


aſhamed of ſuch a procedure. It is not improbable 
that this might have been the caſe here, and Boece 
been only the publiſher of a plauſible tale male 
ready by ſome- means or other to his hand : And 
from what he has diſcovered of himſelf in his li. 
tory, he ſeems to have had a pleaſure in amplity- 
ing and expatiating upon, whatever Re: fount or 
thought remarkable in other writers. Of this 


Boeth. HiC. ſhall only adduce two inſtances : In his relation 


Lib. 9. 


Bede had comprehended in ſix very 


vanity of the Pelagians 
able to anſwer the oppoſite arguments, the) 


of the miſſion from the monaſtery of Hy to con- 
vert the Northumbrians, tho' he poſitively ſays he 
follows Bede as his only guide in that affair, yet 
he puts a ſpeech into Aidan's mouth on that oces- 


ſion of the length of twenty fix long lines, Which 


* ſhort one. 


So much did the man love to magnify what he 
met with, and to ſeize every opportunity of di- 


playing his ſpeech-making talent. But the other 


inſtance is ſtill more remarkable. In the account 
which Bede gives of the diſpute - which the two 
Gallican Biſhops Germanus and Lupus had with 
the Pelagians in Britain, and of the victory they 


gained over them, he concludes the narration in 


the very words of Conſtantius of Lyons, an older 
writer, who wrote the life of Germanus; thus, The 
| was convicted, their 
5 perfidy confuted, ſo that, by their not being 


_ 


N 


the le 


f 


« acknowledged their guilt; and the 
te were preſent could ſcarcely keep off their hands, 


but they all teſtified. their 2 af the con 


« teſt by their ſhouting.” Now Boece, in hand- 
ling this affair, makes a flaming addition to this 


concluſion ; © the debate, he ſays, between the Pe- 8 3 
« lagians and the Orthodox continued many days, Lid. . 


« but, when the Pelagians could not reſiſt, and 
cc the. company judged their cauſe loſt, ſuch of 
« them as would not retract their opinions, were 
&« delivered over to the Magiſtrates, and burnt : 
« And the ref. being pj £9 penance by the au- 

« thority of the Prelates, were received into fa- 
« your. The burning of Heretics had not been 
in practice when Conſtantius and Bede wrote: But 
in Boece's day it was become familiar, and he 
would think himſelf warranted to uſe the expreſ- 
ſion. This wht his humour of complying with, 
and faſhioning. his narration to, his .own times, 


which is. à character given him not only by the 


Proteſtant, Archdeacon of Carliſle, but even by one Nh. Scot. 
of his own communion, Mr. Thomas Innes, upon p. Ch 


1 to ſtate mat- Crit. Eday 
** 9 p-. 289. 


the ſcore of principle with 
ters. "INE"! W 1, 
Here too I cannot but obſerve, that however fa- 
vourable this ſtory of Pope Victor may ſeem to 
the Popiſh cauſe, I do not find the writers on that 
ſide ſo fond of it as might have been expected, and 
as ſome of another party would. make us believe 
they are. For the great annaliſt Baronius, tho” 
he admits the ſtory of Lucius and Eleutherius, 
which indeed there is ſome more ground for, re- 
jets our 187 as not being mentioned by Maria- 
nus, nor Bede, nor St. Jerome: And their ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtorian the Abbe Fleury takes not 
the leaſt notice of it, in his accounts either of Vic- 
ET. | tor 


* 


that Lx Irn 
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err tor or 8 tho? he mentions the affair ef 
II. Lucius and Eleutherius: And when fach eminent 
unters on that ſide ſhew it fo little reſpect, we 
need not much mind what uſe others of leſs note 

may make of it. But'I cannot help being fur: 

priſed at the way in which ſome of the Protef. 

tant writers handle it. Buchanan indeed is mo- 

| deft enough about it: All he ſays on the ſubjeR 
Buch. Hiſt. jg, that Donald was the firſt of the Scottiſh 
es... ings who embraced the Chriſtian, rites, tho 
« neither he nor his next ſucceſſors, even with the 

t aſſiſtance of a great part of the nobility, could 

& quite aboliſh the old idolatry.” He was too 
diſcerning to put up with 271 erp of Victor, 

but he could not, for reaſons of his owh, part with 

that of Donald; and he no doubt found it for the 
purpoſe he had in view at the time of his writing, 

tomake a chriſtian of him. But I do wonder that 

fuch hiſtorians as Archbiſhop Spotſwood and 
others, who reje& the application to Victor, be- 

cauſe of a little chronological miſtake of fix years, 

and ſome other apparent incongruities which could 

_ eaſily be removed, ſhould yet admit the conver- 

fion of K. Donald, and all the conſequences of it. 

'T do not think that this is quite fair, to admit 

one part of a man's ſtory and reje& another, when 

we have no authority, but that man's teſtimony 

for either. For I aſk, what authority there is for 

this ſtory of K. Donald's converſion? And if it 

ſhall be anſwered, which indeed is all the anſwer 

that can be given, that honeſt Hector Boece has 

ſaid ſo, it immediately occurs that Boece founds 

it upon the application to the Pope ; and why not 
receive the one part of the honeſt man's ſtory as 

well as the other ? Certainly equity requires this : 

And if the improbabilities which ariſe from the 

ume 
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T 
time and character of Victor tend only to ſhew LETTER. 


that Boece, or his authors might have been mi- 


taken : Why not allow a po bility of miſtake in WY, 


the other part too, and reject Donald as well as 
the Pope? That there was ſuch a Popes we are 
ſure from unqueſtionable documents : Fordun had 
mentioned him before Boece, and many a credi. 
table writer before Fordun : But the exiſtence of 
k. Donald is, for ought we have ſeen to the con- 
trary, altogether Boece's own production, and the 
great chaſm of thirteen hundred years between 
the fact and the hiſtorian, without any interveen- 
ing document that we know of to originate . or 
ſupport it, is but an unfavourable . for 
the ſtory in any part of it. Boece does indeed 
amuſe us with a Veremundus, as the fountain of 
all his ancient intelligence, whom, he ſays, he 
rather chuſes to follow in his account of theſe old 
times than Geoffry of Monmouth, which indeed 
is no great compliment to his author's e. 
nor to his, own judgment, as that Geoffry is juſt 
reckoned the molt fabulous of all the Briti 
writers. But this does not remove the difficulty: 
For even this Veremundus, if ever there was ſuch 
a man, as being it is ſaid, Archdeacon of St. An- 
drews in the year 1076, eight hundred years and 
more after Donald and Victor, is by far too young 
a voucher for an affair of ſuch conſequence.— 
Neither have we any certainty but Boece's own 
word, for the contents of this . hiſtory of Vere- 
mundus : And the ſuſpicions which himſelf has 
raiſed in people's. minds. of his inclination to in- 
vent, and to magnify. what relates to his coun- 
try at the ce of truth, do not leave us at 
liberty to his word implicitly, or believe him 
to be always a fair ur of any 
| 2 | mo- 


/ 
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LxTTER moment. Had the writings of this Veremuniy 
II. been till remaining, people would have been able 
sc judge what value they were of: But except 
David Chambers of Ormond, who was a Lord 
of Seſſion in Q. Mary's time, and ſays he ſaw this 
hiſtory of Veremundns, we have never heard of 
its ever being ſeen by any other perſon : So that, 
after all this gentleman's teſtimony, there is perha 
Crit. Ely not fo great a miſtake as Mr. Innes thinks, in 
Þ. 9 what the learned Gordon of. Straloch ſays he heard 
Nich. Scot, When he was a man at Aberdeen, that 
Hiſt. Lidr. sc Boece had d the copies of all the au- 
P- 75* dc thors he made uſe of, to make his own hif. 
„ tory the more valuable, and the document 
& for all our antiquities.” Nor is this all: For, 
allowing that Veremundus had ſaid all that Boece 
makes him ſay on this head, it would ſeem that 
his account had not been much knqwn or much 
regarded afterwards. For in the diſpute about the 
crown between Bruce and Baliol, two hundred 
cars and more after Veremundus, we find the 
barons of Scotland, in their inſtructions to their 
Commiſſioners at Rome, attributing their original 
_ converſion to the relicks of St. Andrew. And 
which is more to the purpoſe, we find the then 
Pope Boniface VIII. who could not be ignorant 
of a tranſaction ſo” glorious to his See, and was 
not the man to have parted with it, if he had 
known it, in a formal Bull emitted by him on 
that diſpute in 1299, putting the King of Eng. 
land in mind, that the kingdom of Scotland 
« was acquired and converted to the unity of the 
o 2 faith by the venerable relicks of her 
“ Apoſtle St. Andrew, not without the great gi 
mn — of the ſupreme Being.” Which, by "thi by, 
cop. whatever credibility may be in it, or application 


Bentichr, 
Lib. xi. 
Cap» Sts 
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of it to the Scots, did not happen; by the con- Lr rA 


ſentient teſtimony of all that ſpeak of it, till 1 50 


yu or ſo after the exa aſſigned to Donald and 


ictor: And I only make uſe of it to ſhew how little 
Donald's converſion was then known to, or taken 
notice of by thoſe who ought to have known it, 
and would have found it their intereſt to have 
taken notice of it, if it had been to be noticed. 
If Fordun therefore, after all the travel he made 
thro* the kingdom in ſearch of intelli and 
with all the opportunities' and abilities he' had 
for diſcoveries of this kind, could learn nothing 

of tHe firſt | Chriſtian King, not ſo much as his 
bare name, where had the valuable documents 
been lying hid, which, Boece ſays were ſent to 
him from Icolmkill, and it ſeems' had eſcaped the 
laborious Fordun ? Fordun indeed had lighted on 
ſome verſes that ſpoke of a Pope Victor I. and of 
England's beginning to embrace the Catholic faith 
in his time: And he had ingrafted the intelligence 
in the very ſame terms into his hiſtory, as it was 
uſual in thoſe days to date any event that concern- 
ed religion from the years of the Popes. This 
was. all the intelligence that was extant in For- 
dun's time, and though not made much uſe of by” 
him, ſeems to have been all the foundation that 
Boece ſought to build upon, and where, after all 
that he could make out of the particular year and 
Pope, he was obliged to coin a King of his own to 
complete the fabric. For hitherto he had met 
with no ſuch name, not in any of the traditional 
genealogies of the old Shannachies ; not in For- 
dun's- hiſtory, which, tho' he had it in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, he never once mentions ; not in the hiſ- 
tory which he himſelf ſays, B. Elphinſton wrote, 
and which he propoſes to follow, nor in the bre- 
viary 
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LETTER viary . 9 up and 2 by that 


Crit. Eſſay, \'O 
. ars. Kr.. ll the 5 plans that we meet with of 
church affairs in Boece and his followers, ſuch as 
Boeth. hit. King Crathilinth's ejecting the Druids out of 
Bact., bin, Mann, and planting chriſtian clergy in their 
lid. 4. io}, room, and the. like ? Andi what ſtreſs can be laid 
s. 34 upon the accounts of church-government given us 
in conſequence of ſuch an unſupported | 
ſis by. fome of our profeſt hiſtorians, that © i 
te theſe old times the Scots were inſtructed in the 
1 gs? by Prieſts and Monks without Biſhops ? 
more 3 Mean time, 


I am, xc. * 
8 ö f \ 1 


{rap 10 Boece taker Mann to have been their ſeat, becauſe Taciru 
Iniulis. aid the Drui n 
but the Welch iſland of Angleſey. 


By 
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Miffion and Coming of Palladius———— 4 Paſſage 


. of Proſper relating to i. Another of For. 
dun — t properly explained Story 
of ' the Expulſion and Reſtoration of the Scots 
conſidered 
verſion to Chriſtianity, and of all that Palladius 
: did among them. © 


Have already obſerved, that the converſion of Lerres 


K. Donald, which now makes fuch a figure in 
our eccleſiaſtical annals, might have been allowed 
to paſs in the lump, with many more of Boece's 
hiſtorical peculiarities, if it had not been ſo ſtrange- 
1 improved upon, and ſwelled out to ſuch a mon- 

r 


ous ſize, with deductions and declamatory in- 
vectives from it. But when ſuch a handle is made 


of a ſtory ſo doubtful and ill founded, we are 
not to admit it blindly ,without ſome ſort of exa- 
mination. And indeed a very ſuperficial exami- 
nation, ſuch as I have given it, is ſufficient to diſ- 
cover the weakneſs of its foundation, and to ſatiſ- 


fy every impartial n what a tottering fabric 
it muſt be that has no better ground to ſtand 
upon. The hiſtory of our firſt forty Kings with 


K. Donald among them, as currently received, 
is the ſource of a great part of that clamour and 


con- 


* | 


Probable Account of their Con- 
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reztTTzR confuſion which has infeſted both our church and 
III. ſtate in latter times: And tho? I ſhall not ſay that 
eke firſt broachers of that hiſtory, either Fordun 
who threw out the hint, or Boece who enlarged 
upon it, had ſuch a deſign in view, (tho' it cans 
not be denied that Boece looks too much that 
way z) yet there is reaſon to ſuſpect that Buchanan 
and his admirers have greedily embraced it, as 
ſo very capable of anſwering their great purpoſe 
of humbling Kings as well as ors Nor can 
I help thinking that the elegance and fluency: of 
Buehanan's Latin has contributed, and ſtill con- 
tributes more to the favourable reception of theſe 
unauthenticated relations, than any ſtrength. ot 
ſolidity that people would find in them, if it were 
not for that prejudice. So ready are we to. be 
run away with by mere ſound; and a well told 
tale ſet off in flowing language ſhall catch our 
eſteem, and even ſteal our aſſent, without inquits 
ing much either into the truth or ſenſe of it.— 
Thus in the preſent caſe we are pleaſed with the 
very ſound of ſuch a long race of Kings as high 
up as Alexander the Great, and are fond to hear 
of a church planted among us with ſuch harmony 
and regularity in almoſt the very earlieſt times of 
chriſtianity : And when we read all this in the 
well turned periods of a Buchanan, purged from 
the many apparent fabuloſities of a Boece, which 
he had artfully taken care to retrench, we eaſily 
and unthinkingly ſwallow all, without ever aſking 
for authorities, or troubling our heads with any 
ill-looking conſequences. But I ſhall not proſe- 
cute this conſideration further at this time. 1 
ſhall have occaſion to bring it in more properly af. 
terwards, and ſhall now ſtep forward to an era of 


ſomewhat more certainty, and which preſents to us 
another 


of ScOTIAN U. 4 
another noticeable event in our eccleſiaſtical an- 1 
nals: And that is the coming of Palladius among III. 
us in the year 430, to the ſame purpoſe and from 


the ſame quarter with the nameleſs perſons who 
are ſaid to have come two hundred and twenty 


ſeven years before. u - wo 

I call this an era of more certainty, as we have 
the firſt accounts of it from a writer who lived at 
the time when, and in the place whence Palladius 
was ſent : The paſſage is well known in the Chro- 
nicon of Proſper Aquitanus, where we read, that 
« Palladius 2 ordained by Pope Celeſtine, is 
« ſent the rt Biſhop to the Scots believing in 
“ Chriſt. This is a much made. of diſcovery, 
and is ſtill quoted by eccleſiaſtical writers of eve 
age and every nation. So there is not the 1 
ground to doubt the authenticity of it, and if there 
had been but half as much evidence for the other 
ſtory of Donald and Victor, I ſhould not have 
— the leaſt objection to the authenticity of it. | 
Yet with all this concurrence of authority for the . 
miſſion of Palladius, it is ſurpriſing fo ſee what a 4 
handle has been made of it by ſome, and what a _ 
duſt has been raiſed about it by others. Out A: 
own writers, Fordun, Major, Boece, Buchanan, 
&c. endeavour to infer from Proſper's calling Pal- 
ladius the fr Biſhop, that before his time 
the Scottiſh church was, governed, and the affairs 
of religion among them 3 without Biſhops. 
And it is well known how loudly the Preſbyte- 
rian party have triumphed upon this inference, and 
do ſtill attribute to Palladius the change of the 
old model, which they would make us belteve was 
agreeable. to their darling parity-ſcheme, into the 
tyranny, as they call it, of modern prelacy. But 
it theſe gentlemen would look into things with 

F. | a : 
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- " LFTTER A little more attention and Jeſs , prejudice, they 
might perhaps find cauſe to be ſomewhat leſs con. 
O fident in their allegations even from this favourite 
occaſion which Proſper and his commentators give W wo: 
Uiher de them. I ſhall not inſiſt on Archbiſhop Uſher MW tha 
1 critical obſervation, that tho* in all the common ame 
'** editions of Proſper's chronicle the Primus Epiſ. W the 
copus, firſt Biſhop, is ſtill to be met with, yet in the ¶ but 
edition he made uſe of, as publiſhed by Ducheſne WE and 
in his firſt tome of French writers, it is only ſaid, and MW fave 
Uſher quotes it ſo, © Palladius Epiſcopus mittitut,” ſche 
Palladius is ſent a Biſhop.” This indeed would M in C 
knock down the doughty argument at once, and WW quar 
quite deſtroy any uſe that might be made of it. But MW terp: 
I ſhall take no adv of this diſcovery, nor ſeek ¶ ſtric 
to avail myſelf, as might be done, of the two com- © fe 
mon criticiſms on the word © Fir,“ as if it might © of 
ſignify 1. not the firſt Biſhop whom the Scots had © o: 
had, but the firſt whom Pope Celeſtine, or am cl 
Pope had ſent to them, or 2. in another ſenſe, © m 
the primary Biſhop, or Biſhop of the firft Set. © co 
Theſe interpretations, I ſay, be paſſed from © co 
on the preſent occaſion: And I ſhall admit the © th 
expreſſion in all its force, tho” I ſtill deny the in- © tir 
ference drawn from it. of thi 
But before I go further, I muſt ſtop a little toll fers 1 
take notice of the partiality of fome people, when © vi; 
they have a cauſe to ſerve: Fordun had ſaid in a 
Sconchron, that © before the incoming of Palladius, the Scat he cc 
lib. m. had for teachers of the faith, and miniſters e tion 
cap. 8. © the ſacraments, Preſbyters only, or Monks fol-W Innoc 
„ lowing the rites of the primitive church.” -Wautho 
| Theſe are Fordun's words literally rendered, an 
may well bear his meaning to have been, that ti 
Preſbyters or Monks, in their adminiſtration of the 


facraments followed. the, primitive rites, w_ 
woult 
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word on, and by inverting the connection, is, 
that it was in having only Preſbyters or Monks 
among them, that the Scots followed the rites of 
the primitive church. Now Fordun could not 
but know that the primitive church had Biſhops, 
and therefore a diſtinction muſt be found out to 
fave his credit, and reconcile him to the propoſed 
ſcheme. Accordingly Mr. David Buchanan, who 
in Charles the Firſt's time publiſhed an edition in 
quarto of Knox's hiſtory, with a preface and in- 
terpolations, after quoting Fordun, gives us this 
ſtricture of his own; © Mark the 6 


e out any reſpect, whoſe mind John Semeca de- 
« clareth thus, in gloſſa decreti, In the firſt pri- 
e mitive church the office of Biſhops and Prieſts was 
* common to one and the other, and the names 


„ the names and the offices began to be dif- 
tinguiſhed.“ Is it not ſurpriſing 'to find a man 
of this writer's principles complimenting the gloſ- 
ſers upon the decretals with the title of“ Bet D/ 
« vines,” and appealing to that corrupt farrago- 
in a debate about the primitive church ? When 
he could not but know what a ſpurious collec- 
tion theſe decretals were, and how the two Popes, 
Innocent III. and his nephew Gregory IX. who 
authoriſed them, made uſe of them to invade the 
rights of the epiſcopate, and level all ſort of ec- 
cleſiaſtical diſtinction to the foot of the Papal 


this Poptſh argument to ſerve an anti-epiſcopal . 
F 2 caule, 


* 


ie latter words, Preface, 
« for according to this ſaying goes the judgment v 26. 
« of the beſt divines who write the truth with- 


« common, but in the ſecond primitive church 


throne, But notwithſtanding the application of 


would ſay nothing for or againſt Epiſcopacy. But uerren 
the common acceptation put upon them by the III. 
rity-men, and which they ſqueeze out of the 


of 
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LET cauſe, it ſtill remains to be ſhewn when that nice 


III. diſtinction between the two “primitives the 
and that there were Monks, (for both Fordun RO 
and Major claſs them with Preſbyters) in the yes 
church before Biſhops, Let the oppoſers of Epil. do- 

copacy try to ſolve either of theſe difficulties, and ch: 

when they have made the attempt, they will ſee us, 


whether there be any ground for the inference 
which their approved writers think they find in MW the 
Fordun, from all that Proſper ſays about the com» W diu 
ing of Palladius, | _ 
And now that you may underſtand this affair to | 
the better, as. far at leaſt as it can be explained MW fur: 
from the various accounts we have of this firſt MW Fer 
Biſhop of the Scots, I muſt take a ſurvey of ano, tog 
ther remarkable epocha of our old hiſtory, which plac 
whatever be my own opinion of it, may afford ani the: 
explanation of the paſlage in Proſper, that ought dun 
not to be rejected by thoſe perſons whom I have 404 
now in my eye, i have already obſerved that beir 
. thoſe of our hiſtorians, from whom the Preſbyte-W in 4 
rians draw the above mentioned concluſions, do has 
all go in general, tho* with ſome few particular enq 
variations, upon the plan of a long ſucceſſion of fin 
kings for more than ſeven hundred years, from real! 
a. Fergus ſon of Ferchard to a Fergus ſon of Erch: his: 
And becauſe they have ſeen in ſome old fragments ſeen 
of records ſomething like an inſinuation that the 
Fergus MacErch makes a greater figure in hiſtory in v 
/ than his old name-father, they have given us 4 
diftin& account of a diflolution of the old monar- 
chy, and a reſtoration of it after a tract of ſome 
years by this ſecond Fergus, which opens up: 
new ſcene to us, and makes every thing clear and 
perſpicuous. Even Fordun the firſt of then 
' tho” he owns he knew nothing particular or cer 
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tain of theſe old times, yet is preciſe enough about LETTER 
the diſſolution of the monarchy by Maximus the III. 
Roman Governor of Britain, and places it in the 


year 360: Boece, in his confuſed way, brings it $cotichron. N 


down to 379 : Major fixes it to 353: And Bu- f.. f.“. 
chanan to 377. But they all agree in telling i i. _ 
us, that the King. Eugenius was killed in battle 2* Gef- 
with moſt of his nobles, and a vaſt number of cy. . 


the common people; and that his brother Etho- ub Hiſt, | 


. v. : | 


dius or Ethach with his ſon Erch, and ſuch o 
the people as eſcaped, fled, ſome to Ireland, ſome 

to Norway and other. places of ſafety, from the 

fury of their victorious enemies: That Erch's ſon 

Fergus, when he came to man's eſtate, gathered 
together all his countrymen from the various 

places of their diſperſion, and once more reſettled 
them in their old country. This reſtoration For- g.,gchron. 
dun and. Major place in 403, and Buchanan in lib. ii. e. 1. 
404 : But Boece, to anſwer his notion of Fergus Buch. I. v. 
being at the taking of Rome by Alaric the Goth 

in 409, and bringing books from thence to Iona, 

has it not ſooner than 422. I am not as yet to Beet. I. vi. 
enquire into the truth of all this, but to take it as 

I find-it, and to argue from the ſuppoſition of the 

reality of it, about the true meaning of Proſper in 

his account of the miſſion of Palladius. We have | 
ſeen that this Fergus was born abroad, that by . 

the oldeſt accounts the exile laſted forty years, 

in which time the moſt of the old refugees would 

be dead and gone, that the countries to which 

it is ſaid they fled, whether Norway, Denmark or 


Ireland, were at that time heathen, conſequently 
that at the time of their reſtoration there would , 
be but little of church government, or of old 
clergy among them, whatever of that kind might 
have been in the kingdom before. So they wor 

0 2 


J 
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LETT be almoſt a new people with ſome little knowledge 
III. perhaps of Chriſtianity, but no regular plan of ſacr& 
GA) miniſtrations : In a word, for ſome time at leaſt af. 
ter their return they would be in a confuſed, un- 
ES Org ſettled way both as to church, and ſtate. In which 
" caſe, if Proſper knew theſe things, as it is probable 
he might if they were to be known, was it not pro. 

per and quite conſonant to fact, to call a Bi 
who was ſent among ſuch a people their “ firſt” 
Biſhop? Whether their forefathers before their 
expulſion had Biſhops or not, it muſt be allowed 
they themſelves had none. The famed cony 

that Boece ſpeaks of in the Iſle of Mann wo 
undergo the fame cataſtrophe with the reſt: And 
his ſtory of the Monks of Iona or Hy labours us. 
der ſo many incongruities even upon his own 
ſcheme, that no judicious __ would chuſe to 
lay any weight upon it. From all which I think 
there is no reaſon to wreſt this affair of Palla®- 
us ſo much as has been done, nor do 1 fee what 
connection there is between his being the firſt 
_—_ of the reſtored Scots, and the ſtate of 
ch matters among the people of that name 
ſo many years before. He was certainly the firk 
Biſhop dedgned for this new ſettlement, and Pro. 
per might very pertinently call him ſo, without 
an & either in intention or expreſſion, to any 
model of church government that the progenitors 
of this people might have lived under. All this, had 
I fay, may be argued upon the footing of our chan, 
| hiſtories as they ſtand, and thoſe who admit thele Ws! 
hiſtories, and draw concluſions of their own. from 
them, cannot well refuſe the force of this argu- 
mentation. But after all, I muſt own I have no 
/ , faith to give to the whole of this ſtory, as it ſtands, 


about the total expulſion, and wonderful reftors 
f | uon 
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that one cannot well tell what to make of it. 
Fordun, who firſt ſpeaks of it, fixes the expul- 
ſion to the year 360: Tho' at that time, we are 
told by a cotemporary hiſtorian of good credit, 
\mmianus Marcellinus, that the Scots and Picts 
vere ravaging the Roman provinces in Britain, 


incurſions, and that the territories of the empire 
were not dJufficiently fortified againſt them till 368, 
when the general Theodoſius, father to the firſt 
Emperor of that name, drove them back beyond 
he Northern wall, and ereQed all the countries 
between the two walls into a fifth province, by the 
ame of Valentia, This is Ammian's account, who 
lived at the time, and conſequently is a more cre- 
dible narrator of Roman tranſactions than writers 
o very, much later as Fordun or Boece. Bu- 
hanan had ſeen this glaring miſtake, of antedat- 


fore Maximus had any concern in the iſland, and 
therefore to make it coincide, as he thought, with 

aximus's government, he brings it down to the 
year 377, and adopts, with ſundry enlargements, 
the lamentable deſcription that Fordun and Boece 
had given of it before. This indeed ſhews Bu- 
chanan to have been a nicer critic in chronolo- 
gical matters than the former two, but ſays no- 
thing for his authority any more than theirs. For 
after this year which Buchanan has fixed for their 
complete expulſion, we find from very old writers, 
ſuch as the poet Claudian, Gregory of Tours, 
Hiro, Proſper, Gildas and Bede, that the Scots in 


Con- 


jon of the Scots. There are ſo many anachron- Lr ER 
iſms and other contradictions in it, ſuch a variety III. 
of confuſed and jarring relations concerning it, 


and filling the provincials with terror; that in Ami. 
364 the Scots and Picts were continuing their 1. 26, 2. 


ing the expulſion by Maximus ſo many years be- 


. 
V - 1 
—— a Mt. ot 
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Terra conjunction with the Picts were perpetually hat: 
III. ng the poor ſubjects of the Roman province 
V on both fides of the Southern wall, all the time 
5 . indeed of their alledged exile, and till the ver 
v. cg. date of what is called their reſtoration, whethe 
in 403 or 422. I need not take notice of the 
many inconſiſtencies among our hiſtorians abou 
this reſtoration, every one of them. repreſentiny 
it ſo as to ſuit their own plan, without aſſigning 
their authorities, or giving any 'reaſon — on 

ſeveral accounts. It 1s enough for my 
that we ſee it plain, from the undoubted te — 
of reputable writers, that there were Scots ii 
Britain all the time aſſigned to their being ſcatter: 
ed thro* foreign countries by our modern hiſton- 
ans: So what ſhall we think of all that they tell 
us, and tell us ſo preciſely too, of theſe times 
The only anſwer that can be given is, that latet 
writers have had ſome roar. end to ſerve, 

and the antients none. 

In reply to all this, it will be faid perhaps that th 
Scots ſpoken of by Gildas, Bede, &c. as — 
the Roman provinces between the expulſion an 


reſtoration, were not ſettled inhabitants of Br., fr. 
tain, but marauders from Ireland, who came over to 
now and then for plunder, and ſneaked home 15 * Ia 
as faſt as they could with their booty. And for 0 
I know, there is the ſuffrage of very reſpectable ; 
writers, ſuch as Archbiſhop Uſher, Dr.. Stillin etl - 5 
and ſundry others. But Sith all due deference tt — 


Primate Uſher, whoſe unwearied hiſtorical labour Ford, 


deſerve admiration, I do not ſee what ſolid rea © ſec: 
ſons he has for this opinion, of which he ſeem] | be 
to have been the author, and in which he ha. 3 
had ſo many followers. Gildas, the moſt antieni « ba, 
Britiſh writer we have, and who wrote about the © na 


yer 


\ 
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ally h year 536, had faid, that * when Maximus had Lxr run 
rovinealM* uſurped the title of Emperor in 383, and was III. 
he time killed at Aquileia in 388, the Roman part of 
the ver Britain being deſtitute of Governors, and ſtript 
whether © of all military protection, was miſerably ravag- 
of "the ed for many years by two fierce tranſmarine 
ns about nations, the Scots from one point of the come. 
reſentin{M** paſs, which he calls Circius, and the Pi&s from 
aſligningMW* another, which he calls Aquilo.” Aﬀet him 
for ther Bede, who finiſhed his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory in 

purpoſe 731, repeats the ſame account, and in the very 
kim ſame words :“ Adding Rkewiſe, We call theſe 
Scots ill © nations — not that they dwelt out of . 
ſcatter © Britain, but becauſe they were ſeparated from 
hiſtort. © the country of the Britons, by two interjacent 
they tell] frithe of the ſea, of which one from the Eaſt ſea, 
e times and the other from the Weſt ſea; break far into 
that lateW£ſ** the land of Britain, tho' they do not quite meet: 
to ſerveM** The Eaſt frith has in the middle of it the city 

| «© Guidi : The Weſt one has upon it the city Al- 


s that them cluid, which in their language ſignifies the rock *. 5G 
infeſtingſ}©* of Cluyd, for it is beſide the river of that 


„name.“ He had ſaid before, There is a great 
“ frith of the ſea which of old divided the Bri- 
tons from the Picts, and breaks far into the 
* land from the Weſt, where there is a ſtrong 
city of the Britons to this day, called Alcluyd + 


The Circius here, from which the Scots came, certainly 
lignifies the North-weſt, as Mr. Goodall has clearly evinced by 
grammatical authorities, to which may be added the conſent of _ - 
Fordun, who in his deſcription of the card nal winds, ſays, „the | 
* ſecond point or cardinal wind is placed in the Welt, where 8 
the ſun ſets at the autumnal equinox, and is called Favonius, 
* who bas two collareral winds, Circius towards the North, 
* and Zephyrus towards the Souch;“ and again, © Fayonius 
* has on his right hand tte wind Circius or Cercius, which 4 
males ſnows ard bail.” 

| & « On 
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LETTER © On the North ſide of this frith, the Scots when 
III. © they. came, ſibi locum patriæ fecerunt, fixed 
“ their reſidence.” f From all which it is evident 
that the Scots who came from  Circius into the 

Roman provinces, came out of one part of In 

tain into another, and were no more foreignen 
from another country, than the Picts who came 
from Aquilo, the North or North- eaſt, and joined 

with them in theſe inroads. e tee 

It is true, the learned Primate Uſher further 

urges, and his copiers from him, that where Gil. 

Glen. das had ſaid, © Revertuntur impudentes graflato- 
cap. g. res Hiberni domum, theſe impudent Iriſh plun- 
Bed. lib. i, ** derers return home, Bede expreſſes it hy. Re- 
cap. 14. „ vertuntur Scoti domum, the Scots return 
home,“ from which he pleads that Bede calls 

thoſe Scots whom Gildas had called Iriſh, and 
conſequently that theſe Scots were the inhabi- 

tants of Ireland. But this ſtill ſeems to be beg- 

ging the queſtion: For Bede's variation nos 

more proves that the Scoti, Scots were inhabi- 

tants of the iſland now called Ireland, than it does 

that the Hiberni, whom the primate will have to 

be Iriſh, were the inhabitants of that part of Bri- 

tain now called Scotland, And if there be any 
ground for Mr. Goodal's notion of the Ierne or 
Hiberne of the antients being the part of Britain I as litt 

to the North or North-weſt of the Northern wall, W his ret 


were 1 


4 | 1 6 
+ Theſe finhs of Forth and Clyde, as they are now called, I babita 
were called ſeas in the careleſs ſtyle of thoſe days, and even as 
far down as the time o! the Regiam Majeſtatem, where we read I Pe 
that the amerciaments of the Juſticiary Court, ex parte boreali but a pa 
-maris Scotiz, on the North ſide of the Scortiſh ſea, were paid in de Lat 
cattle, and theſe ultra mare Scotiæ, ſicut in Laudon'a et inter a Ireland, 
| quas de Forth et Tyne, on the other fide of the Scottiſh ſea, as * wit] 
| Dr Mac- in Lothian and between the waters of Forth and Tyne, were vertu 


kerzie's 4 turn to 
— paid in money. 


it 
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it is highly probable that Gildas meant the people grrrR 
of theſe parts by Hiberni, who, he ſays, came II. 
from Circius in conjunction with the Pits from 
Aquilo.+ Mr. Innes has juſtly argued againſt 
Archbiſhop Uſher's opinion from the improbabi- 

lity of fuch ſwarms of armed men every now 

and then croſſing the rapid tides between Ireland 

and Britain in their currughs, or little boats 

as Gildas calls them, and returning back again 

every year, rather than ſtaying in Britain with 

their allies the Picts, who it is acknowledged, , rc 
had their reſidence in Britain at that time. The p. 6% 
learned Sir George M*kenzie, who was King's ad- 

vocate for Scotland in James the Seventh's time, 

had made the ſame obſervation before, in his diſ- 

pute with the Biſhop of St. Aſaph upon this ſub- 

jet : And an Englith author, the Archdeacon of 

Carliſle, afterwards Biſhop of Londonderry, ap- 

proves of Sir- George's argumentation as ſtrong 

and convincing, and carrying a great degree of «tr. nit. 
light in it. Upon the whole therefore, I think Libr. eh. id. 
we may warrantably conclude that, as upon the? 
one hand there is no good ground for ſuppoſin 

an expulſion and reſtoration of the Scots, wi 


de any WE our three famed hiſtorians, Fordun, Boece, and 
ne or Buchanan, ſo upon the other hand there is equally 
Iritain as little for imagining, with Archbiſhop Uſher and 


1 wall 


his retinue, that the Scots ſpoken of at that time F 
were not reſidenters in Britain, but the proper in- 
habitants of Ireland. 


+ Perhaps Gildas means no more by his Hiberni graſſatores 
but a pack of robbers that ſtale out in winter, as it is well known 
paid in the Latin word * Hiberni“ is applicable to winter as well as to 
inter a» WM Ireland, and Mr. Goodall ſays there is a different reading to be 
ſea, as met with in an old manuſcript of Gildas publiſhed by Gale, tie- 
e, were Wl vertuntur hibernas domos,” which I would render, they re- 
turn to their winter homes. 


it G 2 „ 


called, 
eren as 
we read 
boreali 
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LETTER You will aſk, what has all this to do with the 

III. affair of Palladius? And 1 anſwer, a great deal 

A number of able writers, but who ſeem to be 

too enyious of any thing that looks like glari 

to the Scottiſh nation, would be robbing our 

country of even the honour of Palladius, The 

Iriſh claim his miſſion to their iſland, which is not 

much to be wondered at, conſidering their nations 

al character: Yea, their great primate tells us, 

there are not m_—_ ſome who think that the 

55 whole ſtory of the old converſion under, or by 

Pope Victor belongs to Ireland, which he ſayt 

* was the antient Scotland, and he quotes Boy 

zjug to that py ſe, But it is ſtrange that the 

Engliſh ſhould fall in with this piece of critical 

. robbery, when it has no concern with any thing 

relative to their own antiquities, and at the ſame 

time driyes them into the unjuſtifiable method of 

wreſting texts, and even contradicting themſelves, 

Thus . Collier in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ſpeaks 

ing of Palladius, ſays, he was conſecrated by 

" Your Celeſtine, and ſent, as Proſper informs us, 

Leet if. * ad Scotos in Chriſtum credentes, that is, to 

b. i, P. So. © the converted Scots in Ireland,” when every 

| one knows there is not the leaſt word of Ireland 

| in Proſper's text. 80 in another place, he fſayt 

* the time of the Scots firſt ſettling in this iſland 

1 „ js, by the learned Primate Uſher, fixed to the 

aide b. „ year of our Lord 503,” and refers us to Dr, 
P* 15+ 8 11 . 5 : 3 

8 tillingfleet's reply to the counter - evidence offered 

| by Sir George M*kenzie. And yet afterwards, 

_. - ſpeaking of the irruptions of the Danes into Eng - 

| land, he ſeems to have forgot this: For he ſays, 

| 5 after the Romans had made themſelves maſters 

| e of Britain, the Scots and Picts, tho? they made 

| ** frequent incurſions, yet it was only upon the 

more northern and barren parts of the iſland, 

\ * where, 
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« where, bei — | 
« a great while, and de 


upon the country, they were nothing ſo de- 


« ſtructive as the Danes.” Here he p 


to the incoming of the Saxans, which is general- 
ly reckoned abaut the year 450, and confiderably 
before the era he had farmerly aſſigned to that 
ſettling. So much does the force of truth break 
out, when people have nothing immediately be- 
fore them to warp them from it. Now as to 
Palladius, it is agreed on all hands that he was 
ſent to the believing Scots: And. it is admitted, 
becauſe it cannot well be denied, that there were 
Scots in Britain ſeventy years before his miſſion. 
We have Ammian's teſtimony for this, and from 
the account he gives of them, as having ſuch a 
hand in oppoling the Roman power, diſtreſ- 
ſing their provinces, it may be concluded they had 
been no contemptible people for many years. Nor 
is it very natural to ſuppoſe that ſuch troubleſome 
enemies would be ſtill driving backward and for- 
ward acroſs the ſea between Ireland and Britain, 
all that long tract of time, out of hatred to the 
Romans, without ever attempting, or being able 
to obtain a footing on the ſame continent with 
them, where they could with leſs danger and more 
ſucceſs annoy and harraſs them. And as for their 
being believers when Palladius was ſent to them, 
that may eaſily. be accounted for without going 
ſo far back as Donald and Victor, or having re- 


courſe to the Preſbyters and Monks, whom Bu- 

chanan and his admirers make ſuch a pother about. 

The chriſtian faith had no doubt come early into 

Britain, tho* we cannot with clearneſs — 
| e 


- were quiet for LETTER 
lefiſted. from any further III. 
attempt: And as for. the Saxons who came next 


makes 8. zi. 
the ſeating, or fettling of the Scots in Britain prior p. '53- 


* 


LETTER 
III 


. 


ye 


heaven, by Julius Cæſar, near one hundred 


1 
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the preciſe time or particular way. The zeal 
and fervour of theſe firſt ages, and I hope I m 
ſay, the eſpecial direction of a ſuperintending pros 
vidence, would produce this. Who were the par. 
ticular perſons, or hat were the partieular mean 
by which this happy work was firſt begun, has 
not been clearly handed down to us. We have 
been told of Joſeph of Arimathea, of an Ariſto- 
bolus, of Simon Zelotes, of St. Paul, yea even f 
St. Peter himſelf being in Britain, and tho“ ve 
have not fufficient ground to give credit abſolute.\ 
ly to theſe relations, there — = yet ap- 

ed to diſprove them er. ere Cer- 
tan were —— in theſe early days, which 
the Biſhops of Rome had no hand in, and knew 
nothing of. The Apoſtles themſelves and their ſi 
immediate diſciples would be very active in propa. Nheſe 
gating the goſpel, and fulfilling the great com- im 
miſſion given them by their maſter. There has 
been an old current tradition that St. Thomas 
carried it as far as China : © Per D. Thomam evan- 
« _ Chriſti aſcendit et volavit ad Sinas; By 
«© St. Thomas the goſpel of Chriſt aſcended and 
<« flew to the Chineſe.” May it pot be thought 
that Britain would be as early enlightened, which 
was of eafier acceſs, and to which a door had 
been opened, as if by a particular appointment of 


before? In general, it will be allowed that the 
progreſs of the Roman arms would pave a way for 
the ſpreading of the goſpel far and near: The 
whole current of church-hiſtory, and the corre 
ſpondence of ſuch: authentic accounts as we have, 
lead to this preſumption: and we may fafely 
enough ſuppoſe, that numbers of the ſacred cha- 
racter, Biſhops as well as others, would, out of 
a 
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a voluntary zeal, and without fear of danger in 
ach a good cauſe, take the opportunity of the 


parts of this weſtern world of outs, and mix them- 
ſelves even with ſuch company, either or 
under diſguiſe, for the accompliſhment of ſuch a 
falutary purpoſe. The Roman hiſtories [preſent 
s with two likely enough opportunities of this 
kind. One is, when the Emperor Claudius came 
over in perſon. to Britain, in whoſe, houſhold we 
have St. Paul's atteſtation there were Saints: And 
again when Domitian ſent over Julius Agricola, 
ho ſtaid many years in the country, and ſailed 
round the whole iſland with his fleet. At both 
which times it is ſuppoſable that there would be 
hriſtians, and ſome even of the aa along with 
heſe expeditions. Many of the Biſhops in theſe 
primitive times, and that there were Biſhops then 
annot be queſtioned, looked upon the whole world 
ps, in a larger ſenſe, their charge, and thought 
hemſelves called upon, as far as the neceſſities of 
heir own particular portions. of the flock would 
permit, to employ their labours where and when 
they found it convenient, in enlarging the church, 
and publiſhing the glad tidings of ſalvation. I do 
ot inſiſt upon the . prevailing opitiion adopted 
dy ſo many of our writers, that our anceſtors owed - 
their converſion to. the diſciples of St. John, be- 
aule I do not think the argument, drawn from 
the difference of rites in after times, concluſive 
nough to eſtabliſh ſuch opinion. Yet I do not 
deny its being probable, that ſome of them, when 
ey ſaw their maſter perſecuted and baniſhed by 
that ſavage tyrant Domitian, for which we have 
indoubted evidence, would diſperſe themſelves dif- 


Icrent ways, and part of them ſtep over to Br itain 
| along 


marching of the Roman troops to the various 
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Irren along with the Roman army: Though they wot 
I. no doubt take ſome time from their firſt commit 
Ay over, to ſpread themſelves, and carry their mini 
| {trations to the . -- 
they could find inhabitants. 
Accordingly, about a hundred yauty after 400 
1 cCcla's time, we find Tertullian looking this wa 
Teri ' when he ſav3, in enumerating the many natich 
— 4 where the goſpel had been preached, © Brits 
6 norum loca Romanis inaccefla, Chriſto . vel 
„ fubdita, parts of Britain not reached ta 
the Romans, but ſubject to Chriſt.” An 
ſome time after Tertullian, lived the fam 
Origen, a 4s. coop the ſame teſtimony of chriſtis 
Orig. Hom, nity being early carried into Britain. It is ce 
Kurer tain that long before the council of Nice then 
2 FE 
larly ſettled under, and governed, — 
the ancient and primitive inſtitution, b Biſhop 
For, in a ſynod held at Arles under Conſtantin 
about the Donatiſt ſchiſm in 314, there aſſiſtel 
three Britiſh Biſhops, Eborius of York, Reſtitw 
tus of London, and Adelphius of a third plac 
ſuppoſed to be Colcheſter, and along with then 
a Preſbyter called Sacerdos, and Arminius a De 
con. In the following councils of Nice, Sardic 
and Rimini, there were Biſhops from Britain, 
the eccleſiaſtical writers of theſe times do all te 
ity. Now. when we conſider how ready tit 
Biſhops of theſe early ages were to di the 
chriſtian faith thro” * neighbouring nations bj 
every poflible means of — and * along 
with this conſideration, we find that the people u 
the north of the Roman provinces in Britain, bj 
whatever names they were then called, whethet 


Scots, « or Picts, or Caledonians, had frequent e 


Te- 


4 


% 
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eſpondence of ſome kind or other with the RO Ir rEN 
man ſubjects, we may hence infer with great pro- III. 
bability, that ſome degree of no would Weary 
be! formed with the - chriſtian faith among theſe 


nortfern tribes ? It needs not be objected that the a 
correſpondence I plead from was an hoſtile one:: 5 4 


For even enemies will ſometimes have friendly 
commerce with one another: And the calamitous 
intercourſes of war have oft been the means of 
conveying the knowledge of the truth. It was 
a captive girl from Iſrael chat brought the Syrian 
General Naaman to the knowledge of che true 
God : And the converſion of the Iberians, anus 
merous people , between the Pont-Euxine and the 
Caſpian ſea, was owing to a chriſtian woman whom 
they had taken priſoner in ſome of their incur- 
ſions into the 


; 
the ſame effect? I ſee nothing to hinder why it 
might not. Indeed we have two inſtances in 
hich afford ſome ſhadow of proof for ſuch 4 
ſuppoſition. One is of the old heretic Pelagius, 
rho made a figure in the world a good many 
years before we hear of Palladius, and is by uni- 
verſal conſent of writers called a Briton: Which 
ces the place of his nativity in this iſland, and 
gives room to make a Scotſman of him, on the ' 
uthority of his cotemporary St. Jerom, who fre- 
quently calls him Scotus, and in one place parti. 
ularly adds de Britannorum vicinia, from the 
neighbourhood of the Britons. Here then pr ns. 
is one believer among the Scots, and a notable ez. Lives, 
ne too both for morals and learning, except in 
hat one article in which he groſsly erred. Thee 
other inſtance is of the ſtill more famous 8. Pa- 
| H | trick, 
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** is called, of lLrelant 
IH. whom, becauſe all the writers of his life ſay 
wa born in Britain, Camden will have to b 


ww a 
on 


a 
the Scots had not only at char tim 
no eſſion of that part of the country, but eue 
were not then in any part of Britain at all. B 
have ſhewn already that, whatever truth then 


ſpeak of the Scots as then 
9 and coming over the — wal 
— therefore that Ps 
trick was born, —— the Scots, yet rag 
next neighbourhood, and, as -we — 
their very door. His grandfa itus was x 
Preſbyter, his father —ů—— a Deacon, and 
his. mother Concheſſa either ſiſter or niece to 
celebrated St. Martin of Tours. From which 
chriſtian connexioms I think it may reaſonably be 
inferred, that the Scots being in ſuch a chriſtian 
vicinity would, notwithſtanding of their hoſtik 
incurſions, and even by the means of theſe'ver 
inroads, have the opportunity, and probably might 
ſome of them at leaſt, embrace it, of becoming a 
quainted with that faith, to which they were 1 
terwards ſo famous for their attachment. So much 
you fee is to be ſaid for the hiſtorical charaQtet 
given of them, that there were © credentes, belie- 
__ among them when yh pers part was ſent t0 
em. wry 


 Tndee 
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Indeed I needed not have been at the 
all this deduction, but 22 —_— 
whole of the queſtion about 
of them on St. Paul's reaſoning, 
« How ſhall believe on him of whom: they 
&* have not ? And how ſhall they hear with- 
out a preacher? And how ſhall they preach ex- 
« cept they be ſent? e he be 
Scots 4 Palladius: er 
lievers bad heard of Chriſt. 
preached to them, and 4 * been = 
By whom ſent we cannot 8 
reaſoning does not require it. Certainly — 
as had power and authority devolved. Gat gra 
original Sender. And if we are to look. towards 
2 human miſſion, which, after the Apoſtolic times, 
was the ordinary, if not the only method of con- 
veyance, where ſhall we find a readier or more 
likely ſource of miſſion than from the neighbour- 
ing churches of the Roman pürt of Britain and 
their reſpective Biſhops, an Eborius of York = 
inſtance who was next to them, and may be 
thought to have had as eaſy a communication 
with them as with Arles in France, Yet this 
does not prove, nor even i =. paper us to ſuppoſe, 
that the — all this time egular organi- 
zed church among them, or a ſettled government 
either by Biſhops or Preſbyters. Proiper's words 
imply no ſuch thing: Ad Scotos  credentes in 
* Chriſtum'? may ify to ſuch of the Scots 
* as believed in Chriſt, not that all the Scots 
were believers : So then all the fine things ſaid on 
this ſubje& by Boece, and hinted at by Buchanan, 
ae ſaid wholly without book; and the poſterior 
improvements of latter times are no better than 
lo many ' airy fabrits "——_ any folid founda- 
tion. 
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LETTER tion. Palladius is expreſsly ſaid to have been 
I. to the believing Scots: A .cotemporary'-writa 
"rv ſays fo, and that writer calls him primus Epif 
„ copus,“ the firſt Biſhop. Here is à cer 
unconteſted fact: Let us therefore take an | in 
partial view of it, and upon comparing the vatl 
ous accounts we have concerning it, we ſhall fin 
— tary —— e of it as "ſort 

e imagine. er ſays, he was ſent b 
Celeſtine, and the 3 the Pope . 
ſome ſtreſs upon this: But we are not told wh 
title the Pope had to ſend. him, and we are pot 
ignorant how ready the Popes even then were 1 
be meddling in matters where, upon primitive 
principles, they had no immediate concern. | The 
contention between Celeſtine's three predeceſſoꝶ 
and the African Biſhops, of whom the great 80 
Auguſtine was one, about the exerciſe. of churek 
diſcipline upon ſome of their own members, i 
oof af this. And tho' we give Proſper credit 
* the fact in general, yet we know that »the 
man was fully as much attached to the Popes 
. : honour as was conſiſtent with truth and candout. 
We have an inſtance of this in the affair of the 
two Gallican Biſhops, Germanus of Auxerre and 
Lupus of Troyes, coming over to recover the 
Britiſh churches from the infection of the Pe 
lagian errors. Proſper attributes this entirelyto 
Chen. ad Celeſtine, and ſays, © Pope Celeſtine ſends the 
dan 49. « Bithop Germanus, vice ſua, in his own ſtead, 
<« and driving out the Heretics, reduces the Bri 
tons to the Catholic faith.” But another co- 
| temporary writer, Conſtantius a Preſbyter of Ly- 
Bed. Hb. i: ons, who is followed by Bede and many others, 
ap. 17. ſays it was owing to the application of the Britiſh 
Biſhops themſelves to the Biſhops of Gaul, who 
#3 Cl ny 


/ 


or sUUOο f „ 
1 a ſynod held for the purpoſe, 


annaliſt Baronius, that, to reconcile them, he 
vas obliged to ſuppoſe that either the Pope 
« might have before hand devolved his power 
© of legation on the Gallican ſynod,” or given 
his approbation afterwards to the delegates 
whom the ſynod employed.“ It is not un- 


able, I ſhall not fay, partial in this other caſe of 


th is, Proſper could not be ' intimately ac- 
quainted with the particular ſituation or progreſs 


He might have heard that there were ſuch a 
people, and in Britain too, from the accounts 
hich the Roman troops would bring over of 
heir haraſſing the provinces there: And ſome 
diſtant hints might have been given Him, that 
ere was ſomething like chriſtianity among them. 
But what form of church-government was or 
ould be among a people ſo rough and unciviliz- 
d as the Scots then would appear to a Roman 
eye, he could not diſtinaly know: So that he 
ight naturally ſuppaſe that any Biſhop, who 
would venture among them, either by a miſſion 
from the Pope or by any other deputation, would 
de the firſt of that character, whom ſuch an un- 
trained and unſettled ſect of chriſtians had been 
woured with. I do not mean that this was ac- 
ually the caſe, or that the Scots at this era were 
eally ſo wild and irregular either as to church 
or ſtate: But only, that, from the unfavourablę 
idea which the Romans would have of them as 


re- 


Palladius. And if ſo, the Pope would have no 
more glory by the one than by the other. For the 


of chriſtianity among the Scots at that time.— 


deputed Ger. Lr 
anus and Lupus for that wark. And this dif. II. 
ference of accounts appeared ſo matetial to the WWW 


D. 429. 


ikely that Proſper might have been as favour: 9. 531. 


\ 
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mrrEr — 2 the diſmal complaints of the po 
III. Britons, Proſper might, conſiſtently a—_ i 
Call dar he-could hear about them, Ip 
them in no better light, and conſequently mig 
write of nn pad them in the: lame 
he does. - 
But, to paſs over theſe 
though not ' improbable, it remains to ＋ ke 
* What this Palladius did among the Scots when h 
came: This is the main queſtion, and Profp 
"on nothing about it. It is from our o 
torians that we have any anſwer to it, and d 
$-otichron- are. all ſull upon it. Fordun tells us that Þ 
a _ into Scotland in 5 eleventh year 
g Eugenius, cum magna cleri comitiva, wi 
a great company of clergy, and that the 
N him a habitation at Fordun in the — 2 
* Major ſays, * Pope Celeſtine conſecrates Pallad 
4 A Biſhop, and ſends him to Scotland: For d I 
Scots had been inſtructed in the faith by P 
„ and Monks, without Biſhops : Palladius d 
| « dains Seryanus a Biſhop, and ſends him to l 
kr Orkneys,” Kc. Boece fays, © he ordained 80 
% yanus a 3 and! foor him to the Orkney 
« and hkewiſe nde, Term, wham Deco 
t baptized when a child, Archbiſhop of the Pi 
being in all theſe good offices fopported by | 
« piety and liberality of — » who bat 
Hit, lib.ii. c ſucceeded Eugenius.” Polydore Virgil, an EN 
liſh writer of that age, brings him down to 4 
time of ' Conſtantine, who ſucceeded Dongar 
which is full years — over 
Boch, Hit. Buchanan ſays, © Palladivis was ſent b by 
R. 43 * leſtine to root out the remainders of the | 
« gian hereſy, under whoſe inſtitution a great m 
43 tb. men came — ns. 


as con: 
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lineſs of life, the chief of whom'” (he ſays, con- LETTER 
y to both chronology and fact) « were Patri- III. 
cius, Servanus, Ninanus, Kentigernus: Thi < 
Palladius is believed to have been the firſt wo 
made Biſhops in Scotland: For before that 

* time,” & c. His nameſake David Buchanan en- ARE 
urges, in conformity to his own principles, upon Mi te 
this, and adds, that when Palladius had p. 28, 25. 
« with ſmall difficulty aſſiſted the orthodox to 
diſabuſe thoſe who had been carried away by 

« Pelagianiſm, he in a ſhort time by ſubtile in- 

© ſinuations gained ſo far on the well- meaning 
Scots, that they conſented to take new go- 
vernours of their church, who were to have 

a degree and pre- eminence above their brethren, 

© viz, the Prelate Biſhops.” And a little af. 

er he ſays further, „ Palladius having brought 
Hierarchie into the church of Setland, 

* to his next care to provide for the mainten- 

ance of this new degree and order, which was 
obtained without great difficulty of both Prince 

and people, under pretext of piety, but with 

bad ſueceſs, as by the wofull experience of 

* following times we have found.” From theſe 
deſcriptions, each of them improving upon, and 

welling out what had gone before, we are led to 

believe that Palladius had entirely altered the old 
onſtitution, and had continued ſo long among 

the Scots as to have had full time to ſettle every 

thing on a regular and- well digeſted plan, On 

the other hand there are hiſtorians, and theſe too 

of no mean figure either for antiquity or credit, 

whom "Archbiſhop Uſher produces as differing — 8 
widely from all this: Nennius, for inſtance, Mat- cp. us, 16. 
thew Flarilegus, Probus Hibernus, Jocelin, and 
the writer of St. Patrick's life in the Iriſh- lan- 


guage, 
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LETTER e; &c. who all Agree as to the ſhort time | 
III. ſucceſs of Palladius“ labours. To thęſe : 
8 be added the continuator of Fordun's hiſtory 
Lid. vi, Who ſays that on the death of Palladius who 
„ Bro Celeſtine * ſent to the Scots, Patrid 

6.49 — Biſhop and ſent to the Iriſi: A 
* 2 che French hiſtorian Fleury, who on the auth 
„„ of Bolandus ſays, Pope Celeſtine having be 
513 Y g 
„ acquainted with the death of Palladius wha 
* he had ſent into Scotland, appointed St. Patri 
“ in his room, whom he ordained Biſhop and eu 
* to preach the faith, in Ireland. Theſe account 
ſpeak. in a quite, different ſtrain from thoſe 1 
above: Yet they ſeem. for the moſt, part to agi 
in one thing about Palladius,. that he died among 
the Picts: = mentions the place, and calls 
Fordun wr N And tho' the hiſtory 
Fordun fays that the King of the- Scots gave tha 
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place to Palladius, it is certain from -congurrenl 


authorities that the part of the country now a 
led Merns did at that time belong to the Pich 
Let that Palladius had ſome particular connec 
tion there, either by reſidence , or death, appean 
from the Fady. fair (Palladii feria) kept up in tha 
neighbourhood to this day. Now what can 
fairly and on ſolid grounds make of all this? No 
thing, I think, from which to draw any juſt a 
Scene, or upon which to raiſe. any well-con 
Qed ſtruQure, either of Papal ſupremacy. a 
reſbyterian parity: But only in general tha 
about that time there was a Biſhop Palladw 
ſomewhere, in what is now. called —— and 
that his labours had not been of ſo long conti 
nuance, nor attended with ſo much ſucceſs 8 
Fueh. bin. the wehen man himſelf, (ſanctiſſimus homo, as a 


* B anan call him) would have wiſhed, ** 


time ar 
heſe 

hiſton 
18 Who! 
» Patrig 
. .And 
author 
ing cen 


ave ſuch traditions to be, if not well ſupported, 
t leaſt uniform and well connected, in a word, 
onſiſtent with one another: And when in a 
umber of traditions on the ſame ſubject, we find 
ifferences, and even contradictions in material 
vints, the mind, if not warped by prejudice, will 
nly aſſent to ſuch parts -as they al in and 
onvey down to us: Which ry exatly the caſe 
efore us, and is indeed all 1 intend. by what-I 
ave ſaid about Palladius. There is no more au- 
hority for the one claſs of accounts concerning 
im, than for- the other; But they all ag 
hat there was ſuch a man in this counti „bat 
je bore the character of a Biſhop, and t 
ied among the Pits. And this, Iſtill think, is 
e utmoſt length we can go, with any fure 


round to go upon, in our minen 4 
bim. | 
I am yours Se. 


4 > * 
4 * +4 a Fl , | 
T LET- 


er ages Wr üben much un e LATTY 
would not propoſe, by all this, to A from III. 
e reſpe&- due to old traditions: But I would A 
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3 if the ich, Lo Palladiia | he t 
Diviſſon of their Gountry into a & 
a2, Northern Diſtrici . Cbriſianuy | 
duced into the former by Ninian into tb een 

ter by Columba 4H ted 7 — 
eee, 


| "1 | 
1 4 | þ 
Have . RO in my aſt kr, 4a 16 wood 

no ſufficient rt for aſſigning the mf f 

of Palladius to what is now called Ireland, 

all the pains that Archbiſhop Uſher has taken 
deprive our country of him, Neither do I f Wwni 
dn. Ely in with another opinion of his, adopted after. 
p. 689-694, — * tive Mr. Innes, that cm > 853 
rch (or to in common ſtyle, Fe 
2 gus II.) of 19055 ae and reign, honed is nol — 
. leaſt doubt, was not heard of in Britain, til 
about a hundred years after the era aſſigned 
him by our hiſtorians. In ſupport of this opini | 
on, the primate produces ſome Iriſh legends, 2 * } 
Mr. Innes argues on the improbability of three ... 
ſucceſſive generations taking up the ſpace of cu dd in 


hundred and eighty fix years, the time. betwes oh 
the death of Fer ich is e to han * 


deen in 419, and of Aidan, his great gran be: 


+ * 


* 
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re 
„ recep 
. er the lives of King 
o what comm n che lives 8. 
Let our 8 annals; afford an inſtatice after- ; 
wards, not far ſhort, of what Mr. Innes 
:* And he ſeems tos have overlooked a di 
— embaraſſes his calculation, as — — 
be thinks the long lives de the old ont. For ac- 
ording to the Iriſh chronicles, to Which he. re- 
ROY ned three years, Don- 
— o we b Congad an. of 
— - ſo that this laſt be- 
fe nar pores > whan by 'the conſtitution, 
Thich: e admit a minor to the throne, 
he muſt have been at leaſt twenty one of 
age, and conſequently - born, at gr before the 
ear 490. Now we ate told in the legends 
quoted by Uſher, that about this time Fergus 


was ©  adoleſcens,” a young man, the youngeſt 


him out of his ſhare” of their paternal 
Which does not well agree with his being 

a grandfather, as this curtailing ſcheme repreſents 
tim. 80 little/certaunty or correctneſs is there 
to be found in theſe old accounts, when 

come to be too particular, and to give too mi- 
nute a detail of men and things. And I men- 
tion Ne e kite clearnels. is 40 | 

. i Gr 10 9 
enn Mac b I 

[ng Dino og = * Tad ien fon 
died in 115g : DN 27 4 dſon (who in reſpect 
of age rhight hae been David's Ad e 1214 . 
that dere wei have a hundted and — four years Tor three 
ſucceſhions, which is not mut hot of the comended . diſtenee 


——— ans nn agfio 0 27 
Tix | de 


222 \Thit, he arg 
years, n 


indeed of twelve brethren, who wanted to — i 


uppen be looked for in the accounts of our chubch h 


puch a cloud of obſcurity. / 4-4 0,. roger 


88 col- ſpeaking of Celeſtineꝰs zeal againſt the Pelagian 


latorem 
Cap. xi. 


| that Palladius was in this” country”: 


Palladius over to Ireland, becauſe of the antitheſ 


„ 
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vernment, when our civil biſtory?ls: involved 


'T-admit; and I think from ſufficient authoriy 
at a wie 


when the people called Scots had a 
ing over them, and that he was clothed 
empowered to act in the Epiſcopal Gch 
But how long he ſtayed here, or what places 
acted in, and hat regulations or ſettlemente 
made, we have no certain information. Erol 
his being ſent to the believing Scots we are na 
to infer that his labours were confined to them 
and his dying at Fordun in the very heart almol 
of the then 2 Nad kingdom is a preſumption 
leaſt that he had ſome — with, and rel 
tion to that people. Indeed this ſeems to "by 
hinted at in another book of Proſper's, when 


in Britain, he ſays “ having ordained as Biſhop 
“ for the Scots, while he labours to preſerꝶ 
«© the Roman (part of the iſland) 5 he 
0 likewiſe made the barbarian (part of it) chr. 
„ ſtian.' This is one of thoſe paſſages which 
Archbiſhop Uſher would fain lay hold of, to cam 


between the © Romanam et barbaram infulam,” 

_ amp ur ae _ the e 1 
an ut b mar and fact my 
way of rendering it: > For none of he Roman 
writers ever called the whole iſland Roman, 

if at any time they ſeem to do ſo, it is with It 
ſpect to thoſe over-lea nations, ſpoken of by Gil 
das and Bede, beyond the friths, which were in 
thoſe days called ſeas, and made the Northern 
8 1 called another ifland. W 


- 


— 
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volved i 
en 
uthority 
t a" un 
W 

„ a 


daracter 


roſper, being that part of Britain not ſubject to 
he omant; 1 think ie Katy follows that 

its ought to be included in this deſcription, as 
t is certain that in Proſpers time, and both be- 
ore and after him, the Picts were as formidable 
o, and as well known by- the Romans as the 
dcots were. . i) 5 Nen een 


This conſideration; joined to the beſt atteſted 
part of Palladius“ hiſtory, that he died and was 
buried àmong the Picts, opens up to us another 
cene which has not as yet been looked at, but 


1 


Which from the nature and deſign of this preſent 
rt almolWliſquiſition, we'ſhall'find of equal importance and 
ption oncern to us: And that is to take a view of 
ind reh the time and manner of introducing the chriſtian 
8 to aith among that other — 4 of the 
„ When Northern parts of Britain, ſo much and ſo long 


liſtinguiſned both in the Roman and Scottiſh an- 
als by the name of Pi. I have often wonder- 
xd that their converſion ſhould have been fo 
ittle taken notice of, and that even chriſtian 
rriters have been ſo ſilent about them, as if 
hey had been a deſpicable race with whom 
he preſent inhabitants of Scotland had no man- 
er of concern, or had reaſon to be aſhamed of 
hem : And I cannot help thinking that this ne- 
glect is in a great meaſure the cauſe of much of 
xt confuſion and inaccuracy t be met with 
1 our eccleſiaſtical antiquities. We are fo taken 
p with, and ſo fond of the title of Scots, which 
deed has been now long and uni known, 
it we ſeldom think of any other e having 
ver been in this country: And when at any 
ime or by any tradition we hear of this or that 
amous man preaching the goſpel, and * 


his interpretation of the „ barbardus iſland,” in Ir Tn 
the 
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z7TER the church in - theſe Northern : parts, Ly ke 
"Iv. the glory of; all thin to.the. Beats, and. 
WY ſo.and fo wagitone jn.Scotland. This 


woman, and child of 3 — 
by our brave and victorious | 
wa macs — it — * 
— — not of neceſſity, to 
and when, and how theſe Pics, once , a po 


trutli, or had any 
2 


thentic and — Accounts of theſe old in 
bitants of North - Britain, not - of the Picts on 
but even of the Scots alſo. The caſualties 
time, and the ravages of war have been equal 
injurious to bath nations, and the Scottiſn a 
quities have ſuffered as much in proportion from 
the devaſtations of Edward Long _ 
Pictiſh could have done from 
Kenneth Macalpin. The defect of evidence es, 
fore needs be no objection againſt an inquity is 
o the ſtate of Pictiſh chriſtianity 2 And the 10 
tion of the univerſal deſtruction of their-nationy 
which prevailed a while, is. now juſtly expladed 
and given up. Probability and fact are both 
rk oo The ;\Seottiſh K Kenneth 


9443 


o /8COTEAND. | „ 


is grandmother, the true heir of the Pictiſh LETTER 
ingdom: And tho' in proſecution of that lady's ä 
ght, which was begun by, and fatal to his fa- WW 
er Alpin, Kenneth was obliged to uſe force a- 
ainſt the intermediate uſurpers and their parti- 
dans, which could not but be produRtive of much 
hloodſhed on both ſides, yet it is not to be 
ought that, after his laſt deciſive victory, he 
ither did or would extirpate the remains of a 
zeople whom he 2 all _ — his 
. and liege ſubjects: Eſpecially when we 
ander the folly if. deſolating uch vaſt part 
pf his dominions a8 het — 3 certain- 

were, and the impoſſibility, for a time at 
al, of peopling — — . of his | 
wn old kingdom, which, as Robert Bruce told Jo. Map - 
is army, in his ſpeech to them before the battle a. 
of Bannockburn, was ſcarcely. the third part of 
what is now called Scotland. In confirmation 
pf which, and further to confute the ſtrange 
ncy of a total maſſacre of fuch à numerous 
eople, we find in fact that Kenneth himſelf and n, p., 
ome of his ſucceſſors are, by ſeveral old writers, cap. xv. ü 
rior to Fordun, called Kings of the Picts. From Crit. Ef 
heſe and other undoubted documents, it * 
varrantably be inferred that the preſent inhabi- 
ants of Scotland, which in proceſs of time came 
to be the known name of the united kingdoms, 
are as much the offspring and race of the Picts 
as of the Scots: Conſequently, that we are as 
much intereſted in the concerns of the Pigs both 
In church and ſtate, as we are with the Scots, 
and equally entitled to take a view, as diſtinctly 
as we can with the few helps we have, of the 
celeſiaſtical antiquities of both. We all lay claim, 
and we think - juſtly too, tho* from different mo- 

: tives, 
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LETTER 
IV. 


2 e it is faid he was: 
to E levin ots, every, party am Ong 
us in l ng him the firſt Scottiſh Biſhop 
Let we 3 a cloud of concurring authoriti 
that this firſt Biſhop of the Scots died 
buried © in terra Pitorum,” among, the TH 
15 Here not ſomething here, ſufficient Ma, Sur 
curioſity, and. to t us upon inquiring —_ 
had $i — It is not faid 4 
among them, which would not have — tec 
if — caſe had been ſo: And therefore it ma 
be ſuppoſed they were friendly to him, and! 
heard of chriſtianity either from him oF Frog 
ſome one or other lum. 

Indeed Buchanan, upon what author ry L bag 1 Knon 
not, would make us believe that the 


chriſtians at the time of the expulſion of the Sco 


Burh. hiſt. 


lib. iv. in 


reg. 39. 


and complaing much of them for their .cruelt 
to the 545 Scottiſh Prieſts. and Monks, at f 
ſame time that they themſchves were < public 
« chriſtianis inſtitutis imbuti, that is, mad 
public profeſſion of the chriſtian rites. But Bede, | 


an older writer by more than eight hundred . 


attributes the converfion of the Picts to a Nin 

or Ninianus, whom our vulgar language calls 8. 
i. Ringan. . For he ſays The Southern | Picts, why 
« dwell on the South fide of the mountain 
« leaving the errors of idolatry, had embrace 
« the true faith by the preaching of Biſha 
« Nynias, a reverend and holy man of the n 

ce tion of the Britons, who had been regularlj 
« inſtructed in the myſteries of religion at Rome 
« and fixed his Epiſcopal ſeat at a place in the 
6 province of the Bernicians called Candida Ci 

ea,“ becauſe he built there a church of white 


7 Kone, FRONT: to the cuſtom of the Britons," 


For 


+ 


# 
U F 
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ordun ſpecifies his being coeval with St. Martin Lxrrzn 

Tours who died in 401, and ſays, he preached IV. 

the nations ultra fretum Scoticum, which vw 

Fordun's ſenſe who lived at St. Andrews, fd“ 

\eans South of the Frith of Forth. Boece calls ep. 9. 

im the renowned Doctor of the Scots, Picts, 

d Britons: Tho' John Major, who was co- tem- ge 

prary with Boece, doubts of his having taught 

e Scots, from the collect which uſed to be read 

the office for him, and begins thus, God who 

by the doctrine of the holy Biſhop and Confeſ- 

ſor Ninian didſt teach the nations of the Picts | 

and Britons,” without mentioning the Scots. Maj. lib. 

he general voice of hiſtory calls him the Apoſtle ©?* * 

f the Picts, and it is commonly thought he died 

bout the year 430, when Palladius came over, 

o', as I hinted before, Buchanan out of his own 

ead makes him one of Palladius* ſcholars, no 

oubt to put the better face upon the then fa- 

ourite notion of Palladius being the firſt who 

ade Biſhops in Scotland. It is not material to 

quire where theſe Southern Picts dwelt, as it is 

nough for my preſent purpoſe that they had a 

Biſhop Ninian among them. Yet we may take 

look at this queſtion too. Fordun fays, they 

welt to the South of the Scottiſh Frith: And Ra- 

ulphus in his Polychronicon tells us more par- 

icularly, „That they dwelt in that part of the 

* iſland which, extending from the Roman wall 

to the Scottiſh ſea, contained in it Galloway * 

and Lothian.” But Archbiſhop Uſher will not 8 

low this, and confines them to the countries be- 

een the Forth and the Grampian hills, where 

e writer of St. Ninian's life ſays, He ordained 

t weiß Preſbyters, conſecrated Biſhops, divided the land 

Britons. WF into dioceſes, and having ſettled all in the faith, 
For K : «ror 


L.BTERR “ returned to his own ſee.” The Primate f 


—— 


Uh. Prim. 
cap. 13. 
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to have. no other reaſon for n bee theſe Pi | 
to the North of the Forth, than becauſe, 2 
thinks, that Southern tract having been redug 
into a Roman province by the name of Vale 
was in Ninian's time poſed by the Brine 
and in Pede's time by 1 Ang a. 
Yet that proyinge we axe told, was ereRted in 30 

after which the Roman power began to. dete 
more and more in theſe parts : Till at laſt, as Gi 1 
das complains, about the year 426, Which of. : . 
incides with Ninian's hiſtory, the Fits togk | ort 
able Mey of all the mid-land provinges lil; 


Wards the FE; ko to the Northumbonall r. 


as we do. About St. Ninian's time, from 


yall, and continued fo till ſome ame after Foun 
coming in of the $axons in 449. 
In any caſe we may date the firſt appearance 
chriſtianity among the Picts from tho, gg. 
Ya S 40 
not — to urs, We are not 
ſucceſſion or diſtin& account, 
E n 
a people ſo much addicted to war, and a bury. 


b. e in the field, either marching ag F ＋ 


S It is very well, en 
dered, that we know ſo much of t 


bitter invectives that Gildas throws out agg 
them, we find them as far South as the NorthusHfrwif 
brian wall. When the Saxons came over, th | 
ſoon made peace with the PiQs, to turn their am 
againſt the Britons who had ſent for them: here 


tho' theſe Saxons, after having humbled the M. fes 


tons, oft times fell um tet ad | 


grees got ſuch a footing in the midland proving wir 
#9 to make them a part of the kingdom of I in 


er $60FLAND. *% 


jcia ſet tip by Ida in 545, yet it does not appear II TEA 
vat the Picts of theſe parts Þ he expelled; but ſtill IV. 
3 uneafy under the Savon yoke, aid tha 

on ities to recover their poffeſſiot 

of te hands of thefe new niaſters. So then 

to the various events of theſe conten- 
—— we may believe their church affairs would 
lated. Thos Bede telk us, that when 54. HY 
U ing of the Northumbriams had in à great Rs 
eafure ſubdued the Pits and Scots who inhabit= 
{ the North of, Britain, (that is, the as far 

orth as the Friths of Forth and Clyde, which 

heſe old writers 6ft ſuppoſe to be the Northern 
xtremities of whit they call Britain,) and mide 

hem tributary to hit, he appomted Wilfrid, 
\rchbiſhop of York, to be Biſhop of the Pidts; 4s 

xr as Oſwi's empire over them extended. 

$70, Egfrid the fon and fucceſſor of Ofwi d 

d the revolting Piets with a great ſlaughter. 

$81, Wilfrid being on account of his pride and 
urbulent humour baniſhed out of the Northum- 

ian territories; Theodore, Archbifhop/ of Canter- 

bury, who then was WilfriPs enemy, divided the 

ee of York into three or four Epiſcopal, furiſ- 

6 aro 1s, and among the reſt ordainect one Trum - N 
vine Biſnop of the —— of the Picts which 

vas then fu 2 7 Engliſh : 938 
ſhſted at 2 « no hel by Theodore in 68 

I'wiford in eber and fubſcribes fim. 

lf, Trumwine Nido of the Picts. That ſame 

— 4 was Killed in battle by the Picts, who 


Bede, © recovered all their Bed. « 
, 12 2 the Angles had held: Toa = 


* Trumwine, who had been their Biſhop, retired 
* with his Monks and Clergy, from Abercorn 
in the — the Forth, — 
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LETTER 
IV, 


NES 


« had reſided, to the monaſtery of Streneſhal, nc 


Om 

“Whitby, where he died.” I have taken Mund 
more notice of all this, both to ſhew the confullMabo 
ed and fluftuating ſtate of the Southern pong. 
of what is now Scotland, when the inhabit This 
firſt came over to chriſtianity, and to confirm thilfyhict 
probability I have already mentioned, of the tion © 
people's having been aſſiſted and directed in the ed tel 
converſion by the clergy in their Southern nei cColun 
bourhood, who, we are ſure, as far back as Mit, an 
have any certainty about them, whether BritonMof Ion 
or Saxons, were always, without interruptiondoes i 
under the inſpection of Biſhops. This then to this 
the ſituation of church affairs at firſt and for ſom life w. 
tract of time, in the Southern diviſion of the by Ac 
Picts, whom I have no ſcruple to call, in pa vernm 
our anceſtors, writin 
But there was another diviſion of them, to piece 
North of the Grampian hills, and . extending alWwe ar 
along the Eaſtern coaſt of what is now called Hy, e 
Lowlands, to the utmoſt extremity of the iſlandMW©Brude 
even as ſome think to the very Orkneys, The When 
were not ſo ſoon converted as their SouthenMWabode 
countrymen, probably becauſe of their ſo mud Strath 
greater remoteneſs from the opportunities of H fidenc 
tiſh aſſiſtance. For Bede tells us, it was only WWprobal 
the year 565, which was the gth year of the neys, 
King Brude, ſon of Meilochon, that the ge Brude 
was preached to them by the labours and piety all (who 
the famous Columba. This man was born Wil Brude 


Ireland, about the year 520, of noble parent Monk 

and being obliged, on account of ſome religo This 

differences, to leave his native country, where WWagain(! 

had long been conſpicuous for his zeal and rege But t. 

larity, came over to the Weſtern iſles of Scotlani man | 

and got one of them, then called Hy, in * the ge 
ol 
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om the Scottiſn King Convallus, where he LETTER 
founded a monaſtery under his own inſpection as IV. 
\bbot, which in proceſs of time became, and 
ong continued, of 0 repute over all Britain. 
This is that iſland which Boece calls Iona, and to 
which he ſays Fergus II. ſent the valuable collec- 
tion of books from Rome: Tho' by the undoubt- 
d teſtimony of cotemporary writers we are aſſured 
Columba was the firſt who began a monaſtery in 
it, and from whom it ſeems to have got the name 
of Iona, which ſignifies in Hebrew what Columba 
does in Latin, a Dove, as in honour of him it is 
to this day called Hy-Columkill. This holy man's 
life was written about eighty years after his death 
by Adamnanus, one of his ſucceſſors in the go- 
vernment of that monaſtery, which, next to, the 
writings of Gildas, is the moſt ancient hiſtorical 
piece remaining of any Britiſh writer. And by it 
we are informed, that Columbus” journeys from 
Hy, going to and returning from the habitation of 
Brude King of the Picts, were by Lough-neſs: 
Whence it appears, that beſides the ordinary 
abode of the Pictiſn Kings at Abernethy in 
Strathern, King Brude muſt have had another re- 
lidence at the North end of Lough- neſs, and that 
probably too his dominions extended to the Ork- 
neys, ſince we find Columba intreating King 
Brude to command the Prince of the Orkneys 
(who was preſent, and had given ho to 
Brude for his fidelity) to be favourable to the | 
Monks whom Columba had ſent to theſe iſlands. umer de 
This Brude was a pagan, and ſhut his doors Prim. e. 
againſt Columba when Le firſt went to viſit him: Ct. Kr, 
But the aſſiduity and perſeverance of the holy v. 83--93- 
man prevailed, and laid ſuch a foundation for 
the general converſion of that whole riſen, 
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Trrrn that he is juſtly eſteemed the Apoſtle of f 
IV. Northern Pics, as St. Ninian ſo long befote fh 
OS, _ Southern. And thus we ſee how and whi 
riſtianity was begun among that orice reno 
people of the Pits, from whom I have fuid i 
8 inhabitants of Scotland are, in all | 
ility, as _ deſcended, and with whom, 
that caſe, they certainly are as much « 
as they are from or with the Scots. 
But theſe two, Ninian and. Columba, are 1 
the only reſpectable names in the feligious bit 
of our country in theſe early times, We read i 
a St. Servanus, whom our hiſtorians make # 
ciple of Palladius, and they further _ 
ladius ordained him Biſhop, and ſent | 
Orkneys. The writer of St. Mungo's life, by ; 
Archbiſhop Uſher quotes as prior to Fordun, ſa 
that Palladius, on his coming to Scotlant 
found there the holy man Servanus, and to 
„% him to be his fellowdebourer in the Lost 
Uſher de vineyard.” So it would feem Servanus hi 
Prin. c.15- been here before Palladius, and had got forte | 
of reſidence about the Frith of Forth : for Fo ol 
of the iſtand of Inch-keith, fa = 
preſided the Abbot 8. Adammanus, wh on 
a « Hts received St. Servanus with his 
Scotichr, « ons on their firſt coming into Scotland.“ 
cap. 6, in the life of St. Mungo we read that Ser 
baptized him at Culinroſs, now Culrofs in Fi 
where he was born. Which traditions, if t 
make this old Saint belong to the Pits, as mt 
as his being employed by Palladius wonld, om tl 
common hypotheſis, Alen him to the Scots. 
Another ſhining character in thefe old ch 
nicles is Kentigern, or St. Mungo: Of who! 


tradition goes that he was of Royal blood, bei 


e 525 fuppoſed, the fon of Eugenius III. King of Lrrrza 
— he Scots by a Thametis, daughter or grandchild IV. 
a2 Lothus King of the Picts; that his mother, 


3 > conceal her diſgrace, bore him privately at Cul- 
fad s on the Forth, that St. Servanus baptized the 
1 hild there, and called him firſt Kean-tiern, which 


enifies Head-Lord, but afterwards, on ſeeing the 
oy's good qualities, gave him the familiar ap- 
lation of Mungbu, dear friend, whence came 
oth his names, the Latin Kentigernus and vulgar 
Mungo. But there is a difficulty in this account 
f making Servanus baptize Mungo, if Servanus 
as a man of repute when Palladius came to 
he country in 430, and if it be true which John 
f Tinmouth writes of Mungo, that he went to 
Rome to viſit Pope Gregory, who came to the 
Popedom in 590. In which caſe either Servanus 
r Kentigern muſt have lived to an extreme old 
ge, much beyond the common length of life 
ven in thoſe days. I know this difficulty has 
en foreſeen by Kentigern's biographers, and a 
lution offered, by telling us that he hved a hund- 
ed and eighty five years, which. indeed removes 
he objection, but at the expence of a very great 
mprobability. Yet we bave good authority to be 
ured that there was ſuch a perſon; that he was 


* good and holy man; that he preached the 
Gay olpel in the country about Glaſgow, and found- 
In a church there, where the cathedral to this 
- if ei”) is called after him St. Mungo's; that being 


nyen from that ſee by the iniquity of one Mer- 
n, a petty prince of the country, he retired in- 
North Wales, and fat ſome years Biſhop. in a 
lace called. Elwy ; that being invited back by 
lerkin's ſucceſſor Roderick, he left his charge in 
Vales to bis diſciple Aſagh, (from whom it has 


been 


n Moceſe of St. 
IV, returned to Glaſgow, where he died in a 
We, This is all that can be gathered vit 
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* s- 


any confidence concerning him, out of the 
ous, and ſome of them unchronological, account 
of him that his hiſtorians have e to 
world. 
I might have mentioned fundry other old 3 
ers in our country, of whom we have. only 
names extant ; and theſe names too ſo m 
tended about, that we are not certain 
they belonged to our forefathers or not. 'B 
theſe I have mentioned admit of no diſpute, ar 
are allowed by univerſal conſent to have plant 
the goſpel at various times, and in the varia 
s of what is now called Scotland. Even! 
—— himſelf, whom from our preſent un; 
Scots we pretend to have moſt concern in, -1 
withſtanding of all the ſtir that the Iriſh v 
have made to confine him to their country, is 
knowledged by theſe very writers to have dit 
in what is now our country, and a place in ol 
country retains his name and memory to j 


x, the whole then, from what has been fa 
this much follows, that in the ſpace of about tv 
hundred years, from the year 400 or. thereabout, 
the year 603 when Columba died, we ſee in tt 
country a Ninian among the Southern Pic a 
at Whitehern 1n Galloway, a Palladius ſent t 
the Scots and dying in the Merns, a Servanus 
Culroſs, a Kentigern at Glaſgow, and a Column 
in the Weſtern iſles and at hneſs.. And, & 
cept Columba, we find them all called Biſhop 
and ſpoken of as performing all the offices, al 
exerciſing all the powers that ever any. of the 1 


9 
or ora r 


* nitive Biſhops did. Whether they poſſeſſed the — 
1 1r0e 8 Or enjoyed the ſplendid dignities IVV. 


00 vil f modern Biſhops, is not a material queſtion.— elec 
were Biſhops in the true Apoſtalical ſenſe, 
d that is ſufficient for the friends of Epiſcopacy: 
de darkneſs of thoſe ages, as well as the con- 
ed unſettled ſtate of our country, for a long 
ime after it became chriſtian, prevents our get- 
ing ſuch clear intelligence in theſe matters, as 
he Eaſtern parts of the world, and the annals of 
olite Greece and Rome afford. Any civilization 
our Northern parts came in with chriſtianity, 
id it is not to be expected that in the dawning 
that civilization our country ſhould be able to 
ſh ſuch accurate hiſtorians as thoſe nations 
ſho had been ſo long poliſhed and improved be- 
re us. We are now advancing to an era of 
dme more light and intelligence, than what we 
ave yet met with, though till not ſo clear and 


atisfatory as could be wiſhed. However, ſuch 
8 1t is, my next letter ſhall begin to lay it open: 
lean time, . conclude this with being, as ever, 


Yours, &c. 


\ 
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M. Non of Auguſtin into Britain by Pope Grays 
Conſequences of it Account of the ; ecch 
N aftical Hiſtorian Bede and of the Pil 
Churches as recorded by him and others. &i 
of Regulus, with the Relicts of St. Andre: 
Account of the Pictiſb Church concluded. 


HEN I call the miſſion of A 
his aſſociates into Britain by Pope Gn ho” ſc 
gory, an era of more light and i ae ha 
what we have yet met with, I do ow, mean ti 
any new illumination was thereby conveyed i 
our country, but only that the old communi 
== was again opened, which had formerh 
ſiſted GR the iſland of Britain, and thi 
polite part of the continent. This communic: 
tion had been in a r 
3 during the moſt of the time when thoſe chn 
| ſtian Worthies flouriſhed, whom I have — 
ed in the preceding letter. The power of thi 
Romans was much diminiſhed both at home and 
abroad, about the time of Palladius. Not mat 
years after, they withdrew their troops altogethe 
$ out of Britain. And in their room, the Saxon 
x a heathen and barbarous race, got W 


- > «c —n6' 


I 


heſe perfidious auxiliaries ſoon turned their arms LETTER 
gainſt the poor chriſtian Britons, and drove V, 
ch of them as eſcaped their butchering hands 
to the mountains of Wales, or over the Sol- _ 
pay Firth into the South-welt parts of Scotland. 
The Scots and Picts all Fw time were likewiſe 
ual "agitation ; ſometimes fighting with 
— — aſſiſting the Southern con- 
enders, and many times obliged to defend their 
dun territories againſt the Saxon invaders. They 
ad little or no acquaintance with writers abroad, 
rho might have recorded their tranfactions, and 
tle leiſure or quiet at home to record them them- 
elves ©, 
With reſpect to Ireland, the caſe ſeems to have 
deen very different. That iſland, tho' ſo near 
o Britain which was one entire ſcene of con- 
uſion and tumult, had long enjoyed peace. The 
Romans had never attempted a ſettlement in it, 
ho' ſo oft provoked by the Scots making inroads 
nto the Britiſh territories : Which, by the by, 
another proof that theſe Scots had not come 
put of Ireland on ſuch incurſions, ſince it is more 
han probable, if the Romans had known ſo, that 
hey would, when - victorious as they oft w 
ave purſued theſe pillagers, as they called them, 
nto their own country, and taken revenge of 
hem at home. Neither Picts, Britons, nor Saxons 
ver looked towards Ireland with hoſtile deſigns, 
dome ſquabbles might have been now and then 
* their petty lords and princes at home: 
But they were not moleſted by foreign enemies; 
and it was not till near three hundred years after 
he period now before us, that the Norwegians, 
under their leader Turgeſius, made that lament- 
able devaſtation in it for thirty years, of which 
I. 2 | | their 


Aren their writers ve ſuch a tragical d Jeſcription, 


WV which was much about the time of 


A. Dꝛ 


 fatdown more contentedly than for many years p 
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Accordingly when St. Patrick landed in ye 


find his buſineſs going on quietly enough on 4 
whole, notwithſtanding of a few interruptions nol 
and then, and churches planted thro? vario oned 
parts of the iſland in ſuch 8 and — oog 
continuance of ſucceſs, that before the - 
which I am ſuppoſing terminates our — hich 
of darkneſs, there were Biſhoprics eration rope! 
monaſteries and colleg es founded and f e ppea. 
in almoſt lung liber — of it. And What el before 
this ſo g difference be owing to, og o pre 
calm = cy > Hm from external invaſions u efine 
Ireland was bleſt with, while the iſland l jud 
Britain continued a perpetual field of deſolationffo the 
and bloodſhed to the warlike Picts, the fieraMitying 
Scots, the perſecuted Britons, and the barbaroufWhich 


| 2 divided at laſt among themſelves into t itate 


eng or ſeven kingdoms ? he m 
But when Auguſtin, or Auſtin, came over, th 
condition of Britain had begun to put on anoth he cl 


kind of face. In the North, the - Pits had be tanit 
enlightened by the rays of the goſpel breakinWeory | 
in upon them, from the preaching of a BritWnd ; 
Ninian and an Iriſh Columba. The Scots had gt 
full time to model their government into ſome. ſuſelieve 
of re order, and were beginning to atten ns tc 
— aig 7 6 than to plunder. 5 The old rr ef bel 
after many fruitleſs ſtruggles for liberty, had n 


in the wild and confined habitations to which the reaſe, 


were reduced: And the wiQorious Saxons had a her ( 


laſt been fatisfied with the fine provinces wiaWnterfc 
they had got poſſeſſion of either by arms or — uch 
and = to look abroad to the n orme 


COL 
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ntinent for alliances and connexions. For about LETTER 

vis time we read, that Ethelbert the King of Kent, V. 

nd moſt powerful of all the Saxon Monarchs, had = 

ied Bertha, daughter to Charibert, one of the rey 

lings of Gaul, who being a Chriſtian, had ur | 

joned with Ethelbert for her religion, and had 

rought a Biſhop Luidard out of Gaul with her. 

ere then, beſides a door opened to Auſtin, 

hich the writers on the Romiſh ſide have not 

roperly acknowledged, we find a correſpondence 

ppearing which had not been for many years 
before, and which in time would no doubt tend A 

o produce the defirable effects of cultivation and {.þ 
efinement. And as theſe happy effects are by : 
l judicious writers confeſſed to have been owi 

o the Roman ſettlements in Britain, without 

ifring the ambition and luſt of power from 

hich theſe ſettlements aroſe, ſo we need not he- 

tate to attribute the ſame good conſequences to 

he miſſion of Auſtin and his companions, without 

ing obliged to approve the title, or * 
he claims, of him who ſent them. We ſee chri- 
tanity ſtepping in among the Saxons before Gre- 
fory thought proper to take any notice of them. 
and as it was acknowledged, with reſpect to the 
dcots to whom Palladius was ſent, that they were 
pelievers in Chriſt, ſo was the caſe with the Sax- 
dns too: There were believers, and the means 
of believing among them, before Auſtin had any 
ling to do with them. And theſe weak be- 
zinnings might have in time and by degrees in- 
realed and ſpread over the whole land, tho' nei- 
der Gregory nor any of his ſucceſſors had ever 
aterfered, For, even as it was, this miſſion was 
uch forwarded by the correſpondence already 
emed between the Kentiſh and Gauliſh _— 
Il which 
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-  L8TTER, which gave Auſtin the benefit of Gallic ite 
| „ f eters to go with him: And when he Andeg 
(be found a King who had heard of chriſtianiy 
a Queen who with her retinue made public n 

feſſion of it, a Biſhop with clergy to govern 1 

aſſiſt that infant church, and a temple or chu 

of old "ſtanding, ſince the times of Britiſh as ne 

ſtianity, where the Queen and her Bi met fu 

the offices of chriſtian worſhip. Here was 

foundation laid, and that too on a new ani 

friendly intercourſe between the pagan £ 

. and chriſtian Ftanks, which, in proceſs of 


* yi: 
i,o 2 
$914 


PE Biſhop Luidard and Queen Bertha might l it 
5 ' built upon, and-raiſed a goodly ſtructute from, Wſually 
þ But not to infiſt further upon this, it is no im w. 


2 me to take the fact as it _— — to dats 
from this period a new era of intelligence 
| rn Huge la about the church ain of the 
= - whole iſland. For in leſs than a century af 
| | Auſtin, aroſe the Venerable Bede, as he is called 
who is the firſt proper eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian that 
Britain can boaſt of. The Adamnanus, whom 
ſpoke of before, tho' he was a little older that 
Bede, wrote only the life gf his predeceſſor Cox 
lumba, and .confined himſelf to the labour d 
that Saint in the monaſtery of Hy, and amony 
the Northern Picts. But Bede, — by hit 
connexions a more extenſive correſpondence, took 
a larger compaſs, and thro* his hiſtory of f 
Saxon churches, which ſeems to have been 
main deſign, interſperſes all that he knew 
eccleſiaſtical matters among the other nations 
Britain. And he had good opportunity of bang 
tolerably well acquainted with the Northern 1 
tions, being born in what is now called the 


biſhoprick of Durham, and reſiding all his tim 
t in 
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the monaſtery of Wiremouth in that diſtrict, Lxr ran 

ot far diſtant from the Pictiſn borders. From V. 

im therefore we have the firſt ſure beginning ＋ 
acquaintance even with our own church con- 8 Wo 
rms. And tho', when he goes back to the re- . 
ote antiquities of our original plantations, and 
28 nothing but vague reports at fuch a vaſt 

iſtance of time to truſt to, he may ſometimes 

ll into miſtakes, as later critics have -diſcover- 

1; yet in his accounts of ſuch things as were K 2 
o near to his own day, eſpecially of eccleſiaſtical | 

itters, which ſeem to have been his princi- 

| ſtudy, he certainly deſerves all the credit 

ually given to writers of his character. From 

im we have learned the converſion of the South. 

Pits by St. ,Ninian, and from Adamnanus 

at of the Northern Pi&s by St. Columba. For 

ethod's ſake therefore let me at once diſcuſs; 

hat we know of the church ' hiſtory of that 

ople, from the era of their reſpective conver- | 

ons down to their union with, or ſubjection to 

e Scots under Kenneth Macalpin. And for this, 

tile tho* it be, we are obliged to Bede, and 

dme few remains of Pictiſſi annals that have 

me down to our times. Indeed it is but ſome | 

boſe and ſcattered hints that we have to truſt to. | 44 
continued chain of hiſtory is not to be ex- 

ace, too ected. Some fragments have been met with 

d preſerved by a few curious antiquaries. The Scott. Hil. 


hs e br 


hronicle or catalogue of the Pictiſn Kings, from p. 101-140. 
eir firſt King Cruithne down to Brude their 4 0 
it King, which tho? Mr. Goodall ſeems to def. ie. 
hern noiſe on account of ſome chronological defects, $ 9. 
Hed weer it appears on the main to be not altogether 

is ntemptible, as it contains ſome anecdotes re- 


la- 
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ü 1 
landed in lreland: Ti dea Mendes, 


Abbeſs Dairlugtach, who ſung Allelujah overt 
DOTY — Fordun indeed fs „it was -Garnai 
; ſon of Domnach, (whom the icle makes thi 
0 King,) who built the collegiane hal 
Abernethy, which place he adds was the dh 
ſeat, both royal and — of all the Rog 
of the Picts for many years. The chronicle k 
wiſe tells us, that Brude ſon of Meilochon 8 
forty ninth King, was baptized by St. Colembel 
— 2 of his reign, which Bede ſays, 
conformity to the computation of years in =_ 
was the year -565. From other a 
we that a tine King of the k 
founded the biſhoprick of and a Hu 
Wk cotemporary with our Achaius, ' endow 
* ilremont, now St. Andrews. And the cha 
lary of St. Andrews mentions a Brude ſon of D De 
= their laſt King before their union, 
we. gave Lochlevin to God and St. Servanus. 
Such is the lame and imperſect int 
are able to pick out of ſcattered — ar 
find it difficult enough, I own, to knit — 
counts to one another, or adjuſt them to the rt 
of chronology, Yet in general they ſhew, f 
. chriſtianity had made a conſiderable progreh 
mong the Picts, and was liberally fupported,'® 
cording to the piety of thoſe times. It has k 
thought that they had but one Biſhop at a tin 
os that his ſeat was at Abernethy the 
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lis of the kingdom: And this too has been L 
mproved into an objection againſt modern Epii- 
opacy by the impugners of that conſtitution, But 
10! it had been fo, of which however 5 have 
o certainty, ſuch à proviſion might haye ſerved 
le — of the church in thoſe days, and 


t once converted from paganiſm, ſo might have 
deen ſupplied in ſacred miniſtrations by inferior 
lergy under the inſpection of one Biſhop. It. 
as. ſo, as we read in church hiſtory, with the 
cythians and Goths who, for a — time after 
hriſtianity got footing among them, had but one 


iſnop to take care of them. Indeed of the re- 
bon WM ular and continued ſucceſſion of our Pictiſn 


Biſhops we have few, if any, certain accounts, 


andle of one way or other, as it is not ſingular, 
or in the early times of eccleſiaſtical antiquity, 


as ſtory preſents us with a vaſt number of churches 
Africa, Aſia, Greece, &c. where we are ſure, 


om correſponding documents, there were r 

ar, contents facceſiions of Biſhops, -and — 
now nothing of the names molt of theſe 
Biſhops, unleſs any of them now and then made 
| figure, or were engaged in any controverſy or 
portant buſineſs that came within the ſphere 


ave been the caſe with our Pictiſh churches.— 
They had few or no hiſtorians of their own, and 
17 were not conſpicuous enough on the ſtage 
of Europe to have their eccleſiaſtical affairs hand- 
d down to poſterity by foreigners. Yet we 
Fave the names of ſome of their Biſhops pre- 
at a tm erved to this day. Their firſt converter Ninian 


ne metro called a Biſhop by all who ſpeak of him, as | 
* ; M P well 


mong a people who probably were not all, and ; 


rhich is neither to be wondered at, nor made a 


f hiſtory to take notice of. And this ſeems to 
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{rrTzr well as his cotemporaries Ambroſe or Augull 

VF. are. We read of a Columba about the 6 

Www Biſhop of Dunkeld, which at that time * 

to the Picts, and who educated the famom 

bende Pr. Cuthbert. I have already mentioned a Tru 

cap. xv. wine Biſhop at Abercorn among the Picts abe 

the year 680. In a council held at Rome 

Pope Gregory II. in 721, we find among the ſu 

ſcribers a © Ferguſtus Epiſcopus Scotia Piu 

Pictiſn Biſhop of Scotland, along with a Sed 

lius Epiſcopus Britanniz de genere Scotorunt, 

Fleur, hi, Biſhop of Britain from the nation of the Scot 

Eecleſ.ad Even as far down as towards the cloſe of f 

7 Pictiſn monarchy, according to Archbiſhop Ul 

we meet with a Tarnanus Biſhop of the Pit 

| whom yet the primate would be claiming | 

+ . Ireland by producing an old — yhe 

there is mention of a St, Tarnanus, Brihop « 

Uſer ut Liſmore in Ireland. Perhaps this Tarnanus Biſhe 

ſfupu- of the Pits may be the ſame with the diſciple aft 

Palladius whom Bvece calls Tervanus, and Fo 

dun Tarananus, but who, in any ſhape, ſeems | 

have been a man of great repute, as theres 

place called after him to this day Banchory I 

nan, and his memory preſerved, as is the comme 

way among us, by a market, St. Tarnan's Fait 

about the middle of June, like the Paddy-fairi 

honour of his predeceſſor, and probably his maſle 
Palladius,* bw : 


+ * This place, which ſtands upon Dee twelve miles or ſoWd 
from Aberdeen, tho? now but a rice obſcure village, 


the name of it to have been a place of ſome account, like the # 
mous Banchor in Wales, which in the Britiſh language, we 
told, fighifies ©* pulcher chorus” the fair or goodly choir, 
' was once a renowned monaſtery and the ſeat of learning int 


country, but different from' the now biſhoprick of Bangor 


apurthe 
 colleg 
ore eitl 


[ have not, in this collection of broken intelli- LETTER. 
ence about the PiQiſh church, taken any notice IV. 
fthe wonderful ſtory of Regulus with the telicts WV, 
fthe Apoſtle St. Andrew, under a PiQtiſh King 
lerguſt, about the year 369, which has been 
8. inſiſted on, and even made the foundation 

our metropolitical ſee of St. Andrews, but is ſor 
founded with jarring narrations, and wrapped 
p in ſuch a cloud of fable, that it will not go 
own with an age ſo hard to pleaſe in theſe 'mat- 
ers as ours is. Tis the Barons of Scotland. 


arnarvon ſhire : For the old monaſtery of Banchor, which hass 
ng been in ruins, was in Flintſhire, upon a river called Dee too, 
hich ſeparates this part of Wales from Cheſhire. ' It was the 
bbot of this monaſtery, Dinothus, who oppoſed the pretenſions 
the Pope's miſſionary Auſtin, and reſolutely told him, that he 
nd his Monks owed obedience to none upon earth, but, under 
brit, to their metropolitan the Biſhop' of Caerleon upon Ek : 
n puniſhment of which contumacy, it is ſaid that, according to 
125 prophecy, Edilfrid King of the Northumbrian Saxons 
pon after marched an army againſt them, and murdered eleven 
undred and fifty of them in one day. It is certain they had 
ng been a reſpectable body, and as it were, an academy to all 
e South parts of Britain, There was likewiſe in Ireland, and 
o doubt In imitation of this Britiſh one, a monaſtery- of Ban- 
hor in Ulſter, founded by a St, Congal about the year 560,— 
Vhy then may not our be. ſuppoſed to have had its 
ane from ſome reſemblance to the Britiſh Banchor, and ſo to 
are been a choir or ſear of clergy to the Picts af that diſtrict, 
ther founded or pitched upon by Biſhop Tarnanus to be his re- 
dence ia the neighbourhood, as it is, of his predeceffor's For- 
lun ? The decay of the place now from what perhaps it bas been 
thouſand years ago, needs be no greater objection to this ſi 
tion than the Tae condition of Abernethy in Strathern is a- 
inſt its having once been the habitation of the Pictiſn Kings. 
f ſo, it points out the remains at leaſt of a church ſettlement in 
beſe Northern parts, and: ſhews that, however mean and undiſ- 
aguiſhed a ſpot this Banchor Tarnani is now, it may have been 
college af clergy for the inſtruction of our forefathers long be- 
vre either Aberdeen or Mort!ich. of J 
ci? i tad 
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LETTER in their inſtructions to their | commiſſioners 
V. Rome, and afterwards.in their famous letter 
tee Pope, do build much upon this legend: Bl 
| theſe great men were not critics: Neither d 
their cauſe require it. All they had to do, wat 
produce ſome counter plea of antiquity, whethy 
juſt or not, to bear down, with an equal face 
effrontery, the fabulous ſtories of the King 
England in ſupport of his unjuſt claim. A mon 
likely beginning of a connection with St. And 
might have been had from the later and bett 
vouched- account in our hiſtorians, and even i 
Buchanan bimſelf, of St. Andrew appearing i 
46. the then Pictiſh King Hungus about the year 8 
or ſo, and promiſing him the _—_ over hi 
enemies, which accordingly he gained the nei 
day, That our forefathers muſt have had fon 
cauſe or other for a particular-regard to the me 
mory of this Apoſtle, appears from his having 
been always reckoned the Patron-Saint of 'Scol 
land, as long, at leaft, as it was faſhionable fa 
nations to obſerve ſuch diſtinctions, and pick ol 
their patrons from the Kalendar. This is a wel 
known fact, and whatever light it may be vient 
in now, whether as an infignificant whim” or 
prepoſterous practice, it is certain our anceſta 
thought otherwiſe. But whence ſhould the Seal 
have derived this peculiar veneration for St. 4 
drew? It was not to their country, nor among th 
that the Achaian Monk Regulus . 
lis, It was not to a King of theirs that the Apoli 
is ſaid to have appeared. It was the 1 
the Picts who had the glory of all this: Jet il 
Scots claimed it as belonging to them. WMI 
could this be owing to, but to a belief that tha 
Kings were the praper ſucceſſors to thoſe Fis 
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h Kings, not the deſtroyers of the nation? And Lxrrx 
aaſequently that they were juſtly entitled to 3 
ery privilege or part of character which their 
{ah predeceſſors had ever enjoyed. Before [ 
ave done with the Pictiſh church, it may be pro- 
to give ſome account of the ſucceſſors of 
t, Ninian in his ſee of Candida Caſa or White- 
ern, which, whatever it did then, has now for 
nany years belonged to our kingdom of Scot- 
and, But indeed the time of that venerable 
relate, who died in it about the year 430, we 
dave nothing on record about it, till near three 
dundred years after, that we meet with a Pecthel- 
us in it, It is true Boece pretending Bede's | 
hority, ſpeaks of an Acca in it. But Bede gy. wc. 
himſelf, who was acquainted with Acca, places Lid. 9. 
lim in Hagulſtad, now Hexam, and makes Pec- 
helmus his cotemporary. To Pecthelmus ſuc- Bed. tib. x: 
eeded Frithwald in 735, in whoſe time E 


| ing of the Northumbrians, and Unnuſt Ki 


people of that province under their ſubjection.— 
Lo Frithwald in 763 ſucceeded Pechtwin: To 
dechtwin Ethelbert in 777 : To Ethelbert in 791 
deadwulf, and then a Hethred, after whoſe time 
hat country was ſeized by the, Scots, and by 
hem called Galloway, which came under the in- 
pedion of the Biſhop of Sodor in Man, till 
Malcolm Canmoir reſtored the ſee of Whitehern, 
and made it the cathedral of Galloway ever after. 
Such have been the alterations and viciſſitudes of 
orernment in theſe parts: And it is not to be 
wondered at, if the records of the church ſhould 
ave proportionably ſuffered amidſt theſe confu- 
lions of the ſtate, I always. am, 757 
| Yours, &c. 5 
A LETTER 
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| Farther Account of Columba, and of the Mong 


* which he founded in Hy——Paſſuge of Bade 
lating to it———Story of Columba recorded' 1 
Adamnanus——Miffion of Aidan, Finan, aid 

Colman, from the Monaſtery of Hy, to the Nn 

. thumbrian Church———theſe three proved ta. 
Biſhops of Lindisfarne in that Church. 


my - 
= * 


what little account we can give of this 


. - 17 * | ' | s 85 re * | 
Es in the preceding letter, finilhe 


clefiaſtical affairs of the Picts, we return 'now td 


the other half of our original ſtock, the Seon 
and perhaps we ſhall not find much to fay d 
them, during the period we are now looking back 
to. We have heard of a Palladius ſent frow 
Rome to them about the year 430, and of i 
Columba: from Ireland getting a reſidence a0 
them in 565. But here is a long interval 

more than a hundred and thirty years, WAI 
we do not well know how to fill up. Our ow 
hiſtorians indeed, of whom the oldeſt extant 
eight hundred years poſterior to this period, att 
at no more loſs for this ſpace, than they wer 


for the ſpace of two hundred years before. Bl 


they have produced no good vouchers. for þ 
— a - 4 bl 


\ ; 
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ſay of either. As the uncertainty, or I may ;zTTes 
ag the improbabiliey of the ſtory of the firſt forty VI. 
ings, leaves us LH” in the dark with regard to 
at long diſpu iod : So the debates about 
alladius are equally unfavourable to a right un- 
erſtanding of his hiſtory, and of the ſtate of the 


-ottiſh church when he was ſent to it. And 


en when we look forward to the time of Co- 
mba, which comes now under our view, we 


an only learn in general, from the beſt accounts 


at have been handed down to us, that the 
eater part of the Scots then were chriſtians, 


hat their Kings were fo, and that there ſeems 


d have been ſomething of church order among 
em. That this had begun by Palladius "Ms 
ay be admitted; but, as appears moſt likely, 
ith no great ſucceſs : Probably for want of the 
nguage, as it is not to be thought that a Ro- 
an clergyman would. be acquainted with our 
Id Gaelic, or thaf the believing Scots would un- 
erſtand his Latin. This inconvenience, it ſeems, 
ad been feared and attended to in ſome ſubſe- 
vent miſſions. For Bede tells us, that when 3.4. lb, f 
Luguſtine and his companions had, in obedience cap. 23.24 
d Pope — orders, gone ſo far on their 
burney toward Britain, they began to be diſcou- 
aged the attempt upon many conſiderations, 
| which this was not the leaſt, that they did not 
nderſtand the language of the country : Upon 
hich the Pope procured them Interpreters from 
rance, who from the affinity of the two languages 
ight be of uſe to chem; and to this aſſiſtance col, rig: 
ſe may reaſonably impute a great part of the **- 5. 64. 
ccels of the undertaking, - But we do not read 
{ any ſuch provifion in the miſſion of Palladi- 
from the ſame quarter, ſo that we cannot 
X 


Vl. 


- 
* = 
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| to. find ſuch à rich harveſt under 4 
a ſenſible diſadyantage. Vet ſome little hi 


— might have been done during even the ſhort. 


that be continued in this country: And 4 


ſcattered ſeeds of the faith which, it ſeems, | 


been, by ſome means or other, ſown- among 


Scots before his coming, might have been e 


couraged and brought forward by what little 
tering or culture he was able, or had time 
es n them. But how the work was 
ried on from his time to the time of Column 

we have little or no certainty. Even Arch i 


Spotſwood cannot in all that ſpace find the n 


of licland. When C 


of any preachers. of character among the £ 
but a Hildebert and his ſcholar Sedulius, wi 
his brother- primate and cotemporary Uſher 
not yield to us, but claims, and with reaſom 
all appearanc pearance very cogent, te dis own & 
mba indeed appeared 
mong them, there break. out ſome clearer — 


light concerning them. The monaſtery 


by the gift of the then Scottiſh King Conni 
who, we are told, was a moſt pious mans 


founded in Hy, ſoon became famous, and r 


' Vhher de. 


as great a figure in the church. annals of N , 
Britain, as or did in the South. Columl 


'bimſelf was. the firſt governor or. Abbot of 
and we have the names of nine of his -ſucceſ 


in that office from the year 597, when. he de 
to the year 710, viz. Baithenus, Fer 0 
nius, Suibneus, Cumineus Albus, Failbeus, 
damnanus, Conanus and Dunchadus. Er Je 


Prim.c.'5- tells us further, that this monaſtry of 11 


— 


Ycolmkill ſtill retained a ſuperiority over 
monaſteries of Columba's Þ nt has 4 
Britain or Ireland, ſo that all the 
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th among the Scots and Northern Pifs were Lr fn 
dject to it, which may ſerve to explain that VI. 
ther miſtaken of the ſame Bede, where 
ſays, That iſland uſes to have for its-gover- ged. I W. 
nor a Preſbyter Abbot, to whoſe juriſdiction all e. 3- 
the province, and the very Biſhops, an 
unuſual regulation (ordine inuſitato) ought to 
be ſubject, after the example of the firſt Doc- 
tor of it, who was not a Biſhop, but a Preſ- 
byter and Monk... 

This humiliating obſervation df Bede's has 
en much laid hold of by all the of 
piſcopacy, both foreign and domeſtic, and fuf- 
ent anſwers have been as oft given to the ar- 
nents drawn from it. It is needleſs: to fay 
at Bede might have been miſtaken, which in- 

ed would cut the knot at once. But we may 
fely ſay that his words have been miſtaken, and 
iſerably perverted to a quite different meaning 
rom what one of his principles could have in- 
ended. It is plain he calls this ſubjection an 
nuſual cuſtom, and derives it entirely from re- 
pet to the memory of the great Columba, He 
ys, the Biſhops were ſubject, &c. But what 
Biſhops ? Not all the Biſhops of theſe countries, 
ut the Biſhops of that one province; the pro- 
ince where Columba had employed his labours, 

id in which there might be but one Biſhop at 
time, and in ar ſucceſhon from one to ano- 


der, which may very well account for Bede's 
ling them Biſhops in the plural number. This 
$ Archbiſhop Uſher's reaſoning upon the ſub- Ulſter de 
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ect, who is not in general eſteemed a friend to 

piſcopacy, and yet will not gige up this . 

| nent from. Bede in favour of its opponents. Yea, 

pnantenae tells us, from the Ulſter annals, that there 3 
50 N 
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LETTER always a Biſhop reſiding in the iſland of Hy, by | 
VI., ſides the Abbot of the monaſtery. I know 

unals of Ulſter are little thought of by ſon 
as having been made up in one * the dark 
ignorant ages: But Archbiſhop Uſher was a 
ficient judge to diſtinguiſh what was gonenyay 
credible in them, and to make uſe of it accon 
ingly. But whether it was ſo or not, we ban 
undoubted teſtimony of Columba himſelf relpet 
ing the Epiſcopal character, from the famous ſto 
related by Adamnanus- in his lite of Column 
A certain Biſhop came to Hy, who — 
<« ling to conceal his character, and paſs 
< Prieſt only, out of a more than ordinary fubmi 
< fion, and modeſty, Columba upon the Loni 
« day deſired him to aſſiſt him at the conſectati 
© of the Euchariſt; But when the ſtranger cim 
c up to the altar to break the holy bread; as th 

c cuſtom of that place was, when two N 
e at church together, Columba looking f 
15 upon him, and diſcovering his character, dekired 
<< him to make uſe of the privilege of his ordedl | 
60 breaking the bread alone: For, ſaid he, nown 
* know that you are a Biſhop : Why thereps 
< have you endeavoured to conceal yourſelf, an 
*© hinder us from giving you due reſpect and-yens 
ration?“ From this ſtory, related by ſuch a 
early and cotemporary writer, and a writer tot 
never yet called in queſtion by. any judiciousw 
tiquary or critic, we may draw, beſides the nk 
2 I adduced it for, theſe other two obſer 
| z. Firſt, that in thoſe days the Scottiſh church 

bs the holy bread at the conſecration, and 
no doubt the Shu ch of Rome then did fo toy, 
tho? it is certain, this practice, warranted as it i 
by our Saviour" s own example, and 1 0 
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count of the inſtitution, has been laid afide in 
he Roman church, ever fince their doctrine of 
ranſubſtantiation, made the uſe of ſeparate wa- 
ers neceſſary to eſtabliſh it againſt the concur- 
ent expreſſions of St. Paul, This is my body 


of him ſhall not be broken; From compart- 
on of which two places, the inference is plain, 
hat the Euchariſtical body which was broken, 
ould not be the natural body which was not 
o be broken. My ſecond obſervation is, that 
vhen two Prieſts were preſent together, tho? the 
ne might in thoſe days aſſiſt the other in the 
onſecration, which I do not know if it be any 
here cuſtomary now, yet no Prieſt could regu- 
arly exerciſe this part of his office in the preſence 
ff a Biſhop, nor even concur with a Biſhop in 


ieſts Fer his action: But it was the privilege of the Biſho 

ecm perform it alone, and a privilege too, to which 
, Cor I olumba, with all his authority, willingly, and de- 
order Mfffentiy yielded. Beſides all this, and to ſtrengthen 
now gay poſition of the iſland of Hy having a Biſhop 


n it, we read, in the Engliſh church hiſtory, of a 
mod held fomewhere in Northumberland in 785 
r 787, where there were ſix ſubſcribing Biſhops, 
t a time when there were but four ſees-in that 
ingdom, viz. York, Lindisfarn or Holy Ifland, 
agulſtad or Hexam, and Candida Caſa or White- 
ern, even allowing this laſt to have been then 
nder that juriſdiction. Sir Henry Spelman there- 
ore, and others of their learned men, are of opi- 
on that ſome of the Biſhops of Scotland were 
d fo tooSrelent at this Northumbrian ſynod : Only they 


- as it Wire at a loſs where to place Adulphus, who figns: 
preſſed u imſelf Epiſcopus Myienſis ecclefize, Biſhop of the 
al N 2 church 


Uthe antient liturgies in conformity to St. Paul's L#TTER 


which is broken,“ and of St. John, A bone gx. 36. 


% 
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ſays nothing to the purpoſe for which it has bee 
ſo often adduced. The admirers of Monke 
may boaſt of it as exalting their prerogative ; l 
it comes aukwardly and impertinently from f 
friends of eccleſiaſtical parity to make uſe of 
Theſe Biſnops who were ſubject to the Prelbyte 
Abbot” of Hy, were in Bede's time ſuperior 
other Preſbyters, even by his acknowledgment 
And if that Abbot claimed or exerciſed more i 
periority than was willingly yielded to him, « 
of veneration to his predeceſſor Columba, it 

an encroachment on the privileges of his brei 
ren Preſbyters, which affects the defenders of mi 
niſterial parity, as much as it does the retainers 
dioceſan prelacy, The truth is, that howeve 
ſtrange the paſſage may look when taken by itle 
which is too much the way of managing ue 
controverſies, yet when connected with, and i 
t by the concurrent practice of the tin 
and by other accounts of the ſame hiſtorian, 
ſhall find nothing in it but matter of mere c 
pliment, and which militates not in the leaſt Wuſlion 
gainſt the name, or order, or diſtinguiſhing powenourch, 
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ponaſtery of Hy, and went to other countries, is 


is is ſo remarkable an event among tran- 
ions of dur old Scottiſh church, that it deſerves 
be taken particular notice of. 1 

The caſe was this, as related by Bede. It ſeems: 
Paulinus, who was one of Pope 2 
niſſionaries, and had been ordained 

York in the kingdom of the Northumbrians, ha 
pon the death of his favourite King Edwin, and 
— of his ſucceſſors Oſrich and Eanfrid 
1 633, deſerted his charge, and retired to the 
rſt converted country of Kent: Upon which OL 
ald, who the next year ſucceeded to both theſe 
poſtates, having been, when in exile upon the 
leath of his father Edilfrid who was a pagan, 
aptized and educated among the Scots, — ap- 
lication to them for a Biſhop to inſtruct and go- 
ern, or perform Epiſcopal offices among His ſub- 


xs, In return to this application, Segenius then 
Wbbot of Hy, after one fruitleſs on, ſent a 
orthy man Aidan, who, by Oſwald's permiſſion 


ok up his reſidence in Lindisfarne, a ſmall iſland - 
ver a Berwick, now called Holy-iſland, 
here he exerciſed his Epiſcopal function with 
at ſucceſs and applauſe for ſeventeen years, and 
pon his death in 651, was ſucceeded by Finan, 
ho was ſent from the ſame monaſtery of Hy, 
id ſat Biſhop of Lindisfarne ten years. After 
im came Colman, who becauſe of the diſputes 
bout Eaſter continued but three years, and then 
ned with the moſt of his clergy to his own 
ountry, Upon which the clergy of the Romith 
uſſon entered again into the . Northumbrian 
aurch, and praceably enjoyed the fruits of _ 


f Biſhops. For that Biſhops came out of this LETTER 
certain as any thing can. be in hiſtory: And 


1 
. 
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LeTTER labours theſe three Biſhops from Hy had bed 
VI. ed upon the people, whom, thirty years bee 
WV Paulinus had forſaken. This is a ſhort abridg 


Li gati. ment of this whole affair, which Bede has gin ottiſh 
8 ſuch an ample narration of, and which, tho d Boe 


haps not immediately belonging to the parti 
hiſtory of our own church, is ſuch a noble mon 
ment of the reputation and zeal of our forefatheſ e fore 
that I perſuade myſelf every true hearted 8c unt, ! 
man will receive it with pleaſure. as 
Yet, honourable as it is for our country, the bed t 
are ſome among us, who put a very different « 
ſtruction on it, from what was intended by tl 
| — relater. They will not admit theſe thr” 
miſſionaries from Hy to have been Biſhops, 
leaſt, they ſay, in the modern ſenſe of the won 
They will allow them the levelling titles of cler 
or miniſters or teachers, which is the comme 
ſtile generally uſed in treating of this ſubjeR. 
But Bede, who is the fountain of all our kn poWe 
ledge in the affair, is more particular. He exprdiſ'/ation 
ly fays, that King Oſwald ſent to the © major* who 
„ natu” of the Scots; meaning by the © majore Epiſec 
% natu” not the old men with reſpe& to es o 
who could be of no uſe to him in what he d app 
wanting, but (in Tertullian's phraſe, < ſeniores« uld he 
preſident,” and indeed in current eccleſialticn of 
{tyle,) the venerable men who managed and prelioy”- ha 
ed in ſuch matters. To them the King ſent, be eſlity 
ging, ut ſibi mitteretur Antiſtes, that they wou h cha 
ſend him, not miniſters, or teachers in the p th the 
number, but in the ſingular, Antiſtes, ts King 
word he always uſes to ſignify a Prelate or BiſhopW"< B 
as appears by what he immediately adds, the Sc 


« cepit namque Pontificem Aidanum, the Mi - 8 
4 Pe. 


„ got Aidan a Pontifex, another diſtinguiſh 
wo 
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inence. Buchanan indeed, at the ſame time 


ve had, ſeems to alter the ſenſe and weaken 
> force of Bede's expreſſions. For by his ac- 
unt, it is evident that it was not a teacher on- 
| or one of the inferior clergy that Oſwald 
ſhed to have. His people were not altogether 
ſtitute of what aſſiſtance might be expected from 
e of this character. Paulinus, before his going 
Wy, had left in his church of Vork, a deacon 
mes, whom Bede calls a truly -ecclefiaſtic and 
ly man, and who, he ſays, continued long af-- 
by his teaching and baptizing, to reſcue much 
prey from the old: enemy.” But this Deacon 
uld not mould or organize a church, with all 
e powers of his order, or holineſs of his con- 


e who could do this; an Antiſtes, a Pontifex, 
Epiſcopus, all which high prelatical titles Bede 
es to Aidan. Now it was to the Scots that Oſ- 
d applied for one of this character. And how 
uld he, who came to them a Pagan of eleven 
us of age, and was made a Chriſtian among 
em, have known any thing of the importance or 
eſſity of ſuch a character, if there had been no 
h character among them all the time he ſtaid 
th them ? It follows therefore, from the nature 
King Oſwald's requeſt, and from the terms in 
uch Bede expreſſes it, that the requeſt was not 
the Scottiſh King, who he knew, could not of 
elf grant it, but to the“ majores natu,” the 
oper perſons, for a Biſhop to inſpect and ma- 
nage 


xd for a Biſhop, and a Biſhop too of ſome LETTER 


at he refers to Bede, tells us that the then 
ottiſh King Donald ſent teachers to Ofwald, — _ 


d Boece before him had faid much the ſame, reg. 53, 
ich, whatever: deſign either of them might _ 


ration : And therefore Ofwald wiſhed to have 


| 
1 


o 
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1 LETTER nage the affairs of the church i in his ic topetl 
| VI. as he had ſeen done under all the ch Fl m ight 
| be knew any thing of. According] — hjectio 
| | knew as well what belonged to the methi 


kracter, and was as much concerned for the t 
l of his own order of preſbyters, as any man in| 
| | day, expreſsly calls Aidan and his two for = 
| | Bi/bops, and ſays they ordained Biſh 
ters, called ſynods, in a word _ alt 
I! offices pertaining to that character, which any I 
| ſhop, antient or modern, ever performed. Wh 
| more would an unprejudiced perſon require? 
But, ſay our objectors, who conſecrated 
made them Biſhops ? It might as well be aſk 
who conſecrated the three hundred and eighte 
| Biſhops, who were preſent at the firſt council 
Nice | No doubt Bede, who was born within 

3 few years of theſe three Scottiſh Biſhops of Lind 


er, m 
eſtior 
om H 
nd abo 
g men 
otland 
xcceeds 
bout t 
rethrer 
r tot 
Scoti. 
ccefſo 
ireted 


rs and 

farne, and in the bounds of what was once thefWilhops 

| juriſdiction, knew well enough the regularity ¶ Pimanu 
| their conſecrations, tho' he has not fpecified Me have 
| name of their conſecrations. This is no more ti H Bil 

| what other approved church-hiſtorians have du eſſors: 
as to many, indeed moſt of the Biſhops they ſpe¶pnſecra 
| of, who yet have been acknowledged to have bfu. it 
| | Biſhops i in the ſtricteſt and moſt limited ſer long 
| Had Bede foreſeen, or even ſuſpected, that doulute U 


would at any time ariſe about the office — | 
der of Biſhops in general, as diſtinguiſhed f 
and ſuperior to preſbyters, he certainly would, 
he well could, have been more particular and f 
in his accounts of three ſuch famous men as enied t 
dan, Finan, and Colman, whom he ſtill untry 
Biſhops, and upon whom, notwithſtanding 
ſingularities about them which he laments, 
| beſtows the-higheſt encomiums. But not to 


ight be thought concluſive enough againſt the 
jection, let us ſee whether we cannot make 
mething out of Bede, which, if not a direct an- 
er, may lead to a fair enough ſolution of the 
eſtion. He tells us, that the miſſion of Aidan 
om Hy was in the year 634: Now both before: 
id about, and after that time, we find him mak- 
g mention of Biſhops in a country which he calls 
otland. Thus he tells us, that Laurence, who 
cceeded Auguſtine in the ſee of Canterbury 
bout the year 604, in conjunction with his two 
rethren Biſhops Mellitus and Juſtus, wrote a let- 
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together on this way of arguing, which yet LETTER 


be asker to the Biſhops and Abbots” per univerſam Bed. IIb. n. 


ſcceſſor of Pope Honorius, about the year 642 
refed a letter to the Scottiſh Biſhops, Preſby- 
rs and Doctors, and mentioned. five of their 
iſhops by name, viz. Thomianus, Colu 


e have an account, and from Bede too, of Scot- 
ſh Biſhops: cotemporary with Aidan and his ſuc- 
ſors: Might not ſome of them have been the 
onſecrators of the Biſhops of Lindisfarne ? L 
ow it is contended that theſe Biſnops did not 
long to us, but were Biſhops in Ireland. Pri- 
ate Uſher had led the way to this piece of cri- 
alm: And after him, not only the Iriſh” and 


their quarrel with Epiſcopacy, have laid hold 
enied that Bede calls the iſland of Ireland. the 


untry of the Scots, and ſometimes gives it the 
of Scotia, Scotland: But the letters, which 


gliſh writers, but even ſome amongſt ourſelves - 


this evaſion as if it had been deciſive. It is not 


e has recorded, no where bear ſuch a reſtric- 
: * | tion. 


Scotiam, over all Scotland. And John, the ap. 4. 


us, Ibid: 
Iimanus,.Chromanus, and Baithanus. Here'then cap. 19. 


* 
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LETTER tion.“ And it is no leſs certain that he frequel 
IV. ly ſpeaks of the Scots being in Britain, and e 
I their Britiſh habitation likewiſe Scotia, or 80 
land. Thus ſpeaking of Ceollach, one of ; 
Biſhops whom the Scottiſh Biſhop Finan had lation 
ſecrated for the Saxon kingdom of the Mercia 

he ſays, This Ceollach was of the nation of 

* Scots: Who not long after, leaving the H 
copate, returned to the iſland of Hy, ve 

the Scots have the capital and chief of m 

1.3; cap... monaſteries,” which he explains in anoth 
place by ſaying, The ſecond Biſhop here 

“ Ceollach, who leaving the Epiſcopate retum 

cap. 24: „ to Scotland, being himſelf a Scotſman.“ $ 
likewiſe, in his account of the debate about Eaſts 
he fays, © Colman ſeeing his doctrine and f 

< lowers deſpiſed, returned to Scotland to confi 

with his'own people what was to be done 


e Nan 
dund 11 
ſhops 
e EXPT 


| | | 20 Scot 
* Here I cannot but take notice of the partiality of the EH 10 | 
Col. Hiſt. jiſh eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian Mr Collier, in his tranſlation» of nſecr: 
v. 3. Pp. 80. fence's letter, from Bede, Where, among other things, Lau ¶Hindisfa 
tius ſays, “ Scottos vero per Dagagum Epiſcopum is ball with 
« quam ſuperius memoravimus inſulam, et Columbanum A 
<« tem in Gallijs venientem, n{hil diſcrepare a Britonibus in il uable 
rum converlatione didicimus. Which literally, in BedWords t 
careleſs uſe of the prepoſition © in” with the accuſative ot ho bel 
tive, runs, ** We have learned by the Biſhop Dagamus in clear 
ce forementioned iſland, and by the Abbot Columbamus com heth 
4 into Gaul, that the Scots differ in nothing from the Britons etner 
But Mr Collier renders it, by the Biſhop Dagamus fat d wa. 
& to this iſland, and by the Abbot Columbanus, whom we ne han 
« with in France, &c.” Making his readers believe, acgaufnknow 
to his own hypotheſis, that the Scottiſh Biſhop Dagamus bea. Pi 
ed to Ireland, from his being obliged to come into Britain = ; 
ſea, which Bede, whom he refers to, does not ſay : The es the © 
if he had ſaid ſo, it would not have fixed Dagamus to Ire and. ] 
ſince the Scottiſh iſland of Hy required failing into  Bruan,Wopters : 
much as Ireland did. | erogati 


[44 
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the affair.” And what he means by Scotland LETTER 
re, he 9 afterwards, Colman VI. 
came to the iſland Hy whence he had been 
ſent to preach, to the Engliſh.” His general f. 3%: xc 
lation of this miſhon is in the ſame ſtrain. © 
was among the Scots that Oſwald was bap- 

ed: It was to the ſame Scots among whom he 

xd been baptized, that he applied for a Biſhop: 

was from the iſland of Hy, which Bede owns _ 
longed to Britain, that Aidan firſt, then Finan- * © 3: 
d Colman were ſent. ., Bede calls them, Biſhops, 

ginally belonging to, and receiving their cha- 

ater in a Scotland in Britain: Coeval with them 

e ſpeaks of other Scottiſh Biſhops, and gives us 5 
e names of ſome of them. What reaſon can be 

und in all that he ſays, for confining theſe other 

ihops to Ireland, any more than the three who, 

e expreſly ſays, belonged to and came from Hy 
Scotland. Upon the whole then, we need be 

t no loſs to account for the regularity of the 
nſecration of theſe three Scottiſh. Biſhops ot 
indisfarne, when we compare Bede's account of 

, with his ſtile and mnnner in other parts of his 

luable hiſtory, tho' he has not in ſo many 

ords told us who the particular Biſhops were 

ho beſtowed this conſecration upon them: And 

clearly follows, that the then Scottiſh church, 

hether in Britain or Ireland, had Biſhops in it, 

d was not ſo averſe from Epiſcopacy on the 

ne hand, nor on the other hand ſo obſcure and 

nknown in the neighbourhood, as different | 
2ople with different views have imagined. I , 
y the Scottiſh church, whether in Britain or Ire- 

nd. For allowing Archbiſhop Uſher and his 

opiers all that they can ſqueeze out of Bede in 
erogation of our Britiſh Scotland at that time, 

O 2 yet 


LETTER yet when it is remembered what a weight of 
— church or monaſtery, or of cler 
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uence, if we muſt not call it perry, i 
is ſaid to have had over the Northern Ls | 
| cluding the people in the North of Irvlarid, 4 
North-weſt parts of Britain, it muſt be acknt 
ledged that they were all of one communion, 
all the ſame principles, exerciſed the ſame d 
cipline, and received the fame form of * 
tic government: So that if the Northern gt 


of Ireland, which were under the ohecener Brit 
what we may call the metropolis, at Hy, + dmi Sbar 
ted Biſhops among them, we each u. oa che n 1247 
tropolis itſelf Was not unfrien biſcop. decid 
eſpecially ſince we are as ctrtin as we can be an er 


any thing, that the clergymen who wette ſent fu 
it at three different times to form and govern t 
Engliſh church in Northumbetland, were of i 
Epifcopal order. 
You will excuſe this ſeeming in ler from i 
Es part of my ſubject; * lieve me, 
Ever yours, Th 
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ontroverſy lug the Church of Rome, and the 
Britiſh Churches, about the keeping Easter. 


val Share of the Scottiſh Biſhops. of Lindisfarne- in 
Wl hat Controverfy———The Northumbrian King 
opa decides in favour. of the Romiſh Party, and puis 
n de an end to the Stottiſh Miffion. has, 
overn d 
Te of i 3 of 
= þ e 
for being at fo much pains to prove, 
. Wiſlonaries 2 Hy were er the Eviſcopal order, 


Ince it is yielded, that in their time, there was 

pilcopacy among the Scots, brought in at firſt by 

he Romiſh miſſionary Palladius, under the pre- 

ence of conveniency and decency, but afterwards 

rreathed upon their necks, by the arbitrary force 

f papal tyranny and ambition. This is the ſource 

tf all that odium and contumelious uſage which our 

dcottiſh epiſcopacy has had, I may ſay, the pecu- 

ar misfortune to labour under. The injuſtice of 

t ſufficiently appears even from this conſideration, 

tat at the period we are now looking back to, it | 
certain the Scots knew little of the mighty pow- 
r of the Church of Rome: Or, if they had be- 

zun to hear of it, they did not think themſelves ' 

it all obliged to pay a blind obedience to it. — 

they 


Paſch, in commemoration of our bleſſed Savic 


were in thoſe days conſidered as matters of-i 


, 
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they differed from that Church in ſome. poind 
which however inſignificant they may now appes 


rtance by both parties. They all agreed in WW... „ 
. an annual feſtival, called Eaſter « 1 
reſurrection. They knew that ſuch a ſolemnii de i 
had been obſerved from the beginning and tt 


had devotion enough to feel the uſefulneſs, if The 
the neceſlity, of celebrating ſuch a glorious p the 
of our Lord's hiſtory, by a particular day WM the 
apart for that purpoſe. But it appears that 1 ſerv; 
church of Rome kept this feſtival of Eaſter ui rone 
one day, or rather according to one form of c: feſtir 
culation, and the churches in Britain according ety 
to another. It is not very material to exam the 
where the difference lay, or to take notice of thi ings, 
aſtronomical queſtions relative to that ſubje& er: 
The controverſy had been long and hotly: mil four! 
naged; and it is well known what a noiſe P ſome 
Victor (the very Pope from whom, Boece - fan day, 
we got our chriſtianity,) made about it; to Jud For, 
a degree indeed as to excommunicate the Aſia reſur 
churches for differing from him in it. This d arſt. 
ference between the Roman and Britiſh church rated 
about the obſervance of Eaſter, has been adducaW r1de 
as a proof that the churches in Britain had be when 
founded by ſome of the diſciples of St. John, vMc:in, f 
cauſe the Afiatic churches, in their content led h 
with Rome, alledged the authority of this Apol@iſcopa 
for their practice: And Colman, the laſt of of mira 
Scottiſh Biſhops at Lindisfarne, in the tamoul this 
diſpute he had with the Romiſh clergy on Wl | am 
ſubject, goes on the ſame footing of pleading i God: 
John's example: Tho” it does not appear, Wal the 
nonic 


in ſo doing, he had any good gronnd to go vp 
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or the Aſiatic churches obſerved their Eaſter LETTER 
the fourteenth day of the moon, whatever VII. 

ay of the week it fell upon, whether on a Sun 

ed in { ay or not, and for that reaſon were called Quar- 

decimans, or Fourteenth-day-men : Whereas _ 

ritiſh churches always kept it on a Sunday, 2 

ſolemiſ dc in many places affures us: For ſpeakin of 

and the olumba and his ſucceſſors in Hy, he fays, 


3, if no Theſe men being placed as it were qut of 
oa al the world, and beyond the reach of having 
day + the ſynodical decrees about the Paſchal ob- 
that ll ſervance notified to them, and truſting to er- 
{ter apo. roneous calculations for the time of this high 
m of cal: feſtival, diligently practiſed ſuch works of pi- 


cording 


- X ALL 


ety and chaſtity as they had learned out bor 
the prophetic, — and apoſtolic writ- 
ings, but had a particular way of keeping Eaſt- 
er: Which yet they celebrated not on the 
fourteenth day of the moon, with the Jews, as 
ſome have thought, but always on the Lord's 
day, tho' many times not in the proper week: 
For, as Chriſtians, they knew that the Lord's 
reſurrection, which was accompliſned on the 
firſt day of the week, ought to be commemo- 
rated on that day: But being little better than 
rude ruſtics, they had not learned to Aculme 
when that particular firſt day came.“ And © — 1 * 
gain, ſpeaking of Biſhop Aidan, after * ex- 
led him for every good quality that adorns the 
iſcopal character, and even attributed the gift 
f miracles to him, he adds, Theſe things in 
this prelate I much approve and love, becauſe 
am perſuaded theſe things were pleaſing to 
God: But that he did not obſerve Eaſter at 
the proper time, either not knowing the ca- 
nonical computation for it, or being overborn 


cc by 


ce of th 
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LETTER <6 —.—— his own church, from { 
VY. „ lowing that computation, if he knew itz 
I neit elne m 
« I approve, that, in his celebration of E night 
e“ he commemorated, reyerenced, and preach ons i 
| the ſame that we do, namely, the re ver 
lj Ce tion of mankind by the paſſion, — beakir 
« and aſcenfion of the one mediator bete ened, 
| | * God and man, the man Chriſt Jeſus: ita k 
therefore he kept his feſtival, not as ſame hand 2 
a dy ought, ur Imjitatien of the Jeon, wed | 
« fourteenth 2 f the moon, whatever Gay 
the week it tell on, but always on the Lord 
& day from the fourteenth to the twentiech l 
FÄ 
it would appear that . 
 falfely acculed by their opponents of keeping 
the erroneous practice of the old Quartadeciman 
which had been condemned by the council 
Nice. For Bede clears them from that imput 
tion, and only laments their differing from 
Roman church, to which he himſelf was a zi 
ous adherer. How the old Britons and the 
too ſhould have firſt fallen into this - peru 
practice, it is not eaſy to ſay, from hate, 
quarter we {hall derive their converſion. 
Aſiatic practice, which, we are told, Pans 
authority of St. John and his diſciples, 6 
widely from the Britiſh, more ſo indeed than 
w__ ever did from the Roman: So this can 
proof of our converſion from that — | 
On — other hand, how ſhall. we acc 
difference on the ſuppoſition that we- owe ( 
converſion to Rome If, with Boece, we © 
o as high up as Pope Victor for it, it 1s 1 
meh that a man ſo tenacious of his own in 
wo 


yould 
xing 
not do 


L. ix. c. 17. 
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rould have neglected ſuch. a fair opportunity of LETTER 

xing them in dhe Welt; when he e could VII. 

ot do it in the Eaſt; But you will ſay, the Scots 
echt have forgot or departed from dis inſtruc- 8 

reach ons in the ſpace of four hundred years that in- 

rveened between him and the period I am 

beaking of: And ſo indeed it might have hap- 

ned, if we had had no new communications 

ita Rome all that time. But in this ſpace we 

nd a Britiſh Ninian converting the Southern | 
its. Might not he have communicated to his 1 
onverts the right knowledge, of the Paſchal ſo- ; 
emnity, as Bede calls it, along with the other 

ruths of the goſpel; eſpecially ſince, as Bede has 

old us, he had been Rome regulariter fidem 

& myſteria veritatis edockus, regularly inſtruct- 

in the faith and myſteries of religion at Rome, 

o, we may conclude, in this among the reſt, which 

Rome had ſo long laid ſuch ſtreſs upon. We 

ad a Palladius, a Roman Deacon, bred up at the 

et of a Celeſtine, who was as keen in mainten- 

nce of his owi opinions, as Victor: What was 

bis Palladius doing all the time it is ſaid he was 

tere, that he had not informed the believing Scots 

to the proper and canonical time of celebrating 

e higheſt ſolemnity of their, religion? If, wit 
\rchbiſhop Uſher, we renounce Palladius, and ſend 

um into Ireland, it does not mend the matter: . 
or neither he, nor the great St. Patrick who came _ 
ter him, and had been taught at Rome too, 

nade any greater impreſſion upon, or had any 

etter ſucceſs with the Iriſh in this point, than 

e Scottiſh preachers. had with the Scots. The 

urches of Ireland uſed the ſame computation that 

he churches of Britain uſed at the time of Augu- 

ne's miſlion, and continued to do io for ſome 

__ . time 


LETTER time after, till firſt the ſouthern triſh were b 


| —— Pope Honorius, and next, but many years i 


[ 
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in to the Roman practice by the admmonition 


their northern brethren. too, by the perſuaſion 
the Scottiſh Abbot Adamnaniis, who yet ch 
not work upon his own clergy at Hy to lay a 
their od cuſtoms. It is ſurpriſing therefore t 
Bede ſhould have repreſented theſe northern C 
ſtians as wanting, by reaſon of their ſituati 
the means of knowledge about the proper time 
keeping Eaſter, when we are ſo ſure of ſpeh| 
mous teachers having been ſent from Rome am 
them. So that till the difficul remains, how 
account for ſuch a material difference in an aft 
which at that time both parties looked u 
great importance, and for many years ch 
en to their own practice with Nye 


Now the only way, I think, to ſolve 2 di 
culty, is by ſuppoſing that one of the parties 
in proceſs of time, changed their former iy 
and adopted a new calculation, as in chere pf 
nion more aſtronomical and exact. And that ſug 
a change had been made in fact, tho" not in I 
tain, yet by the Roman church, has been pt 


to a demonſtration by Archbiſhop Uſher, and o Tho 
* critics in theſe matters, who tell us, that when prac 
Patrick came to Ireland in the year 431, the M chu: 
man church made uſe of the old cycle E. 84 Jeu vill: 
which was called the Roman account, and was v cele! 
the Britiſh Churches went by; but ſome time i time 
the 6th century, and before Pope Gr — X a of t] 
the Church of Rome took up the Ale to p 
cle of 19 years, as explained by Dionyſius Eg * the 

us, and ever after directed their paſchal compu” how 
tion by it. The churches in Britain and Ire with 
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d not heard of this alteration, and therefore ad- Ly 
ered to their firſt ſupputation, which they had VII. 
ery probably been made acquainted with at their 
riginal converſion: And till Auguſtin came into 
ritain, we hear little or no notice of any jarring 

uſtoms amongſt them. But when once he got 

ating in Kent, and had erected magnificent 
hurches under the patronage of ſecular encou- 

azement, he ſoon began to Nola a little of even 

e then Romith luſtre, and to diſcover ſomething 

the ſchool he had been bred in. Gregory his 

mployer, we acknowledge, was a good man : 

But he was a Pope, and found his ſee by ſome 

cans or other poſſeſt of privileges and pre-emi- 

ences, which he either in conſcience thought 

te could not, or notwithſtanding all his humility 

vould not part with. Accordingly he gave Au- 

zuſtin a juriſdiction over all the Biſhops of Bri- 

ain: And the miſſionary himſelf had inclination 

nough to improve the gift as far as he had ; 
ime or opportunity. His behaviour to the ſeven 

ritiſh Biſhops whom be invited to a conference, 

and whom he received fitting, diſcovered both 

is ſpirit and deſign, which he ſtill manifeſted ' 
urther in his propoſals to them: For ſays he, 

* Tho' in many things you act contrary to our 

practice, yea to the practice of the univerſal 

* church, yet if in theſe three things you be 

* willing (“ mihi obtemperare, to obey me,) to 

celebrate the paſchal ſolemnity at a proper 

* time, to adminiſter baptiſm after the manner 

* of the holy, Roman, and apoſtolic church, and 

* to preach the' word of God along with us to 4 

* the Engliſh nation, all your other cuſtoms, 

however contrary to ours, I will quietly put up | 

* with,” This is the firſt time we find any 4 —— 

P 2 * 
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Avupull 

ſomethi dn ſuſpect Laurentius to have had the fame VII. 
1 this ens. It could not be only the difference of. 
he Pope tes, he might think, which theſe incomers were 
d been very ſolicitous about: Something of more mo- 

ir chan ent he feared might lie at the bottom, perhaps 

long tu ſuperiority or claim of pre- eminence which he 

N out nd his church had not been acquainted with . 
eld to ¶ Nor accuſtomed to: So he thought it beſt to ſtand 

> has of, and rather be thought guilty of ſome de- 

e of three of incivility than run the riſk of an affront. 
-hbiſhopWVe hear nothing more of this intercourſe for 

de, pla ore than twenty years, till Pope Honorius 
ſhop" gain took up the cauſe, and wrote to the Scottiſh 

e he aon, exhorting them “ not to think their ſmall 

of pow handful in the utmoſt borders of the earth 
unweandW wiſer than all the reſt of mankind, and not to 

eſſor keep a paſchal ſolemnity of their own, contrary 

and is WW to the calculations and ſynodical decrees of 

o' by all the Biſhops of the catholic church!“ This 
tisfachoWEtter, Bede tells us, had ſome effect upon the 

it, that Mots, as he calls them, in the Southern parts 

:ots to f Ireland: But the reſt of them ſtill ſtood out: 

t is, tor, five or fix years after this, we find a letter, 

table ths I before obſerved. addreſſed to five Scottiſh 
ds, iops by © Hilarius Archprieſt, and keeping. the 

amus, a place of the holy apoſtolic ſee, John Deacon 

Scots and in the name of God Elect, John Primiceri- 

1 the us, and keeping the place of the holy apoſtolic 

to us: ſee, and John L of God and counſellor of 

t even the ſame ſee,” in which they till find fault 
odged.” ich their way of keeping Faſter, and at the 

nd, anime time warn them againſt the poiſon of Pela- 

it we M iniſm which they heard was breaking out a- 

or his Mongſt them again. But this laſt part of the Bed. l. f. 
's havgWiarge ſeems to have been mere ſuſpicion, and“ 


only 


b 


to his Britiſh brethren before, and might revran 
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rage it by his negligence.” On all which ac LevTaRz 
ations the Abbé Fleury has this remark; 80 VII. 
much care did the Pope take to ſhew, that that n 
perſonal fault does no prejudice to the holy See.” . %. 
d might not the ſame be ſaid of every othet 5 3. 
:? But this is what they always fly to, that 
ether their Popes can err or not, which they 
not as yet a about, the holy ſee cannot be 
ejudiced; as if the orthodoxy of the ſee could 
ſeparated from the heterodoxy of the perſon 
o fills it. It is upon this maxim of their own, 
at the Roman clergy began ſo early to take fo 
uch upon them, and in their own names to dic- : 
e and lay down rules to other churches : Tho), 
e ſhould think, with no great colour of reaſon, 
en on admitting their own principles. For what- 
er title their Biſhop-might have to the care and 
wernment of the univerſal church, from his be- 
g the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, it will not follow 
at his preſbyters and deacons are inveſted with 
at title too, and have the ſupreme authority de- 
ved upon them in every vacancy of the chair: 
ad the deacon John, notwithſtanding his elec- 
dn, might have waited the full completion of 
$ powers, as heir to the prince of the Apoſtles, 
fore he had meddled with direQing and cen- 
ing Biſhops, who, except in what the fee of 
ome has long been aſſuming, were never known 
be thus treated by the inferior orders. 
But to return from this digreſſion, which yet 
not quite incongruous to the buſineſs in hand, 
er this letter from the Roman clergy and their 
ct Pope, the matter in agitation ſeems to have 
n dormant for ſome time, till in the year 664 
was wakened up again in the church of Lin- g ,. .. 
farne on the following occaſion. The : firſt op. 2. 
Biſhop 
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1 Biſhop Aidan, who came from Hy to u 


£ » church along with him, and continued to 
Biſhops who differed from him, particulath 


For he had debates upon the contended pd 


been bred in Italy, and brought over the Ital 
cuſtoms to Britain with him. However, Fig 
ſtood his ground alſo, being, by Bede's acec 
of him, a ſtiff man, and one who had been m 


and ſettling Biſhops in many other parts of 
Saxon dominions. But in the time of Colm 
who was ſent from Hy upon Finan's death, a i 


rites of the Romiſh church, got the young pri 
brought over to his way of thinking. At-tit 
Joint inſtigation, the old King, who till now 


that in which he had been baptized and inſt 
ted among the Scots, was prevailed upon to 


meeting came, on the Romiſh ſide, Agilben 


farne, had brought the rites and uſages of his 


tiſe them without any moleſtation, and even 
the love and veneration - of his co-tempo 


Honorius of Canterbury, and Felix of the 
Angles. | His ſucceſſor Finan was not ſo luck 


with one Romanus, a Scot by birth, but who 


employed and very aſſiſtant in planting chur 


attack was made by the  Romiſh party, 1 
gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the Scottiſh mil 
in that quarter. Prince Alfred, King Ofwis 
deſt ſon, had for his preceptor a Prieſt Wil 
who had been educated at Rome, and on his 
turn to his own country, full of the ſplendor 


neither deſired nor known any other way d 


a ſynod for the diſcuſſion of this controverly 
the monaſtery of Strenechal, where Hilda, 2 
of royal parentage, was Abbeſs, and had 
long adhered to the Scottiſh uſages... To! 


Biſhop of the Weſt-Saxons, with one o ey 
K ya 
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ters Agatho, the Prieſt Wilfrid, Romanus who Lerris + 
d contended with Biſhop Finan, and the old VII. 
acon James, whom Paulinus had left behind 
thirty years before. On the Scottiſh" ſide 

re Colman and his clergy, and Cedda, one of 

» Biſhops whom Finan had ordained; and who 


f the ted as interpreter to the meeting: Here Kin 

ſo l ſwi, after having prefaced that they who a 

ded po expect the ſame heayenly kingdom; ſhould not 
differ in the celebration of the heavenly ſacra- 


ments, but ſhould inquire after the true tra- 
dition, and follow it,“ deſired his own Biſhop 
man to explain the nature and origin of the 
es which he and his church had ſo long prac- 
d. When Colman had finiſhed what he had 
fy, the King deſired Agilbert to do the ſame 


f his fide of the queſtion next: But Agilbert 
ath, a ing a foreigner, and not expert enough in the 

on language, begged that the Prieſt Wilfrid 
7 ght be allowed to ſpeak in his ſtead. It is 
Ofwi'sWcdleſs to repeat the - ſeveral proofs and autho- 


ies produced on both fides, of which Bede has 
en us a very full and diſtinct detail, but which 
on examination, will not be found ſo ſolid or 
ll grounded as their producers no doubt ima- 
ed. It is enough to ſay, that Colman alledged 
example of St. John, and Wilfrid the autho- 
of St, Peter, with this farther advantage of re- 
to Colman's allegation, that the Scottiſh form 
keeping Eaſter always on a Sunday could not 
ad the example of St. John, who, in conde- 
nſion to the Eaſtern Jews, is ſaid to have ob- 
ed the fourteenth day of the moon, whether 


To Of bell on a Sunday or not. In concluſion, af- 
ilden having complimented Colman's fathers, that if 
of his Mer had been taught the catholic computation, 


5 they 
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LEEFZR they would have followed it as carefully, ay f 
VE. gid 


the other commandments of God which th 


had learned, Wilfrid ſays te Colman, Bu 


„ you and your adherents, if after having be 
the decrees of the apoſtolic ſee, Jen, of 
% whole church, and theſe too confirmed hy t 
„ ture, you refuſe to obey them, you certaij 
< are guilty of fin, For allowing your fathy 
„ to have been holy men, is their ſmall has 
& ful in a corner of a remote iſland to be o 
% pared to the church ef Chriſt over the wh 
“ earth ? And great as that Columba, og 
„ may have been, is he to be preferred 0 


- << bleſſed prince of the, Apoſtles, to whom 


Lord faid, Thou art Peter, and upon this md 
& will I build my church, and the gates of 
„ ſhall not prevail againft it; and, To thee vil 
give the keys of the kingdom of heaven.“ 
determined the point: For now the King, af 
having aſked Colman whether he acknowledy 
that all this was ſaid to St. Peter, and if the 
was ever ſaid to Columba, to which he could: 
but know what anſwers the honeſt man wa 
give, (“ ita concluſit,“ ſays Bede,) decided thi 
And I ſay unto you, that as this is the pom 
& will not contradict him, but in as far a 
* know and am able, will in all things obey 


| © ſtatutes, leſt when I call at heaven's gate, the 


© be none to open to me, if the porter be 
« enemy.” On this ſecular deciſion of the 0 
ference, Colman with moſt of his clergy retu 
to Hy, whence he had been ſent three year! 


Buch. Hiſt. fore, and where, according to Buchanan, we i 
Lib. v. in him four years after this, like a good Bie 


R. 54. 


prohibiting the nobles from puniſhing, as he ci 
it, K. Ferchard II. for his crimes, and = co0 
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ting that unhappy man on his repentance N 
; laſt moments. At this meeting too the affair VII. 
the tonſure, or form of ſhaving the crown of 
e head, was debated, the Romaniſts having 

te faſhion of it, which, like all their other pe- 

larities, they pretended to have learned from 

Peter, and the Scottiſh churches another fa- 

jon, which, becauſe different from theirs, the 

omaniſts gave out, had been uſed by Simon Ma- 

s. Theſe may be ſaid, and juſtly too, to 

re been but very trivial and inſignificant mate 

rs : But we ſee what ſtreſs was laid upon them: 

id we cannot think that the church of Rome 

ould have been fo often and ſtrenuoully labour- 

g to enforce a conformity in theſe points, if it 

xd not been with a view to make ſuch confor- 

ity a leading ſtep to the introduction of their 


ng projected ſupremacy. 
J am, yours, &c. 


Q 2 LETTER 
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LETTER VIII. 


| | 

Tn/tances of Arrogance in the Church of Ron 

the Piftiſh and Scottiſh Churches at laſt ca 

 vith the Romiſh Cuſtom. and for me reſum 
fink into Obſcurity. | 


OR ſome time after the ex pulſion of the x 
tiſh Biſhops from Lindisfarne, and ſubſti 
tion of Wilfrid, and the Romiſh party in the 
room, we find the Scottiſh clergy often look 

down upon with a contemptuous and maligr 

eye. In the year 668, there was one Theodo 

a Greek by birth, ſent over from Rome to the Mew ri 

of Canterbury, who being a man of ſpirit, p that 

well as of conſiderable learning, was at great pal 

to enforce obedience to the ſee of Rome, and 

——_ cording to Bede, was the firſt Archbiſhop, 
ap.z, Whomall the Engliſh church ſubmitted. He hd 
' ſeveral councils; abrogated, or confirmed the« 
dinations of Biſhops, and towards the end of | 

life, compoſed a Penitential, or collection of can 

for the regulation of penance, which, Fleury fa 

was the firſt of that kind that the Latin chun 

had. In one of the capitula of this piece it is 4 
pointed, „that the Scottiſh and Britiſh Filho 


VI 
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d form, notwithſtanding of Wilfrid's argu- 
d 


If jents, and K. Ofwi's change of opinion: 
| hile it diſcovers ' the Roman pride and arro- 
ance, it is ſo far lucky for the Scots, that they 

| re thus claſſed with the Britons, who, we are 
Re re, from their firſt converſion had regular 
laft n ihops among them: Which is another ſtrong 
ſome J reſumption in favour of my original ſuppoſition, 


at the Scots had received their firſt knowledge 
f chriſtianity from the Britons, by their thus 
dhering to the Britiſh rites, and being, in con- 
: A nftion with them, expoſed to the overbear- 
E 80 


ig vanity of the Romiſh church. 
d ſubſtii It was about this time that Adamnanus, Abbot 
ty in f Hy; whom Bede calls a good and wiſe man, 
en looked one who was well inſtructed in the know- 


maligr 


dge of the ſcriptures, having been ſent on an 
"heodo 


to the ew rites which had been lately introduced in- 
_ ſpirit, p that church, was ſo well pleaſed with them, 
great pat on his return home, he endeavoured all he 
ie, and ould to introduce them likewiſe among the cler- 
biſhop, of the obedience-of Hy. But in this it ſeems 

He hae could not ſucceed : So tenacious as yet was 
ied the e Scottiſh church of their old, and as they 
end of WWought, primitive ' uſages, and ſo ſcrupulouſly 
1 of canoliWiraid of any innovation, however inconſiderable 
leury WP itlelf, which might tend to the infringement 
in chu their ancient independence, that neither the 
e It 18 4 


Tuaſions nor commands of one of their ſupe- 
| riors, 


ſa Biſhq 


VI 


who diſſented from the catholic church in the Lxr ren 
tonfure, and keeping of Eaſter, were to have VIII. 
their character confirmed by receiving. impo- WWW 
fition of hands from a catholic Biſhop.” From Labbe's 
is it appears that the Scots ſtill kept to their Cue, 


baſſy to the Northumbrian court, and ſeen the cp. 16. 


— — — — 


' 
| 
N 
' 
| 
: 
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LETTER riors, and him a worthy man 100, 1 
CY, with them. 15 

However t began by degr ces to dend oh tr : 

from their former ſtiffneſs, and the repeated falj wy 

citations which they met with at laſt carried vl ne 

point. In the year 720, Celfri Abbot of Win the x 


1 where Bede was Monk, wrote a ill 
letter in defence of the Roman tonſure and 1 faſo1 
Wa. ter to Naitan King of the Pits. In which, ar for « 


ep. 22 the many other arguments and illuſtrations df nyc. 
ſubject which the good Abbot advances, he oi but: 
fers the following fymbolical explication * ned 
paſchal 2— which is by no means a 
temptible one. We are commanded to e the 1 
<« the paſch in the firſt month of the year, to bei recic 
us that the ſpirit of our minds ought w e mank 
< renewed to the love of heavenly things, in d ouſne 
der to our duly celebrating the myſteries of th 
Lord's reſurrection and of our deliverance: N 

are commanded to keep it in the third 
<« to teſtify that the Chriſ ? who was e 
* fore the law and under the law, did in 4 
* third age of the world graciouſly come to bf 
* the paſſover ſacrificed for us, and that by lu 
< riſing from the dead on the third day after i 
& ſacrifice of his paſſion, he defigned this day t 
«© be henceforth called the Lord's Day, and Iv 
+ reſurreQtion to be yearly commemorated up 
it. And we then do trul truly celebrate this p 
“ chal ſolemnity, when thro? faith, hope 1 cl 
* rity, theſe three, we ſtudy to makes our ton top 
<© 1, e. our paſſage out of this world w eat co 
« Chriſt to the Father. We are commanded moſt 
„wait for the firſt full moon after the > conc 
+ when the ſun is beginning to make jour 
« longer pn the night, and the moon ready 
60 1 


ferenc 
a pur 
neigh! 
any « 
as the 
keepir 
e ule © 
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preſent her fully enlightened orb to the earth, be- 


healing, the Lord Jeſus, did firſt by the triumph 
of his reſurrection diſpel the darkneſs of death, 
and thenaſcending into heaven, did fill his church, 
the moon, with the light of internal by 
the gift of his holy ſpirit. Whoever therefore 
will contend that the full moon of the paſchat 
ſeaſon can be before the equinox, ſuch a per- 
fon oy in a 28 * higheſt 
myſteries from ine criptures, 
but agrees with them who truſt they can be 
faved without the preventing grace of Chriſt, 
and who are not aſhamed to teach that, tho 
the true light had not by his death and reſur- 
rection overcome the darkneſs of the world, 
mankind might have attained to perfect righte- 
oulneſs.” In rang Roman form 
the clerical tonfure, he wledges to the 
ing, that the were not all ſhaven 
one and the way, neither has the ca- 
tholic church, tho? agreeing in one faith, one 
hope and one charity, ever adopted one uni- 
form tonſure: And to own the truth, this dif- 
ference of ſhaving cannot hurt thoſe who have 
a pure faith in God, and a fincere love to their 
neighbour, eſpecially fince we do nat read of 
any controverſy in the church upon this ſcore, 
as there was about the cathalic faith and the 
keeping of Eaſter.” Yet: he goes on to preſs 


ton topic of St. Peter's example, which is the 
eat confirmation, tho* a very uncertain one, 


e concludes thus, Wherefore, fir, I admoniſh 
jour prudence, that you ſhould in all ** 
& ſtrive 


e uſe of the then Raman faſhion from the com- 


— 
cauſe the ſun of righteouſneſs, in whoſe wings is VIII 


WW 


moſt of the 'Romiſh rites to this day: And 
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LETTER ( ſtrive to obſerve theſe things in the unity; 
VIII. “the catholic and apoſtolic church, along wi 
WV «the nation over whom the King of Kings u atio 
* Lord of Lords has placed you That [7 dehe 
« ter having - finiſhed the time of your e £17 
6 power, the bleſſed prince of the Apoſtles! tin 


„ ſelf may willingly open to and yours,” 997 
| * all the zel of the elect, Nw gates Athen Ung o — 
| © dom of heaven.“ This letter Shad the ::dafing Journ 
- effect. The ſame argument, it ſeems, that 

converted King Oſwi, had the like weight will. taug 
King Naitan. For now, ſays my author, the val a! 

ſent proper perſons thro? all the provinces'of ij 
Picts to tranſcribe, learn, and teach the cycle . Wh. 
nineteen years, layin 5 aſide: every where the . «rf 
erroneous one of eighty four: The Monks too beca 


Miniſters of the — Had their heads ſhaved WW the 
the new form: © And thus the nation being 8 
“ rected, ſubmitted themſelves as it were 0 
& new diſcipline, under the bleſſed prince of f 
66 Apoſtles, and Sy rejoiced 1 In bier Dare a mc 
« ave, 94 . 
5 then was one part of what is 5. * tons, 
Scotland, and at that time no inconſiderable p 
of it, gained over to a new obedience, as 5 
calls it. The other part was brought over ui tirely 
long after. For in the year 7 the Scots ed in 
belonged to the monaſtery of Hy, and had , paths 
now maintained their ground againſt different | 
tacks from different quarters, were at laſt 5 
vailed on by the Saxon _ Egbert, to come ll 
to the current practice, and join with the relt « 
the world, as they were made to believe, in d 
uniform obſervance of ſacred things. This I clefia 
bert had, about twenty years before this, formal So no 
a reſolution to go over to the continent of Gd 
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any, to preach the goſpel to ſome of the hea- ceTTER 
hen nations there, but was prevented by a re. VII. 
lation from heaven, which told him that he wyad# 
behoved to go to the monaſteries of Columba's ab. 2, 
foundation, and bring them into the right way, 
uia aratra gporum non recte incedunt, becauſe 
heir plou ur n right.” Accordingly 
e now came out of l where he had — 
journed, into Hy, of which Dunchadus 
ny Abbor: And ſays — —_— 
e taught them to celebrate the high paſchal fel 
val after the catholic and apoſtolic manner, nd 
nder the proper figure of the coronal tonfure : 
Which certainly was brought about by a wor 
derful diſpenſation of the divine goodneſs, that 
« becauſe the Scots, who had the — of 
© the divine truth, had willingly and without 
aging communicated it — e. Engliſh peo- 
a 15 — themſelves ſhould by "Ae? means of 
that Engliſh people, be — brought 5 x 
© a more perfect rule of life in ſome things in 
* which they were deficient : Whereas the Bri- 
* tons, who would not impart what knowledge 
they had of the chriſtian faith to the Angles, 
now when theſe Angles were believers, en- 
* tirely conformable to the catholic rule, remain- 
ed in an inveterate aberration from the right 
paths, and pretended to keep the chriſtian ſo- 
* lemnities without the ſociety. of the chriſtian 
church. This man of God Egbert lived after 
this thirteen years in the iſland of Hy, which 
he conſeerated to Chriſt by enlightening it with 
certain new bleſſings, and with the cs of ec- 
* clefiaſtical unity and peace.“ 
do now we ſee the complete change wrought; 
both . and Scots ws; in uſage and obedi- 
ence 


: 
' 
1 
1 


LETTER ence, with the daxon church. hog laying aſide 


Current of devotion at that time, to viſit lin 


whom they were taught to expect ſuch nic 


poſed that he. was the planter of P 0 — 
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tt 
VIII. traditions they had received from their orig bon 
hr converters, from Palladius, Ninian, Golumba, wiW.rGon 


to embrace a ſet of forms. and faſhions from Num 

under profeſſion indeed of catholic unity, hut w 
a view, Which rere 
firſt, to lead them by degrees into an: 
ſubj eQion. In, conſequence of this revolution þ 
— affairs of our old church, we find in ſive e 
after this, a Pictiſh Biſhop 9 and a ct 
. e eee ee e 

0 regory probably to te 

lately — — ommunion, and according to | 


Vas ot 
wha 
y him 


na Apoſtolotum”” the threſholds of the am 
eſpecially of the prince of the 


vours, whom therefore 1 it would be 1 
ous. to diſoblige, 

I have been the more tedious i in my account 
this ſo much agitated controverſy ui 
predeceſſors and the Romiſh party, on 

to ſilence, if poſſible, that fooliſn clamour rail 
on certain claſs of writers, that Palladius bre + 
in Popery. They know little certain about f 
ladius, farther than that he was Tent the f 
Biſhop to the believing Scots, and alk the-ſtron 
— that have been ſaid for or againſt him, 

but empty declamations without authority, 
conſequently below credit. To ſay cherefore f 
he brought in Popery, is a mere rant * 
dice and effrontery: They as well 
brought in Mahometaniſm. Or if it can b 


1 
1. 


us, it appears to have been but very w 
ed under is hand, as i ook fuch Jg dab: 
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Mme to make any great ſigure. Betwern the LeTTER: 
niſſion of Palladius and the above related con- VIII 

{ion by Egbert, wete near three hundred ears... 

7 — church popiſh all "this time, when it is 


ey knew little of tiie Pope as ſuch and; 
— — did know of him, or were; 


jy him, continued to diſſent from him in Tund 

oints which he thought of ho ſmall conſequence 

Was Biſhop Dagamus popiſh, when he — not 

o much as lodge in the fame houſe with the 

opiſh miſſionary Laurentius? Was- Biſhop Col- 

aan popiſh, who gave up e, and à charge 

do which he had executed for ome years: with 

reat applauſe, rather than comply with 'a few 

raftices brought from Rome, and recommended 

the example, and under the authority of St. 

eter ? They certainly know little what popery is, 

ho would ſuſpect ſuch people of it. The great 

ardinal Baronius, who beyond all queſtion was a 

ood judge in this matter, feems to have been 

f different opinion: For he charges both the 

cots and Britons with the guilt of ſchiſm, for de- 

arting from the church of Rome in theſe par- jay 

culars. It is very hard therefore that theſe old A Co. 

diſhops of our church ſhould be accuſed of popery 6. 78. 

the adverſaries of Epiſcopacy, and at the fame 

me branded with ſchiſm by a popiſh Cardinal. 

owever, as Baronius will not allow them tb 

ave been papiſts, that is to ſay, in ſubjection 

d the Pogerand thereby clears them from the 
erian i n, ſo the great character 

ich the popiſti Bede, a co- temporary and con- 

quently a creditable writer, beſtows on them, 

walidates the Cardinal's charge againſt them, 

ad diſcovers to us tluis fundamental truth, that 

thoſe days the Pope or Biſhop of Rome was 
| R 2 | not 
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LETTER not univerſally looked upon as the neceſlary ei ¶ fore 


VIII. tre of communion, but 
V an organized body within itſelf, under the g 


national church uſe, 1 


ment of its own Biſhops, and in ould 
any foreign jurisdiction whatever, If it ſhall f ory 
22 as has often been done by certain unt, if 
at Epiſcopacy itſelf, or any ee of | 
prey am among the Miniſters of Chriſt's churd eſbyt 


bat they mean by Popery ſt int 
7 to remember, that a b is not —— begin, 2 
veſtion, which is never allowed in 474 
pee t is likewiſe paying Popery a hig reſbyt. 
compliment than they would wiſh, by — Bede 
coeval with Epiſcopacy: Since it is certain bee 
Biſnopt, as ſuperior to Preſbyters, whether M ibed f 
rr cal er 


at too early a period for ſuppoſing her corrupi bey co 
to ſuch a deep * as the been idea hu rrenc 
ry implies. epecti 


I ncknowledge indeed, that Egberts f . 
with the Scottiſh clergy, in brin e themo pr it m 
to a conformity to the Roman 2 did 
a door for introducing their . found 
and ſubjection to the Roman See. And 1 1 ey ar 
be what is properly called Popery, as it certanſrimitiy 


is, and nothing leſs deſerves that title, I ů From 
here aſk a natural queſtion, which appears on Church 
face of this piece of Hiſtory, eng ence fc 


By what inſtruments this was eftectuata')- 

and Popery brought in? We have heard ofoman 
time when it was made an argument in _ ome ti 
the Preſbyterian model of Church ought 
and an argument too not confined to p em, o 
bate, but formally and publicly preſented uo e gaine 
Wiſdom of the Nation, That church was ice ga 
* 3 from — by Preſbyters.“ 1 nce, 
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uſe, nor to try the truth or force of this alle- 
mon. I only wiſh that thoſe who truſt to it, 
ould look back to the era of our eccleſiaſtic 
iſtory: I am now- conſidering, and they will ſee 
at, if Popery was thruſt out by Preſbyters, it 
8 brought in by Preſbyters at firſt. It was a 
eſbyter Wilfrid, and a turbulent one too, who 
ſt introduced it, in oppoſition to Biſhop Col- 
jan, at Lindisfarne : It was a Preſbyter Ceolfrid, 


relbyter Egbert, who wrought the Reformation, 
Bede calls it, among the Scottiſh clergy at Hy. 


bed foreign principles, and had Preſbyterian 
al enough to ſpread theſe principles as far as 
hey could at home, not only without the con- 
rrence of, but eyen in dire& contradiction to the 
ſpeftive Biſhops. I do not, for my own part, 


ar it may appear in ſundry other particulars: I 
only point it out, to let people ſee, how fallacious 
foundation precedents are, to build upon, when 
ey are not warranted by proper authority or 
rimitive inſtitut ion. Nn 
From this period, ſo very remarkable in our 
burch-hiſtory, we have not much diſtinct intelli- 
del ence for ſome years, concerning the Scottiſh cler- 

. Their diſſenting from, and oppoſition to the 
doman uſages had made them conſpicuous for 


ought it worth her while to take notice of 
em, on account of the ends ſne had in view to 
de gained upon them. But when that end was 
nce gained, it ſeems they had loſt their impor- 
ance, and ſunk. by degrees, along with many 
ther churches, into that ſhade of obſcurity and 
* 


fore me as yet to enter into the merits of this LETTER - 


ho wheedled the Pictiſn church into it: It was a 


ee men had been educated abroad, had im- 


/ much ſtreſs upon this parallel, however ſimi- 


dme time; as long as the church of Rome 


VIII. 
— 
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LETTER 1 ce, which the of their, 

VIII. _—— miſtreſs a over; the 

Yet, from what little knowledge wkhive g 

theſe ſubſequent times, it > appear that 
Scots, notwithſtanding their conceſſions: ind f 
niuſhon to the church of Rome, ſtill ittay 
ſomething of the old Anti-papal leaven, aul 
on that account were many times not well lobly 
upon by the roſs of the Roman 5 
about 


the obedience of the — more than to — 1 
dience of Chriſt, and endeavouring to eſtabliſh 
abſolute ſovereignty in the Pope's perſon over 
the reſt of the chriſtian church. For this fo e 
tal error, in conjunction with ſome other fictiti 
articles, thrown in to make up the ſum totl 
guilt, Clemens was condemned both at Ments k 
ome, tho* what became of him 
how the affair ended, we know not. A el 
time after this, we meet with another inſtai 
of diſrefpe& thrown upon the Scots in get 
by their neighbour church, the now complete 
Popiſh # wn. of England, and an inſtance 
which ſome people would be. improving into 
argument that the Scots even then had no Bilkd 
Coll. Hiſt. among them. In the year 816, a ſynod was he 
p. 149. at Calcuith in England, the fifth, canon af 
ordains, that no Scottiſhman ſhall be allow 
© to baptize, read divine ſervice, 5dminiſter 
< euchariſt, or perform any part of the | 
« dotal office, becauſe it is uncertain; whetil 
or by whom they are ordained.”* | Chis i is} 


Or ScOTLAN PD. ts 
ed an ill-looking inſinuation; yet it can be eaſi- 


4 therefore perfofmed their ordinations by pre- 
ters,” which, if ſuch had been the cafe, would 
ve been peremptorily aſſigned as reaſon. 
e only deſign of it had been to — impo- 
res, by keeping up to the ancient form of cre- 


m ſome reſentment in Wilfrid, then Archbiſhop 
Canterbury, and preſident of the ſynod, who, 
e all his Romiſh predeceſſors, would have bad 
Scottiſh biſhops to receive conſecration from 
as their metropolitan, and therefore on 
ir refuſal did by this canon inhibit them from 
forming any acts of the ſacerdotal office with- 
his precindts. In any ſhape this unneighbour- 


roof of the want of Biſnops among the Scots, 
n ſuch a canon, in a ſynod of the Galli. 
Biſhops againſt the_ preſent Engliſh clergy, 


England admitted ordination by Preſbyters 
hout Biſhops, = 3 
4" I am, &c, 


tial letters; tho? it might alſo have proceeded 


procedure of the Engliſh church is no more 


d be, that the French believed the church 


LETTER 
accounted for. It does not expreſs any belief in VIII. 
Engliſn ſynod, that the Scots had no biſhops, \ 


— 


x 
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Vieto of Church 2 FEET M0 A /f 


general Council.. Tie Wer ſhip. of Image WS if we 
bliſhed in the Romiſh Church nt b. 
Charlemagne———Liberality of that Prince Mots or 
See of. Rome———Foundation of the Papal Clic C. 
deur——Obſervations on the Characters il In or . 
rimitive Bi | toys 
15. Wepr. — 
Te mu 

ncils, 

N the preceding letter, we have ſoen the Wilt's « 
tiſh church bending a little from her foi enem 
ſtiffneſs, and for the ſake of peace and — ere w. 
forming to the Romaniſts in ſome leſſer mi can 
But it does not appear that our clergy ven per i 
yet fo thoroughpaced in their obedience, t or « 
completely popiſh as the partizans of Rome ers: 
have had them. We are now approaching > third 
moſt remarkable epoch in the public mallWQO"*1us | 
both of our church and ſtate ; I mean the Wl Cenſta 
on of the two hitherto ſeparate monarchies puſh ar 
PiQtiſh and the Scottiſh, . in the perſon df i 
| Scottiſh King, Kenneth Macalpin. After tiff e n 
portant and defirable junction, which took f ſtandi 
about the middle of the ninth century, our ay” had i 


this da 
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eration of this new ſcene, I ſhall lay before 
1a few obſervations on what we have already 
reyed, which if not neceſſarily connected with, 
y yet ſerve to illuſtrate my main deſign, and 
row a little more light on thoſe dark ages we 
re been contemplating. _ e 
It will be proper therefore, that we now ſtep a 
le out of our own confined iſland, and take 
iew of the ſtate of church - affairs abroad, to 
if we can diſcover any agreement or diſagree- 
nt between our Chriſtian anceſtors, whether 
ots or Picts, and the other branches of the Ca- 
plic Church in different parts of the world. 

In order to this, I need not go fo far back as to 
earlieſt ages of primitive purity: For theſe 
ppy days were over, before our progenitors here 
re much heard of. Nay, the two firſt general 
ncils, (that of Nice 


- 
* 


enemies of the Holy Ghoſt) were both held, 
fore we have any documents of our converſion , 
t can be xelied on. The famous paſſage of 
oper is the firſt notice we have from any an- 
nt or creditable writer, of the Scots being be- 
ers: And this author was co-temporary with 
third general council which was held at 
heſus in the year 431, againſt the Patriarch 
Conſtantinople, Neſtorius, who maintained the 
ih and unintelligible notion of 7 per- 
ms” in Chriſt ; A notion indeed which, after 
the noiſe -that -was made about it, and not- 
ſtanding. of the many; followers which its au- 
Ir had in the Eaſt; who are called Neſtorians 
lus day, ſeems upon a thorough examination, 

| to 


leſiaſtical, as well as civil, begin to put on a LET TEA 
ferent appearance from any thing we have yet IX. 
n. And therefore, before I enter on the con 


gun the impugners of A. P. 326. 
rilt's deity, and that of Conſtantinople againſt &. P. 381. 


* 
* 
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However, as unguarded zeal oft leads people | 
yond the mark, ſo here a fierce _ to 
whimfical conceit ſoon produced another 
more dangerous error. For in the year 451, 
general council was affembled at Chalcedon 
gainſt the Abbot Eutyches, who had been 
of the bittereſt proſecutors of Neſtorius, and 
order to combat his doctrine of the two pe 
nalities, had taught, that, as there is but on 
ſon in Chriſt, ſo there is but one nature too, 
contention was warmly carried on by both parti 
and raiſed more diflention and animoſity in 
Eaſtern church, almoſt down to the preſent tim 
than any other difference of opinion that had 
been in it. - But we do not that this fla 
had reached, or at leaſt ſpread itſelf much in 
iſland. The only infection of bad doctrine w 
which the churches here appear to have be 
charged, was an attachment to the tenets of « 
countryman Pelagius, who made a noiſe about 
beginning of the fifth century, and was accuſed 
magnifying the powers of man's will, and di 
niſhing the neceſſity of God's grace. Yet wel 
no certain accounts of the ſentiments of the Brilietic fc 
churches on that ſubject, farther than that 
Biſhops, Germanus and Lupus, came over in 
France to preach againſt it. Our own hiſtori 
indeed tell us, that Palladius was ſent to com 
this hereſy, which had begun to infeſt the Scott 
church. But for this they have produced no 
petent authority. Proſper ſays no ſuch thing, 
any place where he ſpeaks of Palladius : He « 
mentions in his Chronicle, that „at the inſta 
„ of the Deacon Palladius, Pope Celeſtine f 
„ Germanus into Britain, to confute the Pelz 
; 4 ar 


but nei 
britain 
is col 
ng, it 
ave by 


u its c 


. 
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ans. But no antient writer has the leaſt hint LETTER 
at Palladius found Pelagianiſm among the Scots: IX. 
is only inferred from ſome diſtant accuſations .. 
hich we find in the above quoted letters from the 
opes, and which, if we conſider all the circuni- 
ces and principal deſign of the writers, oughit 
it to be admitted as a fufficient proof againſt 
hem. But to go on: In the year 553, the fifth 
eneral council was called at Conſtantinople, about 
je condemnation of three old Biſhops, who had 
zen dead many years before, and who till then 
xd been well thought of in the church, Theodo- 
; of Mopſueſta, Theodoret of Cyrus, a celebrat- 
| church-hiſtorian, and Ibas of Edefla. This 
wolous affair, in which the then Pope Vigilius 
frequently and groſsly prevaricated, got the 
me of the Three Chapters,” and created much 
him and contention in the Weſt for a long 
me, but does not ſeem to have been much heard 
fin Britain. Only we are told that the Abbot 
olumbanus, who is believed to have been a 
cotchman, but was at that time reſiding in Italy, pr ek. 
ote a letter in the year 607 to Pope Boniface IV. enz. Lives, 
bout it, in which he openly calls Vigilius an he- . 
etie for his ſcandalous behaviour in it. The 
ext general council was alſo at Conſtantinople 
n the year 680, againſt the Monothelites, who 
ere a flip from the Eutychian root, and main- 
WWuned that, in conſequence of the One Nature, 
he Scotl@ur Saviour had but One Will and one operation: 
ed no cout neither does it appear that the churches in 
h thing, pntain had much knowledge of, or concern in 
: 1s controverſy, which, tho? at its firſt appear- 
he inſtahg, it was favoured by Pope Honorius, ſeems to 
leſtine Wie been for the moſt part confined to the Laſt 
the Pen its conſequences, which were violent enough 
* 1 8 2 ſor 


. LETTER for the time that it laſted, and had been fatal 
IX. a Pope Martin, who was baniſhed by the E 


1 
il 
[ 
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or in the year 655 for his oppoſing the Monol fo 
lites, and died in exile. = i 
At this time the Eaſtern church was in a Hing 
of great deſolation. The grand impoſtor MaliW:rds 
met had ſtarted up about the year 620, and Mitter 
leſs than ſixty years his followers had ſubuuſ e Ca 
Arabia, Chaldea, Syria, Paleſtine, Phenicia, out 
Egypt, fo that the chriſtians in theſe count a n 
were in a miſerable condition, and the outwly, Fr 
peace of the church entirely deſtroyed; This hid ſer 
undation of the Mahometans by degrees brougWr the 
on that ignorance and neglect of ſtudy which Mans t. 
ſo ſadly overwhelmed the Eaſtern church even his ad 
this day. Indeed the effects of it ſoon began Wſſing 
appear upon many occaſions, particularly at WWne ti 
next general council, according to the Pg the 
reckoning, which was held where the firſt brown 
been, at Nice, in the year 787, and is by reco 
church of Rome called the ſecond council Mind ſay 
Nice. Here it was that the fooliſh and dang een fc 
ous fancy of worſhipping images got the firſt ui ey w 
tion from any ſort of authority, entirely owing,Wpport. 
the moſt impartial of the Poptſh writers themlelWilhops 
confeſs, to the incapacity which theſe. fathers Mid im: 
boured under, of diſtinguiſhing genuine wt! the | 
from fabulous legends, and to their want of attirn P. 
tion to ſome of the moſt ſubſtantial argumeWut gra 
propoſed by their opponents. At the ſame timeWWprob: 
is univerſally agreed, that the images then uſed WF inac: 
ſome churches, and confequently recommend not 
by this council, were but flat paintings or Mey pre 
tures, not, as is the practice now, ſolid pieces Ui ſuch 
ſtatuary work, which by degrees came atterwa no n 
to be uſed. However this deciſion, ſuch as it vi dif; 


ll 


\ 
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rmed by Pope Adrian, who was a zealous ſtick- 

for it, met with long and learned contradic- 
on in the Weſt. By the direction of the then 
ing of France, Charlemagne, who was after- 
ards Emperor, an elaborate confutation of it was 
ritten in the year 789, known by the name of 
e Caroline Books: And not fatisfied with this, 
bout five years after, the ſame monarch conveen- 
da numerous aſſembly of the Biſhops of Germa- 
„France, and Spain, in order to condemn it, 
nd ſent over their ſentence 'to the Britiſh Biſhops 


his activity of Charlemagne, in ſo. ſtrenuouſly op- 
1 began ling a papal decree in a religious point, at the 
arly at Mme time that he was befriending and ſupport- 


the. Pop: the Popes ſo much in temporal matters, has 
rown the Popiſh writers into a great ſtrait how 
) reconcile two ſuch jarring pieces of behaviour, 
d fave the Emperor's ers which, had it not 
ad dangieen for his uſefulneſs to them in other reſpects, 
tey would not have been at ſo much pains to 
pport. Their great defence is, that he and his 
ſhops miſtook the Eaſtern council's meaning, 
d imagined that the fathers at Nice had injoin- 


ern Papiſts call Latria, to be paid to images. 
ut granting this to have been the caſe, tho” very 
probable, it ſhews at leaſt either the incapacity 
inaccuracy of theſe Nicene image-worſhippers, 
not drawing up their ſynodical decree, which 
ey propoſed to be binding on the whole church, 
ſuch plain and intelligible terms as to be liable 
no miſtake, eſpecially in ſuch a material point 


Uffcrence as they are pleaſed to afſign between 
the 


o puſhed in the Faſt with great rigour, and con- 1 


| the higheſt degree of worſhip, which the mo. 


1 * * * * 
x 
- 7; 
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or their approbation, which, the Engliſh hiſto- Colter. 
ans tell us, they very fully and cordially gave. b. 4.p. 139. 


| 
| 
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as Charles appears to have had this image 7 
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the ſeveral degrees of religious worſhip. I 
this Charlemagne who, it is ſaid, made that 
mous e with our Scottiſh King Achat 
which ſo long ſubſiſted between the two nati 
Whatever be in this, it is certain there waz 
that time a great friendſhip between them: 4 


deeply at heart, we may ſuppoſe he w 
to the Scots as well as to the Britiſh about 


It may alſo be fi that the Scots would ad 
his ſentiments, eſpecially when coinciding th 
the ſentiments of their neighbouring Biſhops, ee rel 


cerning it. To ſtrengthen which ſu 
it be obſerved further, that at this time our 


Dr.M'ken. 
Lives, v. 1. 


an obvious reflection on the difference betwe 


others more rapid, but leſs durable. Of thitl 


tion produced two very conſpicuous men, 
were graciouſly received by this monarch, x 
very uſeful to him, an Albinus, (not the gu 
Alcuin, Charles's preceptor, who was an Engl 
man) and a Clemens. The firſt of theſe wn 
the Caroline books, and founded the univeri 
of Pavia, and the other taught the firſt put 
ſchool in Paris: From. which we learn that 
church was now beginning to emerge out af 
ſcurity, and to appear in other parts of the wa 
with that eſteem and reſpe& by which her lea 
ed men were ſo deſervedly diſtinguiſhed, even 
the ſubſequent ages of ignorance and-corruptil 

Here too I cannot but preſent to your not 


the converſions in the early times, and thole t 
were afterwards effected by the interpoſition of 
cular power. The firſt were flow and ſure: 


hiſtory of Charlemagne, compared with the 
nals of primitive antiquity, affords a ſtriking 
monſtration. The compulſion which he put 
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(der the incompatible alternative of being either 
ptized or butchered. © And what was the conſe. 
ence? The poor creatures, as ſoon as his ſword” 
u out of their fight, ran back to their old idols: 
nd the enraged conqueror had no help but come 
on them again, and puniſh their apoſtacy, as 
called it, with bloodſhed and r But 
2s this the proper or pros itive way of planting. 
religion of Jzs8vs? No certainly: the 2 
el was firſt ſpread, and churches were long and 
cceſsfully planted, not by force, but again/f it. 
he great Author of our faith ſought no exterior 
tance of this kind: his own divine influence, 
d the intrinſic merits of his cauſe, were ſuffi- 
nt for the work; and thro' theſe it proſpered 
azingly, The preachers of the 11 Fel then, 


. th great patience, and under terrible hardſhips, 
firſt ade offer of the doctrines of ſalvation to the hea - 
| en nations. The people heard the glad tidings, 


d were by degrees convinced of the truth and 
£ the walWportance of them: And this rational conviction, 
engthened and ſanctified by celeſtial grace, left 
h impreſſions on the minds of mankind, as were 
id and laſting. Such was the original method 
publiſhing the. religion of Chriſt: a method 
olen by All. ſeeing Wiſdom, ſupported by Al- 


chty Power, and, which is an argument of no 

:ition of: weight with ſome people, approved by moſt 
ſure: Wfnſive and incomparable ſucceſs. It was not 
Of this WI the zeal of Chriſtians began to cool; till their 
ith the Wp-ndence on the great Captain of their ſalvation 
wing ned to be ſhaken, that he permitted the pow- 


of the earth to interfere,” and left his church 


to 


\ the Saxons by the force of his arms, and the LETrEX 
ror of his victories, drove vaſt numbers of them IX. 
to 2 temporary profeſſion of the Chriſtian faith, WW. 


LETTER to the arm of fleſh; when he ſaw her | 
IX. weary of him and: his arm. I fay, fame ay 
Www 1 can \neyer; be brought to think, that he 


Scotichron. 


lib. lis C. 
48. 


Ll 


pin and his ſon Charlemagne are ee 
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deſigned or ordered it. The naturs 1 bn i 


hac 

tutions, and the plan upon which hy founded} 
N — * do not lad to ſuch. a thought. And. — 
conſequences of the change wrought by the E 21 
peror Conſtantine, however a _—_ to fleſh a "yy 
blood, are not ſuch as would have made the pd wes 
mitive martyrs fond of it. I know this is an wy py 
popular topic, and not. ſuited, to the general. tal — 
of the times. The great ,Conſtantine; the % th 
Chriſtian Emperor, as he is triumphantly called wow 
is almoſt an idol of veneration; and neither m 1 
ſubject nor my inchnation, lead. me to det. _. 
from that reſpect Which is Juſtly due to "$4 adopt 
mory. ae 
. Bat whatever eſteem. 1 may. — for C 8 | 7 
tine, either from private opinion, or in 'compl led t. 
ance, with prevailing cuſtom, I cannot go the fan ng 
lengths with the, — of my preſent n 0 
the , firſt German Emperor Charlemagne. 1 
Romaniſts, I know, make much of him, — borer 
not wonder at it. He was the firſt founder of the 125 
temporal grandeur. The old donation of Ca heir } 
ſtantine to Pope Sylveſter, which they once bu * 
ſo much upon, and which was in credit with the Seil 
as far down as the da . of our Fordun, who gin yoke 
a copy of it at full ength, has long ſince be (has 
diſcovered to be 57 arrant forgery, and is 1 lved i 
treated by the moſt of themſelves. as a xidiculq web 
fable. They have what they think a better 78 — 
ſupport of their right to the poſſeſſion of tha 115 
temporalities and privileges which they have ; fle 
ſo long enjoyed. For the donations made by this de 
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is inlf had, or how they came by it. I can only 
unded WY, what is well known, that the donations 

the We mentioned put the Biſhops''of Rome upon 
155 MW! footing, as made them able to act in the 


th ſtile they afterwards aſſumed- For, the 
arles, as we have ſeen, contended à good deal 


is an u put the worſhip of images with Pope Adrian, 
eral. ul: carried himfelf very modeſtly and ſoftly'to: 
e eas the Emperor in this affair, yet the tempo- 
ber power now put into the Pope's hands enabled 


ſucceflors in time coming to ' inforce any doc 
e or decree which they might think proper 
adopt or puhliſn. Nay, the very right of con- 
ning the election of the Pope, which Charles 
i reſerved to himſelf, and Adcian had ſolemnly 
ded to him, as an equivalent, and but a reafon- 

and cuſtomary one, for the lands thus given 
y, was ſoon contended by the ſucceeding 
pes, and became in proceſs of time the great- 
ſource of uneaſineſs to the Emperors, till in 
end it was entirely and for ever wreſted out 


heir hands. | | | 
itherto the Popes had been ſtruggling, ſome- 
6 patiently, ſometimes with reluctance, under 
IF joke of temporal ſubjection, not only to hea- 
n, but even to Chriſtian Emperors, and were 
ved in the ſame lot of diſtreſs or oppreſſion 
n the ſecular powers with other Biſhops. As 
down as the end of the ſixth century, we find 
firſt Gregory, one of the greateſt and beſt that 
filled the Papal chair from Conſtantineꝰ's time 
this day, acknowledging this ſubjection, and 
ing his letters, as other ſubjects then did, BY 
| T e 


doubt gave to the ſee of Rome as much right ra 
thoſe poſſeſſions as theſe - princes! could give. II. 
is none of my buſineſs to inquire what fight 
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LETTER the years of the reign of his Lord and Malte 
IX. Emperor Mauritius. This practice v ken 
rw fr ſomeè time after, notwichſtandi the 4ith 
— i. i. Univerſal Biſhop, which it is ſaid a! Bonifzee, 
24. 25, 9. came after Gregory, got from the bloody 
50- 33. Phocas, as we ſee in a letter from Pope Hong 
. D- 633- to Honorius of Canterbury, But about the by 
cap. 8, ning of the eighth century, when the Ig 
power was declining in Italy, by the ooh 
ruptions of the Lombards, and other b 
nations, and a conteſt had ariſen between! 
- Popes! and the then Emperor 1 Iſaurus, at 
images, the Pope Gregory the ſecond, but ul 
the, fiſt, took the — of the Empen 
weakneſs, and by his — and inſut 
withdrew the greater part of Italy from their 
iance: His immediate ſucceſſors went on in 
| a ſtrain, and finding the Kings of France 
the Merovingian race, a continued ſucceſſion 
ſome time of indolent, inactive men, they chit 
in ſo far with the ambition of the firſt mini 
of ſtate, Charles Martel and his ſon Pepin, { 
at laſt the Pope formally depoſed-King Childe 
and ſet up Pepin in his room: For, which 
turn, Pepin firſt, and then his ſon Charlema 
could do no leſs than make war upon the 
bards at the Pope's deſire, thoꝰ theſe people 
at that time Chriſtians, and give to St Peter 
the Popes termed it, the lands which their | 
rious arms had torn from the Lombard p 
This is ſuch a ſtretch, without watrant and aj 
' precedent, of papal privilege, that the more! 
derate of that party in modern times are be 
ning to be aſhamed of it. For tho? three 
Cardinals, Baronius, Bellarmine, and Perron bi 
upon the faith of the old 2 admitted 
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+, and done what they could to juſtify the Lx En 
fulneſs of it from the principles of their church, IX. 
a late writer in Lewis the Fourteenth's time, — 
atalis Alexander, Profeſſor of Theology in the 
verſity of Paris, thinks proper to deny both 

» Pope's withdrawing Italy from the Emperor's 
dience, and changing the regal ſucceſſion in 
mee, from this main argument, which he lays 
wn as concluſive againſt the three Cardinals, 
at the Popes then were too good men to be 
ilty of ſuch actions. This diſſertation of Fa- Hiſt Feel, 
R came out at a time when there fg , — 
; hot work between the King and the Pope 
ut their ſeveral powers and prerogatives, and 

xs deſigned as a diſtant ſort of vindication of the 


| alican liberties both in church and ſtate. But 
t 0n-in WWvever favourable the attempt certainly was to 
of Franc Ne perſonal character of the Popes, yet as it was 


qudicial to their pretenſions, it was condemned 
a decree of Pope Innocent XI. in the year 
$84, and a prohibition iſſued againſt reading or 
wing any of the works of Father Alexander, un- 
r pain of excommunication 4pſo facto. Which Ponies 
inly diſcovers the rigid principles of that church, 
a public ſociety, however moderate the ſenti- 
nts of ſome of its private writers may appear. 
lt is certain, that from the time of Charlemagne, 
d on the ſtrength of his generoſity to them, we 


Ecel. t. — 


their d the Popes in a louder and more ma- 
ard ſterial ſtrain than had uſed before, not to 
t and ihops only, but even to crowned heads. Hi- 


terto we have ſeen but little of their lordly lan- 

ze: They would hardly think of exerciſing 

uch of it, on ſo poor an object as the Scottijh 

durch. As far back as Celeſtine's time, they 

wht have heard, * Roman troops _ 
2 
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Lerrzn had been in Britain, ſome vague Tepotts- of 
IX, fierce, untrained people called Scots, and thut i 
vere believers among them, Their zeal no d- 
might incline them to take an active part in ip 
ing the faith further among ſuch a people, on ai 

- tho? they could expect no temporal emolum: 
from them, For at that early period our Chuhitive 
had, and — _ — wit! 
ments in her poſſeſſion. The mighty things wage t! 
our hiſtorians, one after — — ne Th 

nan, Spotſwood, &c, ſpeak of the liberality oft 
Kings to the Church and churchmen, in ve! 
ing lands and heritages to them, in theſe e 
times, ſound indeed very well, but unfc 
have not the ſmalleſt ſhadow of proof to ſu r the 
them: And the pomp and luxury which ſomeWſhion 
theſe writers inveigh fo bitterly againſt, ſeen p jud 

have been altogether unknown in the days beate. 

Palladius, Any notion we can form of theſe tin 
by collecting and comparing what broken ini 
ation we have concerning them, ſeems to be wa 
pond moſt of any thing we meet with, to the ime w 
ſcription of the primitive ages. Our /ancell 
had in all probability been converted after the ad be 
mitive manner, without formal miſſions, ot 
lar aſſiſtances. The coming of Palladius o ſett 
them believers, which they could not haye Ws muc 
without inſtruction from ſome quarter or , harac 
But that inſtruttion they might have had fm ed t 
Britons in their neighbourhood, or even fon nitive 
mong their Roman enemies, without either and th 
to rule them, or a Charlemagne to compel th 
One thing is deducible in „ from a cn 
of information, that as their converſion, Mvered 
whatever time we date it, was coeval with the nd oy 


verſal uſe of Biſhops over all the Chriſtian chu inte 


is pr 
the 
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the time of their appearance _ the ſtage 
— or Monks. And the truth ran a8 
on as we have any credible accounts about them, 
e meet with an Epiſcopacy among them; a pri- 
itive Epiſcopacy, not ſhining in ſtate, or adorn» 
| with titles, but a regular order of men to ma- 
age the affairs of religion, and provide the church 
1 a neceſſary fucceſhon of clergy. Theſe old Bi- 
pps, whether — or few at a time, ſeem to 
CEC 
nt, with their cler t them. For as yet we 
id of no ſtately —— or ſumptuous 4 es 
r the Biſhops to reſide in, or be confined to. 
aſhions of later days are not the ſtandard by which 
o judge of theſe old times, either in church or 
te, The eſſentials of doctrine and government 
ught to be always the ſame; but the externals 
appendages may and do vary: And perhaps 
hc way of living among the laity in Buchanan's 
Wine was as different from their forefathers way, 
that of the Biſhops in his day was from what 
ad been uſed in the primitive times. Yet the or- 
ler and office was the ſame, and the Biſhop, with 
o ſettled revenue either in land or money, had 
much ſpiritual power inherent in the Epiſcopal 
baracter, when regularly conveyed, as if he poſ- 
fſed thouſands or ten thouſands a- year. The pri- 
nitive Biſhops had the offerings of the faithful, 
ad the devotions, as they were then called, that 
the charitable donations of ,piouſly inclined 
niſtians, at their diſpoſal; which ſufficiently an- 
vered all the temporal exigencies of the Church, 
id out of which every Biſhop provided for the 
maintenance of his Preſbyters, whom he ſent out, 
ay 


is preſumable that they had Biſhops too, which, Ia rx 
of bl. I. 
could 
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LETTER as he faw expedient, to officiate in ſacred thi 
IX. thro? the different parts of his charges Fot aN 
HV there were no fixed preſbyteral | cures,” or; as- 
now call them, Pariſhes with ſettled incumbem 
confined to thetn. All under the Biſhop's inſpe 
tion were his. pariſh, and belonged to his chud 
And the inferior clergy went out from him, u 
by his orders, to the various corners of bis 
riſh, to perform their miniſtrations, and returne 
Bed. lib. i}. again at his call. Thus Bede tells us, that-Bifh 
cap. a6. Colman's clergy of Lindisfarne never went to 
A villages but to- preach, baptize, viſit the ſick and 
: take care of the people's ſouls; and that hene 
the people aſſembled about them, 


hiſtona! 


heir the word of life from them. And ſuch; Mie weig 
may conclude, had been the practice of the 8c his © 
tiſh Church of Hy, whence Colman and his clryhanan': 

came, and to whoſe rites we find them fo ſcrupuhimed 
_ adhering. n Mon] 
There was no appearance as yet among us of this been 
many monaſtic orders, under various names, o loft 
of various colours, which were ſtarting up in eib erian p 
places, and in a ſubſequent period flocked over Model o. 
our country in ſuch numerous ſwarms. The ple v 
naſtery, as it is called, but more properly the (Me have 
lege of Hy-colmkill, as founded by Columba, give a 
of no order, and aſtricted to no rule that we Ho not b 

of. It was a ſociety of clergy, ready at all-unqWnquiry 
> to anſwer any call or emergency, at che comme of : 
of the Abbot, under whoſe obedience the p ons, tl 
was, or of a Biſhop, when he came to viſit it. I any ol 
old Biſhops, in other parts of the Chriſtian ChutcoWroundle 
had ſuch monaſteries, that is, ſocieties: of cle Buch 
about them, but widely different from the mon clergy 


ſteries, or mixed conventions of clergy: and kc Scots 
* . which made ſuch a figure and doe, wiverſal 
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fore the coming of Palladius: And could they 
are aſſured me, from unqueſtionable vouchers, 
hat there were ſuch men at that period, I ſhould 
ave given · them credit for their character of them. 
zut bare aſſertions are not a ſuſſicient 22 
xr degrading compariſons, however juſt t| 

ompariſons might be, if there were ground for 
hem. The idleneſs and uſeleſsneſs of the Scottiſh 
onks in the fiſteenth and ſixteenth centuries, is 
jo proof that there were Monks in Scotland in the 
ourth and füth: And if it had not been ta aim 
ie weightier blow at the Monks and churchmen 
f his own time, we may ſuppoſe a man of Bu- 
janan's ſtamp would not have ſo harmonioully 
himed with the Popiſh Boece in a panegyric up- 
n Monks at any time. I know too what a noiſe 
as deen made about our old Scottiſn Culdees, and 
ow loftily they have been cried up by the Preſby- 
erian party both at home and abroad, as the 
nodel of their conſtitution, and the laudable ex- 


ime of the ſeparate eſtabliſtunent of the two king- 
loms, there is not the leaſt veſtige to be met with 
any old annals now extant, abſtracting from the 
froundleſs flights of Boece, and partial invectives 
Buchanan, of any order, rank, or character 
if clergy or teachers, among either the Picts or 
e Scots, different from the then practice of the 


uuverſal church, which we are ſure was, as far 
| back 


The mognmple which they copy after. But the accounts 
the xe have of them. from ſuch remaining records 
nba, vl give any kind of intelligence concerning them, 
we kno not bring them within the period to which our 
all uneWnquiry has yet extended. For, during all the 


Romaniſts in aſter- times. I know, many of our LETTER 
\iſtorians boaſt not a little of che ſimplicity, the IX. 
poverty, and laboriouſneſs of the old Scottiſh Monks * 


— . — ———— 
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LETTER. back as Buchanan's Palladius,” or even Boecd 
Victor, and in the ſtricteſt ſenſe uf 
Lv word al. Nay, it a farther; fr 
p y, it appears 
| ale armlhſt11 theſe obſcure ages, that . 
| Church in this country was much of the olds pi 
| mitive ſtamp in St Cyprian's time, governtd 4 
taught, as the African Church was, by her « 
Biſhops and clergy, independent of the Church 
| Rome, or of any other national church whatever 
| yet willing to revere and hold communion u 


her, and with every other fiſter-churchy as 2 Natio 

, was conſiſtent with that freedom und equali AL 

G which belonged to ev ny Biſnop in the managt 8 
ment of affairs within his own: juriſdiQon, 1 — 

for which he was accountable to no oN ſupem nethy 


upon earth, but only for order's - ſake, and unde 
Chriſt, to a lawful and regular Comnel'of pig 
thren Biſhops of his own church andi e 
How long our Church continued n thisip 
and primitive ſtate, we ſhall ſoon diſeover in ti 
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A LTHOUGH, we are now entering on | Gi 

riod of. clearer intelligence than any we 

ave hitherto met with, yet it is not in the very 

eginning of it, that we are to look for this agree- 

ble change. The confuſed ſtate in which we ſtill 

d the civil conſtitution of our country, does 

ot promiſe much order and regularity in the 

hurch concerns of it; and the incorporation of 

e two national Churches would take up time, 

nd be a work of ſome difficulty, as well as 

e union of the two ſtates. We are told indeed 

our own, writers, that the Church among the 

its had been in a miſerable ſtate of ſervitude, 

do ſays Fordun; . Hitherto the Church (more 

Pictorum) by "the Pi&iſh conſtitution, had been 

* ſubject to — And Buchanan to the ſame ehr. 

pole obſerves, that under the Picts the mi- Lis, iv. 

* ters of the church had been little better than . 17. 
U 4 ſlaves.” 


* 


LETTER. ( ſlaves.” Yea, an old chronicle, produced 
X. Mr Innes, attributes the deſtruction of that pea 
Www to their opprefiing the church. All which aco 


_ Et / On the other hand we have ſeen ſome of the Pi 
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ſations ſeem to be weakly founded; as none 
them mention any particulars of that oppreſſi 


iſh Kings as devout as their cotemporanies; a Ny 
tan for inſtance, a Conſtantine, and a Hung 
building churches; and doing what they thong 
lay to their hands, to promote the intereſts of y 
ligion, and to , ſupport and encourage the mii 
ſters of it. Indeed there is an alleviation of thi 
general charge offered, by ſuppoſing, that th 

might have been the caſe only under the two 
three laſt of their Kings, from Hungus, to. 0 
Kenneth, who, in the eye of the Scottiſh writeWrhat a 
were all uſurpers, and in that character would pai 
no more regard to the liberties of the ehurd 
than to the good of the people. But the fr 
cauſe of this accuſation, and, I might ſay, of 
the contempt thrown upon the Pictiſn nation 
late writers, ſeems to be this. The Scottiſh n 
tion had now got the prevalency, and would re 
dily countenance every thing that might tend 
leflen the glory of their former rivals the PiQs. 
There had long been an emulation between the 
for martial proweſs, and we need not doubt 
this ſpirit would diffuſe itſelf even into tha 
church concerns. The Picts had long ſtood « 
againſt the Scottiſh claim of ſucceſſion. The i 
_ claimant Alpin they had taken priſoner, and c 
off his head. His fon Kenneth had encout 
numberleſs difficulties, and been - obliged to ni 
many a bloody battle before he got his title eſtal 
liſhed, and the poſſeſſion of the PiQiſh crown f 
cured. This oppoſition, juſt or not, would 


\ 
\ 
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duced ly irritate the victors, and no doubt occaſion LETTER 
at peo me cruelties to the re of the Pits at that X. 
uch ache, as well as the alperſions that were thrown rw 
ut againſt their characters afterwards. They 
ere certainly an ancient and a brave 11 
d from what few monuments of them have 
een preſerved, they appear, after their conver- 
on, to have been as zealous and punctual in 
heir religious obſervances as any of the neigh- 
douring nations within the iſland. 1 
Indeed I cannot help thinking that their ſitua- 
ion at the time of the Scottiſh claim, was truly 
itiable, and that their ſtanding out ſo lon again} 
tat claim might in ſome meafure be juli, if 
ot according to the ſtrict letter of right, yet by 
hat appears to have been the practice of thoſe 
ines. The Scottiſh King Achaius had married 
erguſia, ſiſter to the Pictiſn King Hungus. By 
jer he had a ſon Alpin, who on the death of 


Dorſtologus and Bon the two ſons of Hungus, 
claim 


rithout iſſue, laid to the Pictiſi crown in 

irtue of his mother's title. All our hiſtorians 

gree in this: Even Buchanan himſelf, no great 

end to claims of this kind, acknowledges that 

Upin ſought the PiQtiſh kingdom, as '© fiſter's 

ſon to Hungus, and both by old law and right 

of blood, the neareſt heir,“ The old law which Huch. tin. 
ie refers to, he had found in Bede, who tells us — 
at * when the Pits firſt came in among the 

Scots, the Scots conſented to furniſh them with 

wives upon this condition, that when the ſuc- 

ceſſion came to be doubtful, they ſhould chuſe 

their King rather out of the female line than 

of the male; which cuſtom, Bede ſays, was Red. th. 3. 
berved among the PiQs to his day. But that cr. 
Id law, if ever there was ſuch an one, might 

U 2 | hays 
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LETTER have been forgotten in the courſe of ſo may 


l | ble to 
X. hundred years, or might have been ſet ai 


rs th 


MORy when attended with any manifeſt inconvenience ſcerrupt 
The PiQts ſaw the Scottiſh nation paying no H ereſore 

gard to immediate ſucceſſion in their own king: to 
wing but ſtudying what they called the pub ince, 
good on every vacancy of their throne. IM him 
, very Alpin, who was N the Pictiſh king at 
dom in right of his mother Ferguſia, had es, a 
; then ſucceeded to his Father Achaius, and'th an 
"i Scottiſh manarch Dangallus, who was puſhing was f 
Alpin's title by his mother, was poſſeſſing ti right 
inheritance which came to Alpin by his father in 2 
If Alpin was at that time a minor, and thereby i. 
capable to govern the Scots, he would be equi op. 
ly incapable of governing the Pits. But thalowed 
he was not a minor is certain: For between u of t. 
father's death and his own, we are told thei utter 
were only fourteen years, when his ſon, Kennet, and 
ſucceeded, ſo muſt have been born in his grande forc 
father's time, Conſequently Alpin was then t the 
1 ' 1 n's her 
* A parallel inſtance ſeems to have occurred. in the hiſtory ¶ Mliatevel 
the Pitts about 300 2 before this. Their then King Lou Conv 

had married Anna, ſiſter, and, at the time of her marriage, 0 

heir to the Britiſh King Uther, by which marriage, and ds ber A 
, Lothus into a league againſt the Saxons, it was ſtipulated; ua night 
the iſſue of Lothus by Anna ſhould, failing lawful iſſue of Ute belon 
ſucceed to the Britiſh crown. Yet on Uther's death, the bl boch 

tons ſet up his adulterous baſtard Arthur, then only 18 fm, not 

age, in prejudice of Anna's ſon Modredus. And tho? Lot uy 
yielded to this breach of treaty in favour of Arthur, who * 
newed the former agreement about the ſucceſſion, on tbe eie ich ir 
of his own dying without children, yet even in Arthur oed { 

time, and by his conſent, the Britons ſet up a Conſtantine, ion. 

heir of the crown, alledging the impropriety of their being g d the 
verned by a ſtranger, and that they had princes enough d e 
themſelves to wield the Britiſh ſceptre. So the children of Ant 4 Ju 
ey 


were {et aſide, and both Modred and Arthur fell in the cont! 


N 


elged 
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ble to have taken immediate poſſeſſion of his fa- LETTER 
rs throne, without any neceſſity for the two X. 
terruptions that were before him. What reaſon vw 
refore, the Picts might argue, could the Scots 

re to claim the Pictiſh throne for their young 

ince, when they were at the ſame time keep- 
g him out of their own ? And had not they as 

a title to ſet up a Feredethus among them- 
hes, as the Scots had to ſet up a Congallus 
and then a Dongallus, in Alpin's room: 

was ſurely moſt abſurd in the Scots to claim 
e right of hereditary ſucceſſion to their 2 

in another kingdom, while they were for 
fears excluding him from an equally fair 

d op.'1 cceſſion in their own, + For tho? it is 

owed on A hands, that Kenneth, in proſecu- 

n of the war begun 1 his father Alpin, did at 
ſt utterly ſubdue the Picts with a great ſlaugh- 

, and get poſſeſſion of the PiQtiſh kingdom by 
e force of his arms, yet it is equally certain 
at the war was begun at firſt in purſuit of Al- 
n's hereditary right, and on no other account 
latever. Fordun tells us, that even in the time 
Convallus, who immediately ſucceeded Alpin's 

der Achaius, there aroſe a great queſtion about 
e night to the'PiQtith/ kingdom, which was ſaid 

belong to the Scots, and was univerſally talked 

both among the nobles and 1 but 
s not at that time farther ſought after. It was gcorichron. 
pin's right therefore that began the quarrel, l. ii. c 64 
ich in end, after nine or ten years ſtruggle, 
bred ſo fatal to the greateſt part of the Pictiſn 

uon. In which contention, tho' it may be 

d they brought that diſaſter on themſelves by 
ll-;udged obſtinacy, yet, all things conſider- 

they were not ſo very blameable as has been 

edged: Since they had the example of the 

Scottiſh 


13TTER Scottiſh policy before their - eyes, 
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to wm 

their proceedings, and- mi lead the- pul 
— Bug much Peron roi wo did, fort 

rivilege they often aſſumed, of appointing pre 
Kin to govern them, to the exc aſion of ie 1 
mediate heir. It will not be an eaſy matter to 
concile this incongruity, to produce any folid,f 
tisfying argument for the difference between 
pin's titles, and his ſon Kenneth's as derived fr 
him, to the two crowns of the - Pits and 80 
or to ſhew why . hereditary right ſhould be 


for the one, and the other made to ſtand bn n and 
favour of the people. Our hiſtorians may am mad 
us with old laws, and original compaQts, and agdom 
torical flouriſhes de jure, regni apud ScotoiW:calpin 
And from ſuch plauſible inventions they mayWWne ta 
fer a diverſity of conſtitution in the two ſta dich w. 
which is all indeed that can be ſaid on the f aſemb 
jet, and is only ſaid but not proved, as Ice it v 
are no documents extant to evince ſuch a thoſe 
ſity, in theſe antient times, between two ſug cnatt 
neighbouring nations. However, the hiſtonait. In 
accounts of this affair, if they are to be - creditaſical ſta 
may ſerve to confirm an obſervation which li practi 
annals of the old Grecian and Roman repubugys in Fr 
hold out to us, and of the truth of which e onder 
modern times afford not a few demonſtration may b 
that theſe very nations or ſtates which are lily ac 
tenacious of their own liberties, under the poice, ar 
lar pretence of claiming what they call the coſine | 
mon and natural rights of mankind, ſeldom bis noy 
at any method, when in their power, of in His fir 
ing the liberties of others, and endeavouring M we : 
bring their weaker neighbours under that aim tt 


which they themſelves profeſs to abhor. Im Abe 
With this obſervation, I now take leave of k ALOE 


1 
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as, and go on in the proſecution of my de- Lxrrrx- 
m, from this important era of the union of the X. 
50 crowns, whether by ſucceſſion or - conqueſt, (WW 
the perſon of Kenneth Macalpin, who was the 
monarch of that -part of Britain now called 
atland. Our hiſtorians all agree in giving him 
great character not only for bravery and reſo- 
don, of which his at laſt ſubduing the outſtand- 

of the Pictiſn nation was a viſible mo- 
ment, but likewiſe for every virtuous quality 
it becomes a wiſe and good King. Both For- 
1 and Boece mention a4 number of excellent g chron. 
n made by him, for the regulation of his new l. iv. cap. 8. 
nedom, which Fordun fays were called the — | 
acalpine laws, among which are to be found 
me ſtatutes concerning eccleſiaſtical matters, 
ich were no doubt made in a public meeting wo 
aſembly, with the concurrence of the Biſhops ; 
Ice it was the univerſal. diſcipline of the church 
thoſe times, that no eccleſiaſtical laws could 
enacted without epiſcopal authority and con- 
t. In theſe aſſemblies the ſecular and eccleft- 
tical ſtates uſed to fit promiſcuouſſy- This was 
practice of Charlemagne and his next ſucceſ- 
n in France and Germany. And from the cor- 
Ipondence between theſe countries and ours, 
may be allowed to infer, that Kenneth would 
ily adopt a plan formed by ſuch a prudent 
nce, and tending, in all appearance, to heal the 
eſtine diſcords, and promote the general good 
iis now extended kingdom, 
lis firſt public tranſaction in church matters, 
we are certain of, after his ſettlement on the 
i throne, was removing the'-epiſcopal ſee 
m Abernethy in Strathern to the church of 
Reul or Kilremont, which he ordained to bg 

0 - ever 
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ever after called St. Andrews. Both theſe is ren 


had belonged to the Picts. Abernethy had h. 
one of their royal cities, and the reſuene 
their chief Biſhop: But it would ſeem Re 
had taken diſguſt at the place, becauſe the H 
when they flew his father, had [expoſed his he 
as a public ſpectacle in the moſt conſpicuou . the 
of it. Kilremont, formerly Mucroſs, on the mit 
ern coaſt of Fife, had been traditionaly fam 
for the landing of the Monk Regulus or; Re 
with the relics of St. Andrew, out of Gre 


S8o from regard to this tradition which was x aried 


bably current in Kenneth's time, or to perpety 
the veneration which his predeceſſor and-p 
uncle Hungus had expreſſed for the Apolite, 
epiſcopal | dignity was-- now transferred to 
place, which, has retained that luſtre thro? a en, a8 
ſucceſſion of Biſhops, whoſe names are on res 
from the date of this removal down to the iF"* And 


of the laſt century. And here it miay-/not pf that 


ders of the Popes on theſe occaſions. But it It 


them afterwards beginning to take concen | 


we are not told that they found any fault 


improper to obſerve that, in the affair of n Biſt 


tranſlation, none of our hiſtorians take the 
notice of the Pope's having any concern, or 
the King's thinking his conſent neceſſary; t 
at that time, in other parts of the chriſtian ch 
ſuch a buſineſs would not have been tranſaf me ne 
without the Pope's having a hand in it. Pty, 
erecting or changing epiſcopal ſees -was a Hue 
vious jewel in the papal mitre, and the hit init 


of thele ages are full of the interference/and we 


eſtic, | 
POVErnim 
Wyrees 
* the fir 
y and d 


they as yet had little knowledge of ' what was 
ing in our Northern parts; and when vel 


interpoſe their authority in our church aid 


/ 
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LtTTER © dei, or cultores Dei, Worſbippers of God?” by 
X. Buchanan in one place adopts this interpretati 
dc before he feems to derive the word from f 
Puch. Hit, cells where they hved in a ſtate of recluſe ſolitud 
K. 35. This is Archbiſhop Spottlwood's opinion, whit 
Un iv. r. 36. is in ſome meaſure adopted by the Biſhop off 
5 b.1- Aſaph. But the moſt A 614 of all ſeems 
Hiſt Ace. be 2 Mr. Goodall offers, that the name appei 
p. 13, to be of Scotch original, compounded of Ke 
3 ſervant, and 955 Go as in all the 0 
0 rs which mention them, they are called 
leuer, not Culdei, according to Boece's fanei 
etymology. Theſe Culdees are deſeribed 
peculiar order of men, who had peculiar tenen 
their own, and performed their minifterial fund 

tions with great ſtrictneſs and attention, exad 

on the model of the modern parity: And th 
deſcription of their character has been mug 

laid hold of, and inſiſted on by certain write 

with great keenneſs. But when we afk for fl 
proofs on which it is founded, we find none, 

mult reſt fatisfied with honeſt Boece's my a 

thority. Yet he is by far too late a voucher ft 

a fact of ſo high antiquity, and of fuch forced in 
portance. It is ſurprizing that Bede, who wrt 

eight hundred years before Boece, found no Ci 

dees among the Scots in his day: Nor Adam 

nus, in his life of Columba, the great founder 

what was then called the monaſtic inſtitution i 

our country. The filence of two ſo early vn 

ers, who had ſuch opportunities to know, ab 

whoſe buſineſs led them to take notice of tud 

| peculiarities among the clergy whom they 

. deſcribing, gives ſome ground to ſuſpect, tad 

what Boece and his followers ſay of them, is lit 

better than vague declamation. The - earlielt x 

_ | cout 
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unt of the Culdees that we ean depend upon, LETTER . 
from the chartulary of St. Andrews, where X. 
e meet with a deed. of Brude fon of -Dergard,, Www - 
e laſt King of the Pitts, giving the iſland. of 
xchlevin to Almighty. God and to St. Serva - 
1s, and © Keledeis Deo ſervientibus et ſervitu- 
ris,” to. the Keledees ſerving and to ſerve. 
d, in that iſland- This 1 be thought ſu- 
tſtition by thoſe of our days, who boaſt ſo much. 
imitating theſe antient Culdees: But theys it 
ms, had no ſuch. ſcruples. - Accordingly. the 
uldeces of Lochlevin- are often mentioned with- 
ks of diſtinction, on public. occaſions, and 
doubt were active in. ane their! order, 
— called fo, - thro! other parts of the 

Thus we find . wag not Culdees, 
Brechin, Dunkeld, Muthil, Abernethy, &. and. 
jeir Abbots and- Friars: witnaſling - "deeds of 
hops, and getting. churches, and tythes from 
em with he cure of ſouls” ; which 
ould not have happened, it the Culdees had held 
yy article in doQrine, government, or worſhip, 
tink from what was then profeſſed in the na- 
nal church. Nay the Culdees themſelves never 
thuled to wear the epiſcopal mitre, when it was 
larly offered to them. Thus Gregory Biſhop 
Dunkeld, Andrew Biſhop of Caithneſs, and 
m others, were choſen from among the Cul- 
es : Nor did theſe Culdee Biſhops refuſe the 
Gay deſignations, 7 appears the fol- 
wing; * I Gregory, by the authority of God 
ud of the holy Apoſtles Peter and Paul,, and 
of the holy Apoſtle Andrew, Biſhop of Dun- 
keld,” It is true the ſuperiors of the Culdee. 
ments had frequent diſputes with their reſpec- 
e Biſhops about lands and tythes, and ſuch 1 

X 2 
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LETTER cular matters: And if their contending thus wil 
X. Biſhops be the part of their character that plaſ 
Www ce moſt now-a-days, it ſhould be remember 
what method they took to have the content 
decided, which was always by application tot 

Pope, as at that time the grand umpire in all ſu 
contendible caſes. Would Calvin, with his C 

dees at Geneva, or John Knox, with his folloy 

ers in Scotland, have made ſuch an application, 
ſubmitted to the Pope's deciſion? Why the 

ſhould they pretend to imitate the Culdee cler 

or talk ſo highly of the good old Scottiſn Culdes 

as if that title had been peculiar to Scotland? N 

Uſher de. are told by Archbiſhop Uſher, that the Keledg 
p. 637. Of Armagh in Ireland were anciently the Dean u 
Chapter of that church, but were forced to g 

way to* Monks of a later inſtitution, tho? f 

were {till ſuffered to remain in lower ſtations, 2 
continued in that church, and in the church 
Cluanyniſh, until the Archbiſhop's remembrat 

Nl. Ace. The Biſhop of St. Aſaph produces Giraldus Can: nam 
p- 144 brenſis, who lived about the year 1200, mentiol 


ing the Colidei (which is the firſt time; the Bir Goc 
ſays, this latinized title is to be met with) in nal cla 
little iſland of Bardſey in North Wales, and i entibu! 
\ another iſland in Tipperary in Ireland, who re) app 
voutly ſerved in a Chapel there. And a later wntaW any 


Mr Tanner, informs us, that there were Culde 

at St. Peter's in Vork. So it appears, that obe 

x Churches had Culdees as well as ours. yo 
as the old pure Scottiſh Culdees are deſeri 
have been, were the inferior Clergy in all d 
primitive church, For as ſoon as we have 
certain information about them, we find them 
communion with, and even ſubje& to ecclefiall 


cal ſuperiors, as indeed their firſt certain appe 
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ce was in the days of confeſt ſuperiority in the Lxrrxn | 

urch; ſo that, whatever other peculiarities X. 

ght have been about them, there is nothing. 

their hiſtory to countenance the uſe that has 

modern times beer made of them in favour of 

levelling ſcheme. ' Had that learned French 

uguenot in the laſt century, Mr. David Blondel, 

n as well acquainted with the hiſtory of our 

dees, as our own critics have been, he would 

t ſo confidently have adduced them to his pur- 

ſe of maintaining ordination by Preſbyters : 

id it is not much to the honour of our own 

untrymen, who might have known better, to 

ſo much ſtreſs on the miſtakes of a foreigner, 

bo, however judicious in many reſpects, could 

t be ſufficiently verſed in every thing relative 

our nation. For after all that has been ſaid, 

can be ſaid about the Culdees, as à particular 

nd or order of clergy among the Scots, there 

ay have been nothing peculiar about them but 

e name, a name derived from ſome of the dia- 

as then ſpoken in Britain, and according to 
Goodal's interpretation, (which the addi- 

nal clauſe in King Brude's gift, Deo ſervi- 

— — of God, ſeems to —_—_ 

te) appropriated to the clergy in general, wit 

net any reſpelt had to — rs equality 
Song them. Even Boece himſelf, the great 

lar of this Culdee fabric, gives ſome ground 

this notion in the place before quoted, where 

lays, * Theſe Culdees choſe. by common vote 

among themſelves, a Chief Prieſt who had 

power in things belonging to God, and who 

tor many years after was called Biſhop of the 

Yots,” This is his account of the matter, 

lich, if there be any truth in it, plainly _ 


* 
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Arten that ihe Culdees had a- Chief-prieſt or Biſhoy 
due to it: And yet the certainty of the cla 


tho” theſe writers had not thought fit to t 


old Scottiſh name of Kelæues, and be diſtingull 
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mong them. But indeed there is no great erg 


being called Culdees, as ſoon as there were cley 
among the Scots, needs not be doubted.” | Thy 
might have gone by ths name among their cou 
trymen, even in Adamnanus' and Bede's tin 


form it · into the Latin idiom: And both Ada chap 
 nanus' Columba, and Bede's Aidan, might had privil 
| been called Keledee in the Gaelic lang | affigr 
Hy, as properly as Servus or Vin Dis, (πα W St. / 
or man of God) in the Latin. There is notha d bro! 
= the _ Keledee, under ys — to lis cha: 
its belonging to, or bei eriptive to 

rical rank or — in. — church; — the v 
what may be as applicable to a Biſhop, as to a Hon C! 
byter or Monk. And under this deſignation ef Canc 
ledees, peculiar not to the people but to the E death 
guage, the Scottiſh clergy might have continued dees c 
be diſtinguiſhed at home, and to enjoy the old h Arc 
mitive privilege of chuſing their Biſhops from Woh, fr 


mong themſelves, till in proceſs of time, ala 
with other deviations, the nomination- of Buſh 
began to come from other quarters, and ſwan ſides 
of favourite monks (as we ſhall ſee in cot 
poured in from abroad upon them. On this g 
dual change, of diſcipline, we may ſuppoſe the « 
Scottiſh clergy would for ſome time retain the 


ed by that name, as much from contempt as 
ſpect, in the latinized writings of ſubſequent time 
And this may help to account for the mam er was 
hot diſputes between the few who ſtill adheragh! it 
to the old way under the old name, and the dom t! 
gy who were brought in upon them either by i) plain] 


or SCOTLAND. © wh 


| or papal power. In theſe difputes the Cull cerres 
es Aon ee and e de- * 2 
ved of moſt of their poſſeſſions, or incorporat . 
into ſome of the new orders. The laſt of them 
o kept their ground, as they ſeem to have 
en the oldeſt of the denomination, were the Cul· 
es of Lochlevin. This body of them had for a 
g time been, what modern times would call, 
chapter of St. Andrew's, and had enjoyed 
privilege of electing the Biſhop, till King Da- 
| aſſigned it to the Prior and Canons Regular 
St. Auguſtin, whom his brother Alexander 
d brought in and ſettled at St. Andrew's,— 
is change occaſioned frequent debates and ap- 
als to Rome, in which the Culdees generally 
the worſt ; Till in the year 1298, Mr. Lam» 
ron Chancellor of Glaſgow, being by the Prior 
| Canons of St. Andrew's choſen Biſhop on 
death of Biſhop Fraſer, the then ſuperior of the 
dees of Lochlevin, William Cuming (whom 
th Archbiſhop Uſher and the Biſhop of St. 
aph, from ſome vitiated record, call Aulmin) 
yoled the election, and revived his claim be- 
the Pope: But after ſtrenuous debates on 
th ſides, the matter was finally decided in fa- 
of the Prior, with this additional honour, that 
al time coming, the Prior of St. Andrews 
uld have precedence of all the Abbots and 
ors in Scotland, and the now negle&ed Cul 
were for ever excluded from their former 
bs: Which, fays Archbiſhop Spotſwood, tarn- , 
lo much to their diſgrace, that their name and 
ler was by little and little quite extinguiſhed; 
from this time we hear no more of them. 
From the little I have ſaid about them, you 
plainly ſee, there is nothing in their _— 
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LETTER, of any great importance, or that can fairly , th: 
XI. any material peculiarity : And their name þ colleg 
more chan a. deſcription, in the old langag that 


the country, of the miniſters of religion in g 
ral, without regard to diſtinction or charadte 
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Tuo Obectiont to Dioceſan Epiſcop acy unſtwern 
State of the Scottiſh Churth, from the Tin 
Kenneth Matalpine to the Death of Gregor) 

Great. EST Na 


ver to 1 
8 2 as, . 
HERS: in the preceding Letter, diſc 
the argument drawn from the hiſtory df 
Scottiſh Culdees, in favour of eccleſiaſtical pu bop an 
I am now to take notice of two more objech 
raiſed from the hiſtory of theſe old times, to 
bat the eccleſiaſtical ſettlements of after · ages. 
has been ſaid, that in theſe early days, there 
but one Biſhop in Scotland, who after Ren 
Macalpin's time, had his reſidence at St. Audi 
having been removed thither from Aberne 
which had been, in like manner, the reſidene 
the one Biſhop among the Picts. And for 
we are referred to the authority of Fordun, 
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LierTER more than two hundred years after Gitta 
XI. time: Only that for ſome-reafon-or otfity} wi 
N unt 
6 ledge of, he thought fit to ive berntth t infi 
hes Honour of'z reſident Biſhop, and. Inyelt'K U 
mont with it. | 
That the- Biſhop! of St. Andrews wht | 
only Biſbop in Scotland, before that divifion of the v 
Kingdom: into Dioceles, which all our Hitag 
agree in, we Have; if not undoubted proofh, 1 eres t 
ſtrong preſumptions at ſeaſt, as would be ux Biſhoz 
' inother caſes. I the time of Kenneth" fl. k mona 
more than a hundred years after the preſent eri ¶ tion a1 
are told, even by Buc anan, that he applipd to only f 
Biſhops and Monks for their ſerviceand advice or em! 
2 certain ſeribus occafion. Both Boecę and Sf :; the) 
wood give us the names of ſeveral of thele Biſhq Gon of 
particularly of a-Moveanus, who -was the Kin cot a k 
Confeffor. And about the fame- time, wel cious ! 
the Engliſh annals, of a Scottiſh Biſtiop, Beom dent c 
mus, aſſiſting at an Englifh | od at "Calne ought 
Wiltfhire : E * of whom, neither Moveanm es it no 
Beornelmus, are to be found in any of the fe were t 
Catalogues which Biſnop Keith has daß us at | the 
Biſhops of St. Andrews, ſo have 
other place, and from the accounts of "I a 
to have been men of character and repute. IndaWutine's 
there is ſo little foundation for this conceit, to the 
ſo little to be made of it, tho” it were bettet ou 
ed, that F ſhould not have ſo much as mentio 
it, if it had not been to let nothing, however H atons 
vial, paſs unobſerved, which the adverſi w by x 
Scotul h Epiſcopacy can poſſibly allege 
But there is another objection to D red » 
copacy, of a quite different complexion, 'druld hay 
from the*hiſtory of theſe times, and held 7s 1 
ere 
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jectors allow that there were more Biſhops in the II. 
uatry than either at Abernethy or St. Andrews, Www = 


lation procured them. After him Büchanan nuch. hing. 
akes the {ame obſervation, that the old lib. vi. ia 
Biſhops of the Scots, being choſen out of the 8. 6 
monaſteries, while as yet there was no conten- 

tion amongſt them for honours and places, but 


only for piety and karaing, did, without e 

or —— perform their office every — 
as they found occaſion, there being then no divi- 
hon of provinces, and the eccleſiaſtical function 
not a buſineſs of worldly gain.” This is indeed a 
cious and much magnified deſcription of the 


tient conſtitution of our church, But if it be 
ought to militate againſt. Dioceſan Epiſcopacy, 
xs it not equally overthrow Parochial Preſbytery? 
r were the Preſbyters fixed to particular pariſhes, 
| the Bifhops-the only itinerants, who had no 
culiar charge allotted to them? One thing is 
rain, that in the primitive church, before Con- 
tine's time, there were ſeparate diſtricts aſſign- 
to the ſeyeral Biſhops, who, beſides their ge- 
nl concern in the whole flock of Chriſt, were 
cularly-conneRed with, and under certain re- 
lations reſtricted, ' as it were, to theſe diſtricts. 
w by whom could ſuch aſſignments be -madg ? 
itby the ſecular powers: For they were, for three 
red years, againſt the church in general, ſo 
ud have no hand in any of her particular con- 
u. It could be done only by the church her- 
1 2 ſelf, 


LETTER ſelf, by the joint coneurrence of her Biſkopi 
XI. Governors, as they found it convenient ind direct 
ucmcable, tho? for the moſt part as near to they 
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vincial diviſions of the ſtate, as the ſituation WS order 
church affairs would admit. And when we ich i 
came into the church by the Emperors becom 
Chriſtians, the old appointments made by 
church were in moſt inſtances homologated by Wicover 
ſtate, tho' in ſome few caſes, and for the bon ſual in 
of ſome favourite cities, 1 were ſo d Biſh 
times propoſed by the Emperors, and agreed toWficiatec 
the Biſhops. Might not ſomething We an boſen 
been the original model of our church, M uld b 
among the Picts and Scots? And when our hi hurch: 
ans ſay that a King Garnard fixed an Epilcoli@n thoſe 
See at Abernethy, or a Kenneth one at St. Mes to 
drews, may not the meaning be, that thele hurch. 
the only reſtrictions which theſe Kings interiaWhc Biſh 
in, the one, we may ſuppoſe, out of favour to 
royal ſeat, and the other out of veneration to Monks 
memory of the apoſtle St. Andrew? And that What p. 
reſt of the country was left by them to be ſo oihoſen, 
ed and divided, for receiving the benefit of bi 
ous offices, as the other Biſhops and Clergy th 
judge moſt expedient? In which cafe, the mWilhops 
natural concluſion is, that they would adopt iilege v 
they could not but know was the form of the vere wi 
tholic church at all times and in all nations. Need is 
that a promiſcuous miniſtry in holy things, me p: 
as our hiſtorical relations in the common acc the B 
tion ſeem to inſinuate, could be for — e conn 
time adhered to over a whole national churd 


not at all ſuppoſable, as hiſtory affords no initaſs there 
and reaſon difproves the poſſibility of it. Sud there 
- confuſion of attendance, ſuch an — uy ney 
ſupply, in a word, fuch univerſal diſorder dom ſhy 


RY 
ſhops | 
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eularity would be the conſequence, ts would be Lav. 
Jirect oppoſition 26 the” apoſtolic canon, „ Let KI. 
all things de done decently, and according to 
order.“ And even in Buchanan's narration; 


i wdeſ ich is on enlargement upon Boece, and the 

1 ound-work of all the modern notions upon this 
le by ect, there may be found what is ſufficient to 
ted by Wiſcover the inconſiſtency of his ſtory, with the 


he hon al interpretation put upon it. He ſays, the 
d Biſhops of the Scots; ' who thus travelled and 
ficiated over all, were, e monaſteriis eleQi,”” 
hoſen out of monaſteries.” Now theſe monaſteries 
duld be no other than” ſocieties of Clergy or 
hurchmen, and the Monks, fo much ſpoken of 
n thoſe days, were men who had dedicated them- 
Ives to, and were preparing for the ſervice of the 
hurch. Out of theſe ſocieties, Buchanan ſays, 
e Biſhops were choſen. Be it ſo: I would aſk, 
o choſe them? It will be anſwered, the other 


tion to Wnonks or members of the monaſteries. But to 
nd that What purpoſe, or for whoſe benefit were they 
be ſo orefhoſen, whoever ſhall. be ſaid to be the eleQors ? 
it of relgſhis is the main queſtion, and ought to be attend- 


{ to. In the common acceptation of election of 
Biſhops or Miniſters, which is ſuch a darling pri- 
ilege with ſome people, as if the whole of religion 
ere wrapped up in it, it can only hold, and in- 
led is only claimed, when there is a vacancy in 
ome particular place, upon the death or removal 
cee the Biſhop or Miniſter who had been partigular- 
aces connected with that place before. But on dur 
preſent hypotheſis there can be no ſuch vacancy, 
there is ſuppoſed no ſuch particular connection; 
d there can be no neceſſity, nor indeed room, for 
uy new election, till all the Biſhops of the king- 
Gm ſhould be dead at one time. Beſides, _ 
; Us 
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Arran Buchanan ſpeaks of. mona/terie: in che plural au 
XI. ber, is it to be, underſtood that, when ther y 
neee need to chuſe a. Biſhop, he was to be choſen 
of all the-monaſteries, or only out of one afthe 
at one time, and out of another at another im 
according to the various exigencies —— hun 
or directed the choice ?: This * fürn ni 
be allowed to- be his meanin if bal! 

follow that the neareſt mon 1 would be g DW, u 
to for a Biſhop, when there was occaſigm for 0 
— che people in that neighbourhood would in 
pon themſelves as more immediately undes ſu 
> Biſhop's inſpection, or, as we ſay e e not 
properly belonging to his charge. Le ous p 
teries were certainly fixed to ſome one. teu jother”; 
| ſpot. of ground, and the monks or den e goo 
ſtudied in them, being, as we may ſuppoſe, Menge j 
the moſt part natives of the reſpective neighbou ut beli 

hoods, would originally have, or in time-contrallnits, a: 
an acquaintance. with the chriſtian people rl 
about them. This would form a connexion. e not ſu 
tween them and the people, and would lead o nearly 
lieations from the latter, and a madame int meficial 
rmer with reſpect to the exerciſe of ecele ted tc 
adminiſtrations. Whether ſuch a connexion cou not to 
be called ſtrictiy Dioceſan, is not material to ul the ef 
quire. It ſeems to be the moſt natural form thawed fund 
can be ſuppoſed, and moſt analogous - to. what 
— the conſtitution of the church in Mut of 
Cyprian's days, when the then pr Low doubt, 
CoPacy is on all hands acknowl —— ling in 
truly and properly Dioceſan. - Yea, there is 1 
other way of underſtanding the concurrent, to pati 
imperfect accounts, which our hiſtories gi 0. wh litution, 
the Epiſcopal management in thoſe: — 8 the f 
indeed ſays, that the kingdom was not as je bulineſs 
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led into Dioceſes ;, And Buchanan tells us, that Lr 
e countries were not as yet marked out, nullis XI. 
adhuc tegionibus definitis.” But this might 
ſaid with reference to their own times, and to 

ch ſtanding and determined diſtributions as. had 
en. afterwards, made, either by regal or papal 
thority. For in old times the country was not 
icely divided into , provinces, or ſhires, as it is 

, under the e jurisdiction of ſubordi- 

ate judges or magiſtrates ; but. the King ſent out 
i juſticiars to the various parts oſ the kingdom, 
his pleaſure, or as he ſaw neceſſary. And yet we 

e not to think, that theſe juſticiars had promil- 
ous powers to interfere as they pleaſed in one 
jother's regulations, which, inſtead of anſwering 
je. good end propoted, would have cauſed a 
fange jumble of anarchy and confuſion ; but we 
uſt believe them to have been reſtricted to certain 
its, and their jurĩsdiction to have been parti- 
arly applied to.-theſe reſtrictions: Why may 
e not ſuppoſe that the Ghurch-government would, 
nearly as poſſible, follow the ſame orderly and 
meficial plan, and that the Biſhops would be ap- 
inted to their ſevetal miniſtrations in ſuch a way 
not to entangle, or interfere with one another, 
the eſſential and indiſpenſible parts of their ſa- 
Indeed, upon a cloſe examination of all this ac- 
nt of Buchanan's, which came from his pen, 
doubt, with a particular deſign, we ſhall find 
thing in it peculiar to our nation, or which the 
uſers of eccleſiaſtical parity can fairly lay hold 
to patronize their departure from the original 
litution, Where — — ſays, that in thoſe 
c the ſacred function was not quæſtuaria, 
ye i buſneſs of worldly gain, he fays what is — 


** 
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LETTER right. And we fay, it ought not to ian 
XI. days. But it does not follow that the Bilbopstly 
WV had no means to ve by, nor ſubliſtence'to & 
pend upon. He himſelf tells us, that. * Hung 
e King of the Picts gave the tenth of bj 3 


have 
ndeed, 
zmes 0! 
dering 


* 


Die e e e = 
. guage of thoſe days, if true, (and we hae Ag 
s. anan's word for NY ras a donation, and à lb”! 2 


one too, to the church. And an old wilt!” 1 
Nennius, who lived in the ' ninth century,” runs | 
hundred and twenty years after Bede, fo is coil © 
pany with this Bing Kenneth, ſpeaks of a vill .. Oh 
Nene. Called Wedale, in the Lothians, not far from f . for 
Hit. Brit, monaſtery of Melroſs, which village, he fays, v þ 
cap. 63- ſubject to the Biſhop of St. Andrews, * nunc * f 
« Epiſcopi 8. Andrez.” By donations of Wn -_ 
kind, the clergy, it ſeems, were ſufficiently ul. Aut 
rted; and it is not unlikely that even tall. _ 

amidft all the ſimplicity . and diſintereſtedua 
which Buchanan and his party ſo much ert ang. 

there might be ſometimes a few worldliy.- min - 
ſpirits who would follow Chriſt for the loaves, at 
in a carnal ſenſe, wiſh to make 7 of godlind 
I have faid this much by way of reaſoning, n 
the part of our church hiſtory now before 
both to do juſtice, as Tough to the hiſtons 
accounts of our church ſettlement in thoſe day 
and becauſe we have lived to ſee the 1 0 
ceptation of theſe accounts made uſe of to uli 
a particular ſcheme of Epiſcopacy, which 18 
take a view of, when I come nearer to our 
times, | 4s Praga | 
The erection of the See of St. Andrews ib! 
principal thing, in eccleſiaſtical management, l 
we find recorded of this brave and ſucceſsful Mi 
Kenneth Macalpine, and from this time downv 


. 
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bre the ſucceſſion of its Biſhops preſerved. LETTER 
mug led, there is ſome difference in the order and 
ty nes of the moſt ancient of them, which, con 
BP), ring the darkneſs of thoſe times, and ſome. 


er circumſtantial difficulties, is not much to be 
e onered at. The continuator of Fordun's hiſ- 
771 ry places Fothad at the head of them, where he 
ß,, © The firſt, as I find, was Fothad, who was gear chron. 
c elled by K. Indulphus, and of whom I find i v. «. 14, 
theſe verſes, written on the margin of a filver 
caſe of the goſpels in St. Andrews, 
Hane Evangelij thecam conſtruxit avitus 
« Fothad, qui primus Scotis epiſcopus eſt.” 
ren theſe two lines, ſuch as they are, have been 
ud hold of to diſprove the antiquity of Epiſco- 
acy in Scotland. And a late writer ; it, 


s of th 

T3 ir James Dalrymple, has, on the auth of 

enn en, aflerted that © the Scots had no Biſhops cu. Inn. 
A en mong them till the reign of Indulphus, a v. 1s. 


hundred years after Kenneth Macalpin, becauſe 
ves! ul Fothad, who lived under Indulphus, is, in this 
-odline inſcription, expreſsly called the firſt Biſhop.” 
> u dhis it has been again and again anſwered, as 
e e caſe of Palladius, that the deſignation of 
firſt Biſhop,” is to be underſtood of the primate 
of principal Biſhop, that is, the Biſhop of the 
it or principal See; eſpecially as, in the preſent 


po my e, the ſame writer produces a copy of this in- 
U 11 "Hang taken out of the“ Excerpts of the re- 
le ziſter of St Andrews, and prior to Fordun's 


ntinuator, which has ſummus,” chief, inſtead 


«a. © privacy” firſt Biſhop *. 
* Inthe nk of theſe Bi . to Fordun's 


4 nuator, we meet With a ſecond 8 whom Boece and 
hanan mention as mediating a peace between the two com- 


2 Arch - 


* 
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LETTER Archbiſhop Spotſwood in his liſt of the Bil 
XI. of St. Andrews, on the authority of Boece, m 
tons an Adrian as the firſt of them, who 
killed by the Danes in the Ifle of May, ak 

with Stolbrandus another Biſhop, and a num 

of inferior clergy. This irruption of the Du 

was likewiſe fatal to the King, Conſtantine Mc exc 

fon of Kenneth, who was taken priſoner in hat 

by them, and murdered in a cave. Under Ma, to 

King, and probably in Adrian's time, there g the 


held a convention at Scoon, where, according ce, 
Boece and Spotſwood, it was among other ours, c 
enacted, That the clergy ſhould reſide ui: fon 1 
* their charges, and have no meddling in ſeeul{travag; 


„ buſineſs : That they ſhould inſtru& the pe 
« diligently, and give good example in their M oould ff 
<« yerſation : That they ſhould not keep ha een th: 
& hounds, or horſes of pleaſure : That they ſhould piou 
« not carry weapons, nor be pleaders of oy theſe 
* cauſes, but ſhould live contentedly on rd, a 
% own proviſions: And if they were found em. I 
4 tranſgreſs in any of theſe points, for the in: Buch: 
© fault they were to be fined, and for the ſeconWren fro: 
<<. deprived of their office and living.“ Buehat 
takes care to repreſent all this in a much ſtrong © hol 
light: For he ſays © that the King by the ſeveniWuring B 
„of his laws brought back to their old, fre juſtic 
<< way of living the Sacerdotal order, who et prob 
ing aſide the preaching of the goſpel, were ¶ N or be 
* bauched with luxury, and had given the mer re 


mventio 


itors for the crown, Grimus and Malcolm, near forty year | 
the Fothad who was expelled by Indulfus, and lived only ne ſhou 
years after his expulſion. Now as the inſcription does not Nice * 
the time when it was made, it might have been after Fothad ue 
ſecond's time, in which caſe the title of ff in it might belong 
| not to the Biſbop, but to the Man, and might ſignify nodfggad Buc 
„ muore but that Fothad the Firſt gave that ſilver caſe. 


« ſelvt 
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ſelves entirely up to hunting, hawking, and all cxTTew 
the paſtimes of the court.” This is ſurely XL 
ing a great deal more to the prejudice of thjge 
ergy, than his voucher Boece had put in his | 
outh. For the laws at this time enacted do not 
efarily ſuppoſe the clergy actually fallen into EM 
ch exceſſes, as Buchanan confidently enough af- 
but might only be deſigned by way of cau- 
on, to prevent their falling into them, by copy- 
g the example of the clergy in Germany and 
ice, whoſe late acquiſition of lands and ho- 
ours, conferred on them by Charlemagne and 
s fon Louis, had led them into ſuch degrees of 
xtravagance and riot as required to be curbed 
imperial prohibitions : And leſt the infection 
ould ſpread by the intercourſe then begun be- 
reen the French and Scots, it was both prudent 
d pious in our King, with advice of his council, 
7 theſe regulations to put the clergy on their 
ard, and point out their — and danger to 
em. For that they were in fact ſo corrupted 
Buchanan deſcribes them, is not very likely 
en from his own account of them, a little be- 
re. At Kenneth's acceſſion he ſpeaks of them 
| © holy men, without avarice or pomp :”” And 
ning Kenneth's reign, whom he admires for 
ie juſtice and wiſdom of his government, it is 
it probable that they would either have inclin- 
| or been allowed to depart fo far from their 
mer regularity of life and converſation. This 
vention is ſaid to have been held within fix or 
en years at moſt after Kenneth's death, which, 
te ſhould think, was too ſhort a. time to pro- 
uce ſuch a . flagrant alteration of manners in any 
tet, of men whatever. It is true, both Boece 
id Buchanan have thought proper to repreſent 
Z 2 Do- 


LETIER 


| Bcotichron, 
I. iv, c. 15. 


Crit . Eſſay 
p-. 783. 


* 
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Donald, the brother and ſucceſſor of Kenneth; 
a cowardly, vicious, and corrupt Prince, and ey 
Archbiſhop Spotſwood, from their teſtimpny, 
tributes all theſe fancied diſorders to the dq 
neracy and diſſoluteneſs of his five years reigt 


ings ir 
ly inh. 
* apoſt 
nal inſt 
pender 


But Fordun on the contrary ſays, he was a U parate 
ſoldier, a warlike and victorious King, and M gov: 
after a happy reign he died a natural death ¶counta 
Scqon, (or, as an old chronicle produced by Mich whi 
Innes has it, in his .own palace of -Bellachal:; of ci 
and was as much lamented at his death as e ſtate; 
brother the great Kenneth had been.“ If all HM amun 
be true of Donald Macalpin's character, and ii haracter 
fully as credible as the oppoſite account, it e ſcan 
firms what I have ſaid about the intention of N an mot 
Conſtantine's laws, and in vindication of the 8 inculc 
tiſh clergy of his day, from that heavy chagWould ra 
which Buchanan, with ſo flight a foundation ly prey 
Boece, has brought againſt them. ingeme 
But in whatever light we view this matter, iſhme 
cannot but admit the juſtneſs of Archbiſhop Spo After 1 
wood's obſervation, that * at that time it was beffWonſtant 
* no diminution of the eccleſiaſtical authority Mus, G 
* Princes to give laws to the clergy, and to pull the tl 
5 niſh them if they were found guilty of any oWriters, : 
£ fence or crime.“ The doctrine of exemptiner the | 
the perſons of church-men from the cognizance en, wh 
the civil powers, had not as yet reached t dion t; 
Northern parts, and the church, which has finqWith the 
claimed that unſcriptural privilege, was not tene lay 


altogether in a capacity to enforce it. In ſudMence, tl 
. | 


* 'The ſame Chronicle adds, what none of our hiſtorians b 
taken notice of, that © in his time the laws and royal ſtatutes 
« his great - grand- father Edalbus” (the hiſtorians call him I 
pus, i. e. in the Gaelic language Ed the White ) i were renem 
by the Cogdeli, i. e. the Scots with him at PR 
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lly inherent in church, fuch as continuing 


nal inſtitutions of the goſpel, ſhe is abſolutely in- 
pendent of any earthly power whatever: As a 
arate ſociety in herſelf, under her only head 
xd governor in heaven, to whom alone ſhe is 


ih which he has entruſted her. But in mat- 
rs of civil life and converſation, as members of 


mmunity to which they belong, the facred 
rater of the clergy is ſo far from protecting 
y ſcandalous infringement of theſe laws of chri- 
an morality which it binds and authorizes them 
 inculcate, that as it aggravates the guilt, ſo it 
jould rather increaſe than diminiſh, much leſs to- 
ly prevent, the legal puniſhment due to ſuch in- 
ingement from thoſe to whom the power of ſuch 
ihment is by divine authority committed. 

After the lamentable death of this good King 
onſtantine, and the ſhort reign of his brother 
thus, Gregory the Great as he is called, mount- 
| the throne, a Prince much extolled by all our 
niters, as one of the braveſt and beſt Kings that. 
er the nation had. And indeed if thefe church- 
ten, who cannot endure the. leaſt degree of ſub- 
don to the ſecular powers, ſhall be offended 
ith the ſeeming encroachment of King Conſtan- 
e's laws upon their high claim of total indepen- 
ace, they will be pleaſed with Gregory's kind- 
ds in “ ſecuring their immunities, exempting 
them from payiug tribute, keeping watch, or 
going to warfare, and committing the judg- 
ment of matrimonial cauſes, teſtaments, and of 


de- 


countable for the exerciſe of the ſpiritual pewers 


ie ſtate, and making a part of the reſpective 


ul things depending on ſimple promiſe to their . 


ings indeed as properly belong to, and are radi- LETTER: 


-- WM 


e apoſtolic ſucceſhon, and ———— the ori 
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LER decifion, with power to make canons and 

XI. © ſtitutions for exerciſe of diſcipline” upon f 

rw © offenders as came under their — 

| This is Archbiſhop 's 

. r 

| Gregory to the church. Buchanan ſpeaks (th 

\ in more general terms, tho at the ſame time ma 

in conformity to what is ſaid of him, in an e 

cerpt from the regiſter of St Andrews 'produd 

Crit. EU by Mr. Innes 3 Gregory, he ſays, provided for 

p.,802. « © immunities of the miniſters of the church, y 

* under the Picts, had been little better\th 

* ſlaves, partly by reviving old laws, party 

„ making new ones.“ But even Buchanan 0 

with the reſt in his praiſes, and tells us Me crow! 

“ for his valour, juſtice and temperance, > 

< ſervedly obtained the title of the n; 

6 poſterity.” 

Yet, whatever title he had to theſe comme 

dations, his right to the crown of the un 

kingdoms is not ſo very clear and indiſputabl 

I do not mean to contend his poſſeſſion * 

| Scottiſh crown, becauſe we are told that it coi 

| be diſpoſed of by the eſtates of the realm to al 

3 | perſon whom they ſhould judge moſt worthy, pt 

| | vided he was of the Ferguſian line, of wit 

| Gregory indeed was. But did ſuch dif 

| title him to the Pictiſn crown alſo, which cal 

in to the eldeſt branch of the Ferguſian line! 

| heritage, and to which Prince Alpin, the rept 

| ſentative of that branch, ſucceeded as neareſt he 

| by right of blood ? With this blood Gregory | 

| no connettion : His father Dongallus had noe 

been King of the Scots, before Alpin, but he ls 

| | no relation to, nor concern with the Pictiſn throngFregory : 

| being only a very diſtant relation to * 1 Id Boec 
| 
| 


e great 
uch ne 
um to 
ples of 
nagem 
beirs, 
ge it tl 
eſt ch. 
ſaid t 
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ho married the Pictiſh heireſs. This ſucceſſion LETTER 
himſelf acknowledged, was perſonal right and XL 

erty to Alpin and his poſterity. . What right 

refore had his ſon to deprive a deſcendant of 

pin's of this property? Yet this the Great Gre- 

ry did: He uf the Pidtiſh crown, from 

pin's grandſon Ethus, and was the cauſe of 

death. For tho' Boece and Buchanan both 

that Ethus, for his mal-adminiſtration, was de- 

led by his nobles, and died in priſon, yet our | 
er two hiſtorians Fordun and John Major, as Scotichron: 
as the excerpt quoted before, all agree that f. © lf. 
was killed in battle by Gregory, (the excerpt cap. 2. 

s him Girg 'Macdongal!) who was difputing x 

e crown with him. Whether Ethus had ufurp- 

| the right of his elder brother's ſon, or, as 

u then the practice, ated only as factor or 

rent for that fon, till he was fit to reign. in his 

m perſon, ſays nothing at all for Gregory: It 

u injuſtice in him to defraud the — of 

e great Kenneth of their maternal inheritance, 

hich neither himſelf nor his anceſtors had any 

um to; and even upon the pretended prin- 

ples of the Scottiſh government, to wrelt the 

nagement of it out of the hands of the near- 

hers, when they were of age capable to ma- 

ge it themſelves. Upon the whole then, the 

eſt character that can be given of him, ma 

lad to be what Buchanan gives of Macbet 

the firſt ten years of his government, that 

it he had not uſed violence in attaining the 

throne, he might have been reckoned equal 

to the beſt of the former Kings,” 

But beſides all his other princely virtues, this 

regory is commended likewiſe for his chaſtity, 

Id Boece more than once applauds him for hav- 


ng 


_ . * 
W 
F\ 
: 
* 
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. LETTER ing lived all his days not only a batchelor, 4 
XI. even © veneris expers, without any comm 
www with women. . Yet, in à deſeription of the þ 
of the. Empire, publiſhed: in the year 1665 b 

Louis du May, who ſeems to have been 
acquainted with the genealogy of all the ilul 

ous. families in it; we are told of a Louis, C 

of Freiberg and Furſtemberg, who made a fi 

in the court of the Emperor Henry the Fon 
that © he was ſon to Frederic and Agnes Day 

“ ter to Gregory, ſirnamed the Great, King 
Scotland, and of him are the preſent! houſe 

4 Furſtemberg deſcended.” But this is not 

only miſtake of the kind which our hiſtori 

their complimenting ſtrain have fallen into;*t 
even this may ſerve to ſhew how little we « 

depend on the characters which are handed dc 

to us, of many of our Scottiſh Princes. 


1 am, &c. 


The late Biſhop Keith has diſcovered a ſimilar miſu ended t 
the character of another of our Kings, Malcolm IV. who beg y to t 
of his ſuppoſed continency is commonly called © the mad ni = 
and yet in a charter of donation by this Malcolm, of the du fl 
of Innerlethan 'to the Monks of Kelfo, there is this remark his be 
clauſe, aſſigning the reaſon of the gift, becauſe, he ſays, f take 


corpſe of my ſon was laid here the firſt night after his de reign 


nj 
LV. 


lore, of 
the ye 
Id Kella, 
ly vow, 
faith, : 
the go! 
of Scoc 
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ſenbly at Scoom—Biſhop. . Fothad expelled. fram 
$t Andrews by Iadulpbi . -Kellacb, Biſhop of - 
that See, goes to:Rumne J. the Confirmation. of his 
Title to it-—=Remarks on the Tyranny of '1he 


wy in e e „„ 


7 4 . ny if 8 
V thedeath e. ; Donald the oh "Fo "0 
Conſtantine, and Adlon of Kenneth, aſ. 
ded the throne, being recommended b 'Gre- : 
Iry to the Nobles, ſays Buchanan in conformity 
his principles, dut more probably on account 
his being the lineal heir, and of a proper age 
take the reins of government into his hands. 
e reigned ' only eleven Years, and was ſueceed- 
by his couſin Conſtantifie the ſon of Ethus: In 
toſe time, we read, in the chronicle I quoted 
ore, of a couneil or affenibly holden at Scoon ort Flay; 
the year 906, in which the King Conſtantine ***: 
id Kellach the Biſhop, with the Scots, * ſolemn- 
h) vowed to obſerve the laws and diſcipline of 
faith, and the rights of the churches and of 
the goſpel, on a little hill near the royal city 
of Scoon, called from hence, Collis Credulitatis, 
A a _ 
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&* the Hill of Faith.” Mr. Innes ſuppoles it 
Alt have been hea Knoc- creidimb in the then 
gar language, and takes it to have been the i 

place ſo famous afterwards... by the 

Mute-hill of Scoon. None of our hiſtori 

tion this council: Only a catalogue of the Bj 

of St. Andrews, 1 hs Mr Ruddiman, 5 

general, chat Bi Kellach held a | provine 

council under King "Conſtantine III. in 4 

06. And even from the ſhort account 

t, poſed to oy — * — 

ſuppoſed to have rights, at the 

thought themſelves bound to — 


maintain theſe rights, not as lion « 
from their own good will, but as ſink id whe 
and antecedent; force, as. well as the Klein. ular ſuc 
faith or rights of the goſpel. Indeed this But b 


ſtantine ſeems to have been a quiet, good m 
who after a reign of thirty five years, reſigned! 
kingdom to the lineal . heir, Malcolm the ie 
| his predeceflor Donald, and paſt the remain 
five years of his life among the Culdees/of 

Andrews. This devout turn may be the re 
of the different characters given him by our 
hiſtorians, of different notions in theſe mate 
Boece and Buchanan. Baece ſays, he wa 

“ man of a diſpoſition more accomm 
civil and religious matters than to wax.“ 
Buchanan calls him “ a man not ſo much of 
« bad diſpoſition, as not conſtant enough, in th 

«© which was 

Some years after his death bring us down 
the reign of his ſon Indulphus, (or in the 
Gaelic Jon- dublh, or Black John.) who, it 45 
for ſome reaſon or other not mentioned, expeli | 


Biſhop Fothad the Firſt from St. Andrews, wil 
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circamſtance” rekting to the church f. 
. and that too 50 well aſcertained, 
at — —— our 'knowled - Perhaps the 
hop, from obſervation-of the ſubſequent 1 
miences, had ventured to diſap — of thoſe 
equent intruſions of collaterals 5 7 A — 
e right line, now that the example of moſt of . 
e neigh unden began 0 be in favout 
regular ſucc : Which may have provoked 
de King, otherwiſe not à dad man, to take this 
therto unheard of ſtep, and turn out the "Biſhop 
ho had grumbled at his coming in. However, 
the fact de as here ſuppoſed, it is the firſt ex- 
lion of the kind that we read of in our church, 
id whether juſt or not, has been copied by ſi- 
ular ſucceſſors. ſince, and upon ſimilar occaſions. 
But be in this what may, there is a political 
fair aſcribed to this reign, which I cannot well 
als over; as, however at firſt ſight it may not 
pear to be ſtrictiy connected with ecclefiaſtical 
quiry, it touches the honour of our nation in 
other reſpect. The laborious Engliſh antiquary 
r. Camden lighted, it ſeems, on an old manu- 
pt about the diviſion of. Scotland, in Lord 
burleigh's library, where he met with this paſ- 
ge; © Indulphus reigned eight = In his time 
he city Eden was evacuat and left to the , 8 
Scots to this day: From which he-infers that , 
ety of Edinburgh had been all- along in poſ- 
hon of the An „ and came only un- 
kr the Scottiſh dominion ſo far down as the year 
dbo. This diſcovery of Camden's was firſt made 
le of to the ſame purpoſe by Archbiſhop Uſher, — 
nd after him by ſome other Engliſh and Iriſh Hit b. m. 
ten, particularly by Mr. Collier, and by m. , Ac 
2 of St. Ala, both of whom make Cam- 5 | 
Aaz den's 


* 
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LETTER, den's Latin, which I have given the; Jitetal du, are 
"XI. lation of, to run, that the city of Edinburgh wihi< thi 
delivered up by the Engliſn at this dime, and dein; 
ſooner, to the Scots. On the other hand, rs be! 
critical enquirer Mr. Innes has favoured the I the! 
lic with a ſight of this manuſcript out of the ¶ ern co 
— — bertine library, from which we that K ots toc 
neth Macalpin, a hundred years | this in dul ph. 
had fix times defeated. the Saxons, and bu eir ha 
Dunbar and Melroſs Which they had ſeized; Me Sou 
confirm this account, Mr, Innes brings the on thi 
timony of Giraldys Cambrenſis, and of the Mere it 1 
thor of the Polychronicon to prove, that Kenn aſtruct 
was maſter of all the territories from the n ting 1 
to the Tweed, from which he concludes that We this 
moſt that can be made of this famays/palllM-n ma 
is, that the town Eden or Edinburgh had d nour « 
ce taken from the Scots after Kengeth's time, Mich w 
6 was now rendered back to Indulphus, aer co 
Mr. Goodall goes deeper to work, that he About 
overthrow Camden's inference. He will not Wihops 
low the Eden ſpoken of to be our Edinburgb, N otſwoc 
there is nothing in the paſſage itſelf, nor Merdlag, 
X concurrent authority, to force this interpretation firſt v 
but ſuppoſes it to have been ſome other pa bis thc 
perhaps Carlifle upon the river Eden in CuWobtly | 
| erland, where our King David the Firſt kept Wir Chu 
5 | court about the time that this manuſcript miyWertance 
have been written. Or, if it muſt be our Lace th 
burgh, as the evacuation: of it is not attribvigobably 
to any particular poſſeſſors, it might have des oft 
either by the Pits, who, we know, | were ie uv 
Bede's time, the proprietors of theſe part, Men 


might have kept poſſeſſion of this ſtrong hold Wu mi 
now: Or by the Danes, who were now harallurch a 


the country; and not by the Engliſh, wo going 


as before this era, the Danes had been ravag- 
the Engliſh territories, eſpecially in the Nor- 
ern counties, and were ſo troubleſome to the 
ots too, that our hiſtories tell us this very King 
xdulphus loſt his life at Cullen in the Boyn, by 
eir hands, after he had driven them out of all 
e Southern parts of the kingdom. 80 that 
pon the whole there is nothing in this paſſage, 
ere it more authentic than it is, to warrant the 
nſtruſtion which theſe Engliſh writers would be 
ting upon it: And I may be excuſed, for tak- 
g this notice of it; as, weak tho? it be, it has 
n made uſe of to ſupport a cauſe, in which the 
mour of our national church is concerned, and 
hich will come in courſe, and with propriety, 
nder conſideration afterwards. 
About this time we find in the ſucceſſion of the 
ſhops of St. Andrews, according to Fordun, 
potlwood and Ruddiman, a Kellach II. fon of 
erdlag, of whom it is ſaid, that he was the 
firſt who went to Rome for confirmation.“ 
us ſhort account of Biſhop Kellach, tho* but 
tghtly touched at by our hiſtorians, furniſhes 
r Church annals with an article of ſome im- 
tance, if not in itſelf, yet in its conſequences ; 
2 on — 2 1 devotion had 
ddably opened a door for the tyrannical preten- 
"ns of the church of Rome in — im- 
de ven our Biſhops as neceſſary, what had 
en un by one of them out of a voluntary, 
ut miſtaken piety: The ſucceeding ages of our 
durch are full of theſe impoſitions : And while, 
going thro? the tranſactions of them, we can- 
not 


being the caſe; As for more chan a hundred 
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Irren not but lament the miſerable oppreſſion whi 
XII. our Biſhops, tor ale; (rene aged men, ſo f 


ive journeys, v 2 ri 
likewiſe ſee — — the church of n ſt 

has always been to lay — ‚ otiffs 

tence to increaſe her ufu 

what eaſy and unſuij he ly decl 

to that intolerable domination, rable 

at laſt made a revolt Io her ſo . aſſun 

Our Scottiſh church had long ft 

without any ſuch viſits for confirmation of t 

pal powers, no leſs than five hundred yelin;ud 

the miſſion of Palladius, to the time oft 

Biſhop Kellach. Yea, the church of Rome han: 

ſelf had not for a long time thought ſach-a bop, 

of attendance neceſſary, even from ** mignon 

3 whom ſhe might be ſuppoſed to have had majſſWuſccra 
|. immediate concern than with ours. For De {pirt 
| Ped. id. ii] tells us, that forty years after the "miſſes 
| . .. Auguſtin into Britain, the then Pope nder a 
3 ſent two palls to the two Metropolitans ol mman 
| bury and York, with liberty to them to-conſerierctore 
one another, and i in his letters to Edwin, King ng gro 
the Northumbrians, and to Honorious, ny power, 
Canterbury, gives this as his reaſon for ſo-dofÞe! conc 
« chat He was Ed to this condefene Med b 

-< conſideration of the great diſtance hers  enqui 
<< ſea between them, and that no dama | 

<« venience might befall the Briti . | 

“ from ſuch avocations, hut that che dete pport 1 

the chriſtian people might be -rhore , mae aft 

« promoted.” This was then thought s va” dee 
reaſon, and it was certainly a ſtan one:” e mist 

diſtances between Britain and Rane were en any 

the ſame, and the inconveniences ſacri overy 


the journey, which the Pope then Was afraid Uch th 
wo 
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* 
ld rather increaſe than be removed, by the lxrrym 
arſe of time. He does indeed ſpeak of con- III. 
:ſcenſion, and thereby ſeems to inſinuate that ge 
ac aright to aft otherwiſe, which is only talking 
a ſtile then become familiar to the Roman 
ntiffs. But the reaſons of his condeſcenſion are 
e main point to be taken notice of, as he there- 
declares that the good of the church is pre- 
rable to any perſonal right, - whether inherent 
aſumed. Theſe were the ſentiments of the 


” 


1213413547 


— 
- 
_— 


oman church in thoſe days; and ſentiments too 


A. 


inch well become the character ſhe has ſo 
ein, een to herſelf, of being the mother and mi | 
me of Wc of all churches. But the [Popes in after- 4 
\ome' Mes, who fo imperiouſly ſummoned the Britiſh | 
ch u n ibops, Whenever they pleaſed, to Rome or 
ſhops W ignon, or wherever they kept their court, for 
had m aſecration or confirmation, paid no regard to a | 
For Dee ſpiritual intereſts of the church, nor to the 1 
miſhou rreaſe of the people's devotion, but buried the _ | 
Hon nder affection of the mother in the haughty 
of Canemmands of the miſtreſs. It was no wonder 


erefore that the churches of Britain, having ſo 
ag groaned under the rigorous exerciſe of ſuch 
power, and for ſo many years ſeen their ſpiri- 
al concerns neglected, and their temporal goods 
ated by their ſubjection to it, did at laſt begin 
enquire into the foundation of a claim which 
deen ſo prejudicial to them: A claim which, 
ſoon diſcovered had no original right to 
port it, and had not been enforced for many 
ars after their reſpective ſettlements, but had 
ly been progreſſively yielded to, rather thro' 
e misfortunes of the intermediate times, than 
m any ſtrength of its own merits. And this 
covery at laſt produced an event in Britain, by 
uch the influence of the church of Rome was 


wound- 
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zzTT®R wounded in the tendereſt part, and which für dt 
III. reaſon ſhe cries out ſo binterly' 9 —— 
a. E 


„Buch, |wedee!: rn — 


this old Biſhop Kellach's jaunt — x 


ſequences, which very probably the: man 


did not deſign, and which perhaps — p 


have been heard of, if a continued courſe of x 
bition on the one ſide, and of ignorance or ti 
dity on the- other, had not paved the v 


them. Before this time, what they called pig 


mages to Rome, from the Weſtern 
been v cuſtomary: 


the example. Her devotees had very early be 


even in jerom's time and before it; to fk 


- Pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, and the other f 


Fleur, hiſt. 
Eecleſ. l. 17. 


$ 49. 


places of what they called the Holy Land. 
was a mighty ſtreſs laid upon theſe religiow j 
neys, which began to be looked 


many times they were attended with great 
veniences, and expoſed the travellers tom 
needleſs riſks and ſpiritual hazards,” as appt 
from a diſſertation which Gregory Nyflen' 1 
on the ſubject, and on which the Abbe Fla 
remarks that, tho* Gregory does not — f 
pilgrimages in general, yet from his on 
nal obſervation, he found no edification by th 
but rather ſuſpected many pernicious conſequeli 
from them, © which, ſays Fleury, has been! 
opinion of the good * wiſe in all aget- 
However the ſpirit of pilgrimage ſtill kept 
and the infection catched our Ligand in co 
But as «he holy land was at too grea 

and had fallen into infidel hands before our ped 
had been much acquainted with. other parts 


paru, l 
And Rome herſelf had 


upon as hig 
meritorious, for promoting the increaſe of pia 
and obtaining / pardon of all former CE | 


t a diſtant 


r cond, 
nnger 
be lon 
lon, wh 
rethret 
ous | 
hewed 
all no 
ery, | 


Idle ref 


reſent, 
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be world, they ſtopt at Rome, and were made LzTTzAa 
) believe, that to viſit and falute the tomb of the XII. 
eit St. Peter the Prince of the Apoſtles, which Www 
tle they were always put in mind of, was equal- 
| meritorious, and would be as acceptable, as if 
hey paid their devotions at the very places which 
ad been ſanctified by the preſence of Chriſt him- 
If, And when ſuch travelers from ſuch a poor, 
ain, ſimple church as ours was at that time, be- 
eld the ſtately pomp and glaring magnificence of 
he Roman Pontiff, which even then was more 
ke the grandeur of a King, than the primitive 
mplicity of a Biſhop, they would return full of 
imiration of the fine things A ſeen, (as 
ede often ſays was the caſe with many of his 
ountrymen,) and might think that the counten- 
ice and ſanction of ſo great a man as the Pope, 
ould be of mighty ſervice to ſtrengthen their 
harafter, and ſupport their authority at home.— 
The Popes too, we may conclude, would at firſt, 
d for ſome time, . be at pains to cheriſh this no- 
ion of their own importance, by any little notice 
r condeſcenſion which they ſaw would pleaſe theſe 
Irangers, till in end, and by repeated occafions, 
ie long ſtudied ſcheme was brought to perfec- 
on, when we ſhall find them treating their once 
rethren Biſhops with all the contempt and ſuper- 
lious 3 that ever any deſpotic tyrant 
hewed to the moſt abject of his flaves. But I 
tall no farther anticipate this unpleaſant diſco- 
ery, It will too often give riſe to ſuch diſagree- 
- reflections, therefore I ſhall add no more at 
reſent. 

I ever am, &c. 
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rolecut 
ut, H 
d their 
ta Cc 
ure in 


— bee ˙¹ꝛ , r [Cs 
% * * 


Beornelm, a Scottiſh Biſhop, invited to an Eng ; 
Council, to defend the Marriage of the Clerg 
Hiſtorical Account of the Controverſy on that$ 


3 ject Reaſons againſt the Celibacy impoſed ii * | 
the Church of Rome. A 


| n their 
| ſtance | 
= , — eir gre 
| | Come now to take notice of an affair, vi n b 
| made ſome noiſe in the neighbouring churd Pa 
| of England; and as one of our Scottiſh Bilbogl -;. 
had a concern in it, falls properly enough unde mpan 
our preſent conſideration. About the middle qi. rl 
the tenth century, one Dunſtan, who ſtands on of 
the Engliſh kalendar as a faint, had been take umſt 
from the monaſtic . profeſſion, and advanced Mr to th 
the ſee of Canterbury by the intereſt of Xi 
Edgar, whom Dunſtan with his Monks, whale... 
Abbot of Glaſtenbury, hid aſſiſted to rob his «Wc: 
der brother Edwy of his dominions, and to mou is to 
the throne in his ſtead. * Being now at the hea 1 = 
* This is that Edgar, of whom the Engliſh hiſtorians tells " — 
ridiculous ſtory, that he obliged eight of his tributary Ku . al 


among whom they ſay Kenneth King of the Scots was one, 
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nached to monkery, 


oſtly married men, from their livings, and in- 
| his favourite Monks in their rooms. This 
25 2 work of great difficulty, and the married 
ergy defended their right a long time both by 
zument and preſcription, till in end, by the 
eight of Edgar's authority ſeconding Dunſtan's 
rolecution, they loſt the cauſe, and were turned 
ut, However, upon Edgar's death they renew- 
d their claim, and had ſo much intereſt as to 
t a council called to meet at Calne in Wilt- 
ire in the year 978, to debate the — 
new. To this council they invited a Scotti 

hop Beornelm (whom the monkiſh writer of 


n their party, and plead for them. By the aſ- 
tance of this Biſhop of ours they maintained 
cir ground with great vigour, and overſet Dun- 
mn by the force of their reaſoning, till the floor 
{ the aflembly room, whether by contrivance or 
adent, falling in, and hurting the moſt of. the 


gh o ompany except Dunſtan and his party, decided 
mid I, Wc caule againſt them, by the alledged interpo- 
ſtan 11 ton of heaven on Dunſtan's ſide. However, the 
5 ir "W-cumſtance of our Biſhop Beornelm's being ſent 


Ir to the council, and the part of the controverſy 


the head of the —_—_ church, and madly Lerrzs- 
is Dunſtan formed a re- XIII. 
lution to expel all the ſecular clergy, who were x 


Junſtan's life calls a man of elocution) to ſtrength- Coll. Hit 


wm, they further ſay, Edgar gave all the Lothians for his 
endance) to row him in his barge on the river Dee in Che- 
re, in token of their ſubjection to him. But this ſubjection, as 
r our nation is concerned, has been clearly proved to be no- 
ug more than the cuſtomary homa 3c which our Kings even 
rn paid to the Kings of England tor Cumberland and other 
ds in the North of England, which theſe Kings gave to ours 
2217 alliſtance againſt the Danes. 


Bb 2 | which 


to mou 


the hea 


rians tell d 
atary King 
vas one, 4 
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exyren which lie eſpouſed, ſullciently their what als,» p 
IIII. timents of the Scottiſh church were on the ſubis 


of the marriage of the clergy. And as this fi 
ject has long been matter of much raillery aetullia! 
relies on the part of the Romaniſts an 
our clergy, it may be proper on, this occafian 
take a fuller view of it, and to lay before yi 


at once all that needs be ſaid on this, one of i. Cypr! 
many points in diſpute between them and us, Wit: after 

It is not neceſſary to examine this contra Deacc 
ed affair by rules of ſcripture, tho* one ſhou him th 
think, it looks rather favourably towards our fi ons o 


that God choſe his firſt Prieſts out of the m 
ried claſs, and continued the ſucceſſion by the 
of that inſtitution. I do not indeed lay mum at 
{treſs upon this, but only wiſh to put our ada 
ſaries in mind of a cireumſtance which, if it bi 
been as much in their favour as it is in ou ens to 
they would not have failed to make uſe of againWing, is 
us. But the truth is, they do not ſo much as ein, ab 
tend the authority of ſcripture for their prohilWere the 
tion; and their canon law itſelf, as compiled i 0 Bill 
Gratian, and argued from by one of their gr vomar 
orators in the council of Trent, John a Ludegu ter, ar 


allows that © the marriage of the clergy is % Goc 
ther forbidden by the Moſaic nor Evangel Bilhop 
% law, but only by the conſtitutions. of ua that a 
„church, and that if it were not for thele * 
„ ſtraints, the clergy might lawfully marry.” Ws, th: 
is therefore on eccleſiaſtical — ſolely cu Frieſt, 
this affair reſts. So it will be proper to enqui bis or 
how things ſtand upon this foundation. munio! 
In the primitive times of perſecution we h partic 
but little information whether the clergy vel) that 
married or not. The terrible hardſhips to whidWideris, 


they were then expoſed, might be, as the * We any 
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au, a prudential inhibition againſt it. Yet even LETTER 
we read in Polycarp's letter to the Philippi - XIII. 
of a Preſbyter Valens who had a wife. That 
mullian, not withſtanding of his auſterities, and 
ming bias another way, was married, is certain 
m his letters to his wife, in ſeveral paſſages 
which it appears that he lived with her as ſuch. 
Cyprian too was married, and. lived with his 
fe after being in holy orders, as we learn from 
Deacon Pontius who writes his life, and ſays 
him that “neither his poverty nor the perſua- 
fons of his wife could induce him to look after 
his eſtate. In the Diocleſian perſecution we 
xd of a Phileas, Biſhop of Thimouis in Egypt, 
om at his martyrdom the heathen judge ſoli- 
ed to recant and ſave his life, out of pity to his 
iſe and children. The firlt public notice that 
ms to have been taken of the clergy's way of 
ing, is in the provincial council of Eliberis in 
ein, about the beginning of Conſtantine's reign, 
here the twenty ſeventh canon ordains, ** that - 
no Biſhop or other clerk ſhall have a ſtranger 
voman in his houſe, but only a ſiſter or daugh- 
ter, and them too either virgins or dedicated 
to God.“ The thirty third canon appoints that 
Bilhops, Prieſts and Deacons, and all clergy 
that are in office ſhall abſtain from their wives 
under pain of depoſition,” The nineteenth 
ns, that “if it be diſcovered that a Biſhop, 
Prieſt, or Deacon has committed adultery ſince 
bis ordination, he ſhall not receive the com- 
munion even at the point of death,” where 
e particular mention of adultery ſeems to im- 
that they were married. This council of 
iberis, Fleury ſays is the oldeſt of which we Hil. Fed. 
e y we any canons of diſcipline extant. The 2 — 
calle 
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which the annals of theſe times give us ſundry LzTTER 
ces. One of the Biſhops of the Council of XIII. 
e, Spyridion, Biſhop of Tremethus in Cyprus, WW 
o was famous ſor his piety and other epiſcopal 
lifications, had a wife and children. Old Gre- form. 
of Nazianzum was a married man, and by wa 
chronology ſeems to have had two ſons, the 
it Gregory and Ceſarius, after he was made 

5p. Gregory Biſhop of Niſſa, St. Baſil's bro- * om 
„had a wife Theoſebia, and lived with her 
her death, as appears by Nazianzen's conſola- 

letter to him on that occaſion, in which he 
s her © the worthy wife and companion of a 
ſhop.” But the caſe of the 2 Sy- 
jus is particularly remarkable. The church of 
lemais had made choice of this man for their 
op, and had applied regularly to Theophilus, 
arch of Alexandria, for his conſent. Syne- 
„ alarmed at this propoſal, made the following 
lic proteſtation ; - I have a wife, whom I re- 
ceived from God by the ſacred hands of Theo- 
philus, and I declare that I will neither leave 
ter, nor converſe with her in private like an 
adulterer, for I wiſh to have virtuous children 
In great plenty.” This declaration ſhews the 
erence both of opinions end practices at that 
e. Yet ſuch was the worthineſs of the man's 
iter, that Theopliilus and the other Biſhops 
ned him Biſhop of Ptolemais, in which office 
dehaved himſelf with the ſtricteſt decorum, 
| was famous for the regularity both of his 
lic diſcipline, and private converſation. 
this ſtate of liberty allowed by the coun- 
of Nice, the Eaſtern church continued till 
year 692, when the council in Trullo, as it 
alled, eſtabliſhed that rule which has _ | 

tae 
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LETTER the Greek and Eaſtern churches ever fince, 
XIII. allowing the marriage of the inferior 

ore, but prohibiting it after, ordination.” 

Wet the ufage was for ſome time pretty u 

the ſame, as may be gathered both from 

Ambroſe, and Jerom. In the year 385 Pope 

ficius- publiſhed an ordinance (the firſt, fays 

ry, that has come down to us under the title 

Miſt. Ecel. Decretals) forbidding the clergy to marry 1 

teck. 34. Ordination, or to uſe the marriage contraftedi 

fore. This prohibition was renewed ſome { 

after by Innocent I. but with: this pn 

fion, that ſuch as had not heard of the dee 

& of Pope Siricius ſhould be excuſed for th 

0 ignorance, if they abſtained for the future 


Which ſhews that it was only the force oft 
late decree that was binding on them: Ford well 
celibacy had been long ſettled in the church The 
by ecclefiaſtic authority, and become the ſtay ſever: 
ing diſcipline, none could have pleaded or deli other: 
ed pardon for their ignorance. However, ul tis ow 
withſtanding of theſe new decretals, liberties e with 
ſtill uſed in various remote parts of the Wel e laity © 
a long time: And tho' the monaſtic orders, all me: 
they came in, did what they could to bring at 
odium upon the ſecular clergy, as they by ne 
then to be diſtinguiſhed, and to diſparage : new 
their character and function on the ſcore of e canons 


tiage, wherever they met with that handle, yet 
married clergy ſtood their ground long, as ve 
from this very inſtance in our own iſland. Wu, mad 
notwithſtanding of the keenneſs and ſeventy 
Dunſtan and his monkiſh ſucceſſors in the {et 
Canterbury, it coſt many a ſynod at home, 
many a thundering order from Rome, tod 
things to the ſtate they were in at the reion 
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n. About'a hundred years after Dunſtan's 


: 
2 


me, Pope G — It well known by the XIII. 


r 
ame of Hildebran publiſhed a decree that the 
ergy who lived in concubinage- or incontinence 
xr ſo he calls marriage, to fix the greater odium 
it) ſhould not be capable to perform any 
rt of the ſacred function, and immediately ſent 
is decree into Germany. On which the clergy 
ere took the alarm, crying out againſt it as a 
unifeſt hereſy, contrary to ſcripture and primitive 
dice, and threatning to leave their offices ra- 
ter than be deprived the company of their wives. 
he Pope's two agents, Sigfroy Archbiſhop' of 


{entz, and Altman Biſhop of Paſſau, thought to 
ne brought the clergy into compliance: But 
ar attempts were to no purpoſe, and themſelves 
ad well nigh been torn to pieces for propoſing 

The Pope on this wrote letter after letter to 
e ſeveral Biſhops of theſe parts, proving from 


other authority than the commands of ſome 


his own predeceſſors, that the clergy ought to 


e without marriage: And in a letter to all 
laity of Germany in general, he exhorts them 
all means to hinder the married clergy. from 
. ng at the altar, and even to uſe force againſt 
em if need be, which at the ſame time he owns 
a new method, to inforce the obſervation of 
e canons by the help of the ſecular arm. How. 
tr the clergy kept their wives ſtill, and when 
roy of Mentz, who was otherwiſe a reſolute 
an, made another attempt againſt them, he met 
h ſo much oppoſition, that he gave up the bu- 
dels, and reſolved never to meddle more in it, 
u leave the proſecution of it to the Pope*s own 
wer. a 
la England, Lanfranc of Canterbury puſhed the 
Cc Pope's 
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LETTER Pope's orders againſt the marriage- of the. clay 
XIII. with great vigour, in a ſynod at Wincheſter, 4 
ww did Anſelm after him in a fynod at London 
And yet after all, Pope Paſchal II. found it nex 

ſary to allow this very Anſelm to ordain the ſt 

of Prieſts, becauſe, as the Pope's diſpenſation e 

preſsly bears, major pene et melior 

<« pars in hac ſpecie cenſeatur, the greatet 

more valuable part of the clergy were of this cn 

Which ſhews the 2 of the cuſtom en 

then, in ſpite of 14. aſſaults it had ſuſtaine 

and likewiſe proves that theſe ſons had been be 

to their fathers when in orders, otherwiſe: the 

needed no diſpenfation. Nor was this practice 

culiar to the Southern parts of our iſland, Wl 
Goodall, in his preface to Biſhop Keith's N uſe of 

logue, has made it clear from unqueltionaWeriſh wr. 
authorities, that our Culdees married as they pleWlbacy i: 

ed, and had revenues and poſſeſſions in propeniiit been 


* 
eine 


which after their deaths went to their wives uWubt the 
children: And tho? this part of their charac enoug 
be laid hold of to ſhew that they diftered from Wprldly co 
then church, and ſo were not of prelatical pi u ſtate 
ciples, yet it is certain that the married elergy Mt of it: 

other places many times took the ſame -libeyMhe laity 
of tranſmitting even their revenues to theit cue ſame 
ren, as appears from the hiſtories of theſe tin all, as * 
and from the many monkiſh complaints, and Wiſts ha! 
peated decrees of ſynods againſt it. However Wen to all 
grievous hardſhips which the clergy ſuffered Wntion v 
account of marriage, and the continued ordinangerey or 1: 
of the Popes, who never loſt ſight of a favou it or ne 
project when once ſtarted, prevailed fo far nuch at 
laſt, that the clergy were obliged to yield, 4Wextol the 
either choſe or were conſtrained to live ſingle, ¶ defend 


eat, hows 


all the Ronuſh clergy do at this day. 


Afier this hiſtorical detail of the fact, let us 
Y reaſon a little upon the point. It muſt ſure- 


erty indulged to the Eaſtern church, and the 
al inhibition forced at laſt upon the Weſtern, 
a deviation from the moderation and regard 
peace that was obſerved by the council of 
ice, which made no univerſal law about this af- 
r, becauſe, as Fleury juſtly remarks, * in thoſe 
days they did not make canons to introduce new 
practices at the riſk of being ill-obſerved, but 
only to confirm the antient uſages of Apoſtolic 
tradition.” And indeed this new introduction 


aQtce offs long and heavily complained of, not only by 
nd, Mey good and great men at the time, who made 
th's cal uſe of marriage themſelves, but even by ſundry 


piſh writers ſince the eſtabliſhment of the preſent 
libacy in that church, who wiſh the Popes had 
it been ſo violent and peremptory in it. No 
jubt the patrons of it can produce many ſpeci- 
enough arguments in its vindication. The 
idly concern and anxiety incident to the mar- 
d ſtate is a ſtrong prudential motive to keep 


e laity run the fame riſk, and are expoſed to 
ſame inconvenience. If marriage be lawful 
all, as an Apoſtle ſeems to think, and the Ro- 
iſts have not denied, it might have been left 
en to all: And people's own prudence and in- 
tion would have directed them, whether of 
gy or laity, as to the expediency. of going in- 
it or not. But where the Romaniſts cry out 
nuch about the cares of a family, and fo high- 
extol the ditintereſtedneſs of an unmarried ſtate, 
detend the celibacy of the clergy, the argu- 
nt, however ſpecious, is neither founded in rea- 
HI lon, 


Eocleſ. l. 11. 


tof it: But it is not peculiar to the clergy.— 
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LETTFR 
XIII. | 


de acknowledged that both the partial kind of. 


Fleur. hiſt. 
917. 


great hindrance. And may it not be anfwere 


* 
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Irn ſon, nor conſonant even to their own experiene ore or 
XIII. To be diſintereſted or otherwiſe, depends ont 
wWwrV inward diſpoſition, more than on external cireu 


ſtances : And numberleſs inſtances can be prod 
ed of hoſpitable, beneficent men in all condition 
who have wives and families, and of ſordid miſe 
who have none. It is urged that a clergyma 
out of the church-goods allotted to him, ou 
to provide for, and be charitable to the poor wh 
are Chriſt's members: But to this, ſay they, hi 
having a family of his own, is and will be a ve 


that it is as great a virtue, if there be any vim 
in theſe things, to raiſe up a new race of men 
bers to Chriſt, under a proſpect of ſuch proviſion 
as to take care of thoſe already exiſtent, and vl 
may be otherwiſe provided for? But the truth 
that while human nature continues what we 
it, a clergyman who has it in his power, will a 


t ſhoul 
joſed b 
Fhich c. 
pon t. 
ers is 
ation, t. 
0 her o 


cording to the bent of his diſpoſition; lay up Wl regul: 
his friends and relations, if he has any, and ot reft 
be inclined to look upon them in the ſame id edif 
as if they were his own children. And for Wdſcrved 

roof of this we may appeal to the church Married 
— herſelf. The Popes nephews, as they Wrivate ſ 
called, are always handſomely provided for, Wome 1 
many a poor man has come to be a Prince, ther ch 


his conneCtion with an unmarried churchman. 
Not only ſo, but fathers of children, by the | 
miſh conſtitution, may be and have been Pope 
Witneſs Alexander VI. and his Borgi 


r their 
narried 
libacy, 


e one, 
he have done more for his children he M mani. 
or been more intereſted in taking care of the ether fr 


had they been born to him during his Popedon 
This then at beſt is but a fooliſh and um 
raated plea; And therefore the Romaniſts 


amount 
at, aft. 
eal or { 


INC 
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ore on the virtue of continence, and the merito- Lr EA 
jus purity of a ſtate of celibacy. Hence come XIII. 
their ſneers and contemptuous language thrown WY 
ut againſt marriage in general, which amount to 
tle leſs than b 8 a divine inſtitution, 
id are ſurely very inconſiſtent with their own ſa- 
ramental definition of it, as it undoubtedly has 
ſtrange appearance to deny the clergy the uſe 
f any thing which they believe to be a facra- 
nent, and in ſo far a mean of conveying grace. 
zeſides, if the continence which they preſcribe 
e ſuch a valuable virtue, were it not better that 
t ſhould be voluntary and of free choice, not im- 
oſed by force and terror upon the inclination, 
phich certainly tends to leflen the merit of it. 
pon the whole, the conduct of the Nicene fa- 
ers is highly commendable and worthy of imi- 
ation, to leave every national or ſeparate church 
0 her own liberty in this matter, and at freedom 
o regulate ſuch practices as the divine law has 
jt reftrained, in a way moſt conducive to piety 
nd edification. This, we have ſeen, was the rule 
ddſerved in the primitive times, when clergymen 
married or not, as they ſaw expedient, either for 
mnrate ſafety or public benefit. The church of 
Rome may have reaſons for her practice, and 
ther churches may have equally as good reaſons 
Ir theirs. There may be inconveniencies in a 
married ſtate, and there may be temptations in 
elbacy. And no human injunctions can remove 
e one, or guard againſt the other. I know the 
Nomaniſts will evade every argument on our fide 
aer from reaſon or fact, by flying to the pa- 
mount authority of the church, and telling us 
at, after the Pope's poſitive decifion, all former 
teal or ſuppoſed liberties are at an end. But this 
: is 
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LETTER is ſhifting the cauſe, and flying off to another fi 
XIII. of debate. We deny this prerogative, and ape 
do the general determination of the couneil d 
ä Nice, which, we ſay, is of univerſal exten 
and applicable to the preſent caſe, Let the a 

& tient cuſtoms continue: Not ſuch cuſtoms « 

any kind as the Romiſh church has in latter time 


© brought in, by her uſurped dominion, and woy 
be paſſing upon the- world for antient, but ſuc 
cuſtoms as were antient at that time, by ham 
been in uſe from the beginning, On this defuſ bange 
tion of antiquity we reſt our plea, and: think 7rd 
neither neceſſ- nor becoming to be tl Own jen 4am: 
back, as we well could, upon the pretended en 7 
a tinence of the Romiſh clergy, the indecent ſcuiiñ 4 
which they throw out againſt the avowed marr ©” ©” 
of ours. Whether thoſe firſt reformers who h ed 
been bound down by the then cuſtomary vows the 
chaſtity, as it is impertinently called, were ci Ma/co/ 
able or not, in breaking theſe bonds and claim if bi. 
the original liberties of mankind, is another-quel 
tion, which comes not under our preſent conlid: 
ration: Tho? if it did, we cannot think the caui 
of the reformation in any danger from it, ag lot W 
as we have the confeſſion of the Romaniſts then the 
ſelves, when put in mind of the ſcandalous i unhap 
of ſo many of their Popes, that the private faule had 
of the man do not hurt his public character, he! 
affect either the ſoundneſs of his doctrine, , the 
authority of his deciſions, if otherwiſe good r of th 
agreeable to the proper ſtandard. _ + order 
| | er” e confu; 
| 4.5; Jam, &c. yes 
| ö We ine cor 
d hered 
heir, N 
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LETTER. XIV. 


lunge of the regal Succeſſion by Kenneth III. and 
Murder of his Nephew Malcolm His Re- 
pentance and Application to the Biſhops and 
Clergy—— Acceſſion of Malcolm II. who founded 
an Epiſcopal See at Mortlich, afterwards re- 
noved to Aberdeen Reflections on his Bounty 
t the Church, and that of his great Grandſon 
Malcolm III. Character of that King, and 
of his Queen St. Margaret. p 


WARDS the cloſe of the tenth century, 
the annals of our nation preſent us with 
e unhappy affair of King Kenneth the III. hav- 
had a hand, as is faid, in the death of his 
phew Malcolm, who was ſon to his elder bro- 
er, the good King Duffus, and conſequently 
ar of the crown. It was this Kenneth who got 
order of the regal ſucceſſion, changed from 
e confuſed way in which it had gone for fo 
ay years, and been productive of ſo many in- 
ne commotions, and brought to that regular 
hereditary form of going direQly to the near- 
teir, which continued ever after. 'To make 
room 


LETTER 
XIV. 
ww 


„ medy from the doctrine of Chriſt, for they! 


Buch. hiſt. 
lib. vi. in 


reg. 80. 
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room for the ſucceſſion of his -own ſon M; 
colm, according to this new regulation, he py 
cured the other Malcolm, who had the bety 
title, to be poi Being otherwiſe a--gc 
man, as well as a great King, this ſeems at | 
to have born heavy on his conſcience, and | 
him to apply to the Biſhops and clergy for the 
ghoſtly advice and aſſiſtance. And here in | 
chanan's narration of this affair, we have a ſam 
of that regard to the ſacred charaQter which | 
was ready to diſplay on all occaſions... * Th 
* did not (he ſays,) preſcribe to him the true 


ly chri 
e clerg 
d Buct 
m then 
oVeanu: 
meral a 
r could 

affirm t 
,and 0 
devotic 
es of 
ded of 
his obe 
» ſame 


* 


already fallen off from the piety and learnt 


6 of the ancients, but enjoined him theſe ſtun think | 
* notions of viſiting ſuch and ſuch holy pla ton fo 
„ kiſſing reli&s, and the like.“ Now, granti perſtitic 
that the clergy had ordered theſe outward into th 
formances by way of penance, which, by the Wl Chriſt | 
were equally as proper marks of obedience WM by his 


diſcipline, as ſtanding in a white ſheet, or bei 
mounted on a ſcaffold in a kirk, how, did I 
chanan know that they had negleQed to 
him in mind of the true remedy ? His autt 
Boece had given him no handle for this mal 
ous aſperſion: He ſays, the Biſhop Moveat 
« adviſed the King to repent of his crime, teac 
ing him that, if he continued in repentan 
© he ſhould find the wrath of God appeale 
“ That God was provoked by the ſins of me 
* but would be inclined to mercy by reper 
ce and works of piety. - By which advice the V 
being encouraged, began to repent, to vilit1 
6 iy » | jo to relieve the poor, to honour | 
„ clergy, and in a word omitted nothing d 
could be thought worthy of a pious and 1 


away.” 
t it wil 
of par! 
mowled 
fully as 
erence, 
Yautho! 
bon of t 
urant, 

Yet this 
peak v 
at leaſt 
ge his 
lin a | 
treact 
mus a 
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ly chriſtian King:“ this is Boece's account of cerTa3R 
, clergy's behaviour on this trying occaſion, XIV. 
4 Buchanan had it before him. a, 

m then not only to conceal the advice of Biſhop Hild. lb. i. 
dreanus, than which I queſtion if even the 

neral aſſembly where Mr. George ſat Modera- 

could have given a better, but ikewiſe roundly 

afirm that they took no notice of repentance at 

and only recommended, theſe external marks 
devotion, which from the account that Boece 

es of it, the penitent King appears to have 

ed of his own head, and as voluntary proofs 

his obedience. Archbiſhop Sporfrool makes Ing. b. i; 
: fame obſervation, that the King did © not p. 27. 
think by theſe outward deeds to make expia- 

tion for his ſin, as notwithſtanding, of the ſu- 
perſtitions that were then beginning to creep 

into the church, people were ſtill taught that 

Chriſt is the only propitiation for ſin, and that. 

by his blood only the guilt of it is waſhed 

away.” If it ſhall be bid, as I doubt not 

tit will, that the Archbiſhop may be ſuſpect- 

of partiality in the clergy's favour, it will be 
knowledged, I hope, that Buchanan's teſtimon 

fully as ſuſpicious on the other fide : With this 

erence, that Buchanan beſpatters them without 
authority for ſo doing, and the Biſhop's vindi- 

don of them ſeems at leaſt to have Boece for his 

rant, 

Tet this ſame Buchanan is ſometimes obliged 

peak well of the clergy even of thoſe days, 

u leaſt can find nothing from whence to in- 

ge his humour of ſpeaking ill of them. For 

kin a few years after Kenneth's death, who 
treacherouſly murdered at Fettercairn, when A. D. 99 
mus a Prince of the royal blood was, not- 


D d With- 


$ it fair in 


Does Buchanan commend him for it ? No:! 


% 


* 
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withſtanding of the late regulation, cbntend 
with Kenneth's ſon Malcolm for ths crown, Bud 
nan tells us, after Boece and the other hiſtoria 
that Biſhop Fothad laboured inceffantly bet 
them, and at laſt by his interceſfion got à pe 
concluded upon conditions. This was certait 
a good work, and worthy of a chriſtian Bil 


kind 
he ſtat 
ithert 
ular [ 
lo nat1 
roducet 
e diſco 
hout it 
rincipl, 
De deci 
xcellen 
ll us 
horiſed 
hat the 
elgned 
der ay 
e incli 
etter th 
dent gi; 
de thin, 
King th 
gue up 


he ſays of him is, that“ he was a man of gi 
authority among the people, becauſe of 
« opinion of his fanctity,“ and leaves it tol 
reader, from what he had faid of the Biſhops} 
fore, to infer what it was that this opinion 
founded upon. He had nothing in this procedu 
of Fothad's to blame him for, but he takes a 
to lower his character as much as he well. cout 
He would not ſay of him what Boece had fa 
and in no deſpicable Latin too, that he 
* maximus Scotorum Epiſcopus, vir ſumma yl 
© tute præditus et clementia, the chief Blk 
of the Scots, and a man of confummate 1 
and peaceableneſs, but aſcribes. all his auth 
among the people to their opinion of his ſand 


Na 

an opinion founded, as he would inſinuate, «4 _ 
that attachment to ſuperſtitious triſſès, Which id form 
had charged upon all the Biſhops in the A vile an 
of Kenneth. I cannot avoid taking notice, v8W:1-v011 
go along, of theſe artful . ſtrokes of Buchau, gettin 

n, if it were only. to ſhew, what ſome pe ud inc, 
will hardly bear to be told, that he is ne 14, o 
in his aſſertions infallible, nor in his deſcrip cas inci 
of ſome men and things quite beyond ſuſpicdh n of c 

About ten or twelve years after Kenneth's dee ſucce 
and in terms of the agreement with Grimus, Nie elde 
fon Malcolm, the ſecond of the name, afcen0Wit..;... 


the throne. And this acceffion opens up t 
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9107. kind of new ſcene, both in the ſettlement of LET 
ont ene state, and in the concerns of the church. — XIV. 
n Bull: herto the civil conſtitution had affumed a pe- WY 
niftoria uliar fort of form, unheard of in any neighbour. 
bet nation, as being neither properly eleckive, nor 

t a. pals ly hereditary. How this form had been in- 


cor duced among the Scots at firſt, is not eaſy to 
n Bil diſcovered, and writers have differed yery much 
No: Pont it, according to their different notions and 
h of ge rinciples of government. Some attribute it to 
ſe of e deciſion 3 the ſtates, and cry it up as a moſt 


„ 10 88cellent and equitable plan, tho' they do not 
ifhopy || us who or what formed theſe ſtates, and au- 
mon Wl criſed their deciſions. Others are of opinion, 
procedl..: the ſucceſſion of collaterals had been only 
takes Uli.cncd to take place while the lineal heir was 
ell. cou ir age, or otherwiſe incapable to govern, and 
had e inclined to look upon every other caſe as np 
ctter than uſurpation. This difference of ſenti- 
tent gives little ſatisfaction as to the reaſon of 
be thing,. and leaves us under the ur- # 
king the fact in general, without being able t{ 
gue upon it one way or other. Only this much 
tay warrantably enough be ſaid, that, after the 
ing experience of what diſorders and broils the 
Id form had occaſioned, it 'was no wonder that 
vile and judicious prince ſhould both wiſh and 
ndeavour to have theſe inconveniences removed, 
j ſettling the ſucceſſion upon a more permanent 
id inconteſtible baſis, And it is indeed matter 
orthy of obſervation, that amidſt all the confu- 
ons incident to the old form, from the ambi- 
lon of collaterals and cabals of their adherents, 
de ſucceſſion ſhould ſtill have been preſerved in 
de eldeſt line of Fergus MacErch, whom our 
Worlans call Fergus I thro* ſo, many hundred 


Dd ffs years, 
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LETTER years, down to this Malcolm, who after his d 
XIV. fin's death, whether by nature or violence, u 
the undoubted repreſentative of that eld 
branch, and the lineal heir of the Scott 
crown, How far this alteration made by his { 
ther, and begun in his perſon, was preferable | 
the former wandering and uncertain chem 
may be ſeen now, tho' the argument could w 
hold then, from comparing the ſtate of thin 
ſince with what it was before their time, a 
placing the order and unifarmity of the one pe 
od over againſt the confuſion and irregularity! 
the other. 
But, beſides this viſible change, which certain 
was to the better, on. the face of our ſtate-affa 
we begin now to perceive a change gradudl 
ariſing in the outward conſtitution of our churd 
but whether to the better or worſe, I ſhall 1 
. take upon me to ſay ; let conſequences den 
| mine, Before this time, we have heard of 1 
Biſhop among us poſſeſſed of lands and heritage 
but the Biſhop of St. Andrews, as coming | 
the place of the old PiQtiſh Biſhop of Abernetl 
And it is no doubt on this account, that we ha 
been ſo often told, that before this period, f 
kingdom was not divided into what are noWilops, 
called Dioceſes. But in this reign, a proviſq en of t 
was begun for that purpoſe, which under e clerg 
ceeding Kings was continued and increaſed, t 
at laſt and by degrees that diſtribution was col 
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pleated, under which, with a few interruptionWOurges : 
our church ſubſiſted in a dioceſan form to tl 6: i 
abolition of eſtabliſhed Epiſcopacy, and ſetting" expr: 
up of Preſbytery in the end of the laſt centuſ pe 2 
This Malcolm II. was a brave and magnanim t Kin; 
Prince, and fought many battles with the DanggWuch an 


vi 
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i various ſucceſs, till at laſt by the bleſſing of zTTER 
laven he gave them a total and final overthrow XIV. 


LY 
r his c 


ence, W. 
at eld place called Murthilack, now Mortlich, near 
Scott de banks of the river Spey. In acknowledge- 
by his ent of which deliverance, he founded, in the 
erable Wear 1010, a Biſhop's ſeat at this place, and en- 
ſchem oed it with the lands of Murthilac, Cloveth and 
could unmeth. The firſt Biſhop of this new erection, 
of thin the civil authority, was Beanus or Beyn, who "I 


t the King's deſire, ſays my author, was pro- 
oted to this honour by Pope Benedict VIII. 
d had all the country between Dee and Spey 
lotted to him for his dioceſe, This is the ſe- 
ond erection of the kind, next to St. Andrews, 
hich we have account of in our Scottiſh hiſtory. 

ut we are not to ſuppoſe that the other parts of 

he kingdom had no Biſhops among them, or 
hat theſe other Biſhops had not particular portions 
the country aſſigned, them, on which to beſtow 


ime, a 
one pe 
ularity 


I. iv. c. 44. 


Ce ain 


ite-afla 
gradual 


ir churd 
ſhall u 
des dete 


rd of Heir immediate labours. Biſhop Beyne's Epiſ- 

heritag pal juriſdiction would be confined between Dee 
oming nd Spey : What ſhould become of the chriſtian 
bernethWople on the other ſides of theſe two rivers ? The 
t we hayW'ence of hiſtory as to ſuch particulars is no more 
riod, n argument for the promiſcuous government of 

are noWilbops, than it is for the promiſcuous miniſtra- 

provilauyon of the inferior clergy—Yet we are told that 
nder lu: clergy did not officiate promiſcuouſly : One 
eaſed, WF the laws made by Conſtantine, ſon of Kenneth 

was conJ'acalpin, orders the clergy to reſide upon their , 
rruptionWarges : ' Conſequently they had charges to reſide 
m to en. And is it not preſumable that. this regula- 


d ſertinf$o" expreſſed in ſuch general terms, included the 
centuff eps as well as the inferior clergy ? So that 
nanimoſ at King Malcolm did at this time was not ſo 


he DagWuch an alteration of, or incroachment upon the 
ui old 
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LETTER old plan, as a devout donation of a ſettled liv 
XIV. in perpetuity to the Biſhop who had the chu ne n 
of theſe bounds, and to teſtify his thank bwin 
for the victory at Mortlich, by thus dedienm count. 
the lands about it to ſacred uſes  _ All tt 
It was this Malcolm who, according to all ber fr 
hiſtories and records, firſt gave away his ku nton, 
to the nobility, in heritage to them and thein þ laries 
ever. An act of generoſity, no doubt, or gra dward 
tude, call it which you will: But an act . | 
fame time which he lived long enough to reps ele ch 
of, as the exigencies of his government ſoon en, 
him under the neceſſity of ſeizing again ſome ens 
theſe lands by methods which hiſtorians ſay, we hich in 
none, of the moſt juſtifiable : On which Foπ•mer te 
makes this ſhort, but judicious reflection, l aflai 
« conſults ſatis fit illa donatio quam neceſuf i cf th 
& ſequitur donorum repetitio, it is certain) poral 
raſh. and ill-judged donation which needs to uon 
ſo ſoon recalled. Now if he was the firſt ne to © 
ve lands to the laity, as is generall believe ſory, | 
it is not to be thought that the church had bet id ny 
univerſally enriched with ſuch gifts before, ot offed 
wiſe we ſhould have heard of it either from WM" ume 


murmurings of the nobles, or the pen of f = 7 , 
hiſtorian. But except what we have been wi"! * 
of the liberality of Kenneth Macalpin and his H As 1 


ceſſors to the fee of St. Andrews, which 1s rel 


ed in very general terms, we know little of uM that 1 


outward ſtate of the church in other parts of ms 
kingdom. Whereas from this preſent period do! 14 5 


ward we meet with charters and deeds of 
from Kings and Nobles to Biſhops and Abbots, Wl «x * 
cathedral churches and monaſteries, diſtincthj 0 8 
| and carefully preſerved thro* a courle Wl uſt 


ucceeding generations, And this ſo viſible di pr 
* Mn | | Oey rent 0 
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ice may be accounted for, I think, from the Ira 

lowing conſideration ; and indeed can be well XIV. 

counted for no other way. am 
All the intelligence we have of theſe matters is 
ter from our oldeſt hiſtorians, ſuch as Fordun, 
inton, Bowmaker, &c. or from ſuch of the char- 
laries of monaſteries as eſcaped the ravages of 


SWMward Longſhanks, and the fury of the Reform- 
. on. Now, as Mr Innes obſerves, the moſt of 


eſe chartularies were writs of foundation, do- 
tion, or other conveyances of the temporal po 
tons and lands of the churches and abbeys, 
ich indeed was all the deſign of them; for in 
u Pon er reſpects they give very little light into the 
il affairs of the church: and the monkiſh writ- 


* p of thoſe times were moſtly taken up with theſe 
-rrainl poral concerns Iikewife. So that after fuch 


nations had been begun and carried on from 
e to time, we meer with a connection of church 4 


tt time they had little to ſay; not indeed for 
nt of matter in general, but of ſuch matter as 
been u thought moſt worth the while of remember- 


beben bor, ſuch as it is, in a chronological ſeries, 
had bed a regular detail of ſuch events as principally 
xe, of groſſed the writers attention. Whereas before 
en of 0 


id bis M and handing down to poſterity. Hence may 
h is e ariſen the opinion which has ſo much prevail- 
tle of Fs that till the time of Malcolm II. there were 
ants of  diſtint dioceſes in Scotland; as if no epiſco- 
Jod don charge deſerved the name of a dioceſe, unleſs 
ds of bad lands and temporal endowments confer- 


0 upon it. And after this period, what is our 
nnch urch. hiſtory but a continued repetition of ſe- 
ar buſtle and contention among Kings, Popes, 

d Biſhops about lands and rights and privileges 
wat kind, carried on with all the zez! and 
| Car 
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XIV. Little or nothing is to be met with, about Mr T. 
promotion of true piety, about faith or doftriniih calle 
or any of theſe old primitive concerns which val, fiche 

for a long time called the eſſentials of religion This ! 


Yet this defect in our eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 1 
not peculiar to our church: It was the genen 
characteriſtic of the times. Theſe were, as th 
are called, ages of darkneſs and ignorance, owing 
no doubt, to ſome new cauſe which preceedin 
ages had not been acquainted with, and vi 
perhaps might be found, if impartially fough 
after, in the worldly incumbrances of lands 1 
tenements begun to be laid upon our church 


1 this time. a „ nor £ 
This great King and benefactor to the churdMWribly 01 
Mclcolm II. was at laſt murdered by a gang Wants w! 
| L conſpirators at Glammis, and ſucceeded by Mis time. 


AD. 1034. grandſon Duncan, in whoſe ſhort reign we met 
with no particular account of church-matters. 
He was traitorouſly ſlain by his couſin Machett 


who uſurped the crown, and kept poſſeſſion M, and 
it ſeventeen years. In the chartulary of St. l recei: 
drews we find © a gift by Macbeth fon of FinQWitical ri 
7 lay and Gruoch daughter of Bodhe, King aWunent 1 
“Queen of the Scots, of Kirkeneſs with all i8Wnzfter 
<« pertinents, to the Keledees of Lochlevin, for A ſet on 
benefit of their prayers.” The bloody tyralMhitcher; 
could be charitable or liberal out of the 1poul the int 
of uſurpation, and he ſtands on record in Wd Scott 
number of royal benefactors upon this accouniWhlation 
Might it not be aſked, if it was right in theſe bo tract 
men to have accepted any | donation from ſud ritianit 
hand; and might not the rightful Sovereign bayWiyinal p 
revoked it without falling under the common ie no 
putation of ſacrilege? At laſt Macbeth was *rerneg, 
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del in battle, and killed in his flight "— LETTER 
F Thane of Fife, and the true heir Malcolm XIV. 
[. called Canmore, reſtored to the poſſeſſion of Wvw 
; father's 7 — | | A 3 
This King largely improved upon the example A. D. 1057. 
t by his great grand - father Malcolm II. of mu- 
icence to the church, and further enlarged the 
xeſan form by the endowing of two new 
hopricks, thoſe of Moray and Caithneſs, and 
oring the two old ones of Glafgow, and 
ſhitchern which he ordered to be called Gal- 
my. The firſt of theſe two, the bithopric of 
algow, as we have already ſeen, had been 
ed five hundred years before this, by Kenti- 
or St. Mungo, but it ſeems had been ſo mi- 
nbly over-run or neglected, that we have no ac- 
its who were Biſhops in it from St. Mungo till 
s time, Only Mr. Collier tells us from Stubbs, 
t in Edward the Confeſſor's time, and ſome 
ars before Malcolm Canmore's reſtoration, Kin- 
s Archbiſhop of York ordained one Magſues 
and then a John, to be Biſhop of Glaſgow, 
received an . acknowledgement of his metro- 
ical right from them in writing: Which in- 
ment was loſt, he ſays, along with other records 
after the conqueſt, when York was ſtormed 
d ſet on fire by the Normans. The other ſee of Col Ht: 
ſltehern had been begun by St. Ninian, and 2 88 
the intermediate ieilttude: of Pictiſh, Saxon, 
| Scottiſh poſſeſſors, had undergone the ſane 
lation that "Glaſgow had fuffered. Yet in this 
bs tract of time we are not to conclude that 
nltianity had been extinguiſhed, or even the 
zinal plan of Epiſcopacy laid aſide, tho” we 
de no account of the particular Biſhops that 
rerned, any more than of the particular preſby- 
| E e ters 


of Durham in England; the King bim, a 
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ters or paſtors who preached in theſe 
now A ce diviſions or diſtricts —— 0 
tenanced by this truly devout and religious Ki 
we ſhall find them, in after times, in a flour 
condition, and their Biſhops making a / figuy 


our church-annals. And yet, which is 10 — 
little ſurpriſing, ſo lame and inaccurate are Mick 
annals, that they do not tell us who were the M Meet fon 
Biſhops of theſe new erections, nor indeed M as 
thing further about them than the bare ered larly h. 
of them, till ſome years after this King's d (6. is 
that we meet with the names of the Bion er Ede 
thoſe ſees, as witneſſes to ſome charters of his ron re 
Alexander and David. How to account for n 11m: 
I know not. It is not rare to find an eſtabii nen {; 
ſee vacant for a number of years: But that 2 Mds Bi 
endowment ſhould ſtand ſo long unprovided, ii recor 
under fuch a religious King too, is omen eamf 

ſurprifing. Perhaps the former prelates who! 

had the overſight of theſe parts, before this ro 

interpoſition, might have gone on as long as tt 
lived, in their old paths of eccleſiaſtical fimpluhſs The p 
ty, and retirement from worldly buſineſs, and =: vel 
might not have been known to, or taken notice bs _ 
by the monkiſh annaliſts, who ſought to HH : "; 
nothing but what concerned their temporal i d brot 
reſts, For, as I ſaid before, it can hardly be vad 
ſed that ſuch a Prince as this Malcolm were 
ave left theſe diſtricts without Biſhops, or tl bogs 
hiſtory would not have given us the names of Mi v pn 
firſt Biſhops of them, if there had been new MW ber we 
pt into them; as we ſee was the caſe with M t ti 
ich ſo many years before, which on its fit I 
dowment was flled with a Beanus or Beyn. thy — 
This good King built anew the cathedral cht wo me 
oken 


or sοT H 45 


liam the Biſhop and Turgot the Prior, lay- LET 
the firſt ſtone. Which is an indication that XIV. 
ſe Northern counties did then belong to our WY 
ings. He built Hkewiſe the Abbey Search 9 
ifermline ; and at laſt, after a reign of thirty A P. 1093. 
years, was treacherouſly killed at the ſiege of 
Inwick in Northumberland, together with his 
leſt fon Edward. He was a moſt excellent man, 
th as a King and a chriſtian, and was parti- 
arly happy in his marriage with St. Margaret, 
ſhe is deſervedly called, who, next to her bro- 
er Edgar Atheling, was the true heir of the 
on royal line, and in private life was a wo- 
n almoſt beyond deſcription, . Their lives were 
titten ſoon after their death by Turgot, after- 
urds Biſhop of St. Andrews, and will ſtand up- 
record, as an ornament to our nation, and 
example to crowned heads in all ages.“ 


I am, dc. 


The yu character and private virtues of Queen Marga- 
ae well deſcribed by Sir David Dalrymple (Lord Hailes) 
his Annals of Scotland; who concludes his account of her, 
en from Turgot, in theſe words:“ By a tedious and 
panful indiſpoſition, endured with exemplary patience, ſhe 
was brought very low. During a ſhort interval of eaſe, ſhe 
leroutly received the communion. Soon after,®her anguiſh' 
of body returned with redoubled violence. She ſtretched her- 
lf on her couch, and calmly. waited for the moment of her 
Wſolution. Cold, and in the agonies of death, ſhe ceaſed 
det to put up her + on to heaven. Theſe. were ſome 
af her words: ave mercy upon me, O God: accord- 
tg to the multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out my ini- 
quties, Make me to hear of joy and gladneſs, that the bones 
nich thou haſt broken may rejoice. Caſf me not away from 
tiy preſence,” and take not thy holy Spirit from me: Reſtore 
unto me the joy of thy ſalvation. The ſacrifices of God are 
broken ſpirit : A broken and a contrite ſpirit, O God, thoa 
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LE T TE R XVI 


Accgſſion of King Edgar ———His Donation 70 


{ Mon 

ing bam Abbey to the Benediftines—— Actount ho wa 

that, and other Monaſtic Order. Remarb F 1 

the various kinds of Monaſteries and Mon 7 — 

Aecount the Croiſades. hat is 

: ate, ur 

| | ito Sce 

A. D. 1097. ALCOLM CAN MORE was ſucceeded, et 
ter a few years of interruption, by | ey wer 

eldeſt ſurviving ſon Edgar, who, it is ſaid, er that 


anointed by Godricus Biſhop of St. Andre... B. 
mes w. 


« wilt not deſpiſe. Do good, 1 in thy good pleaſure, unto Zu rods C 


« build thou the walls of Jeruſalem. At that moment, 


« ſon Edgar, returning from the army, e ber c ſep: 
46 — 4. it with the King, and my Edward? The ether w 
4 ſtood filent. I know all, cried ſhe, Y By thi ay of $ 
« ly croſs, by your filial affection. I adjure you, tell n 411 
4 truth, He anfwered—Your huſband, and your ſon, are X 

4 ſlain, Lifting her eyes and her hands towards heaven, E to 
6 ſaid-—Praiſe and bleſſing be to thee, Almighty God ce of 
* thou haſt been pleaſed to make me endure . per to 
« inthe hour of my departure, thereby, as I truſt, to The fu 
& in ſome meaſure from the corruption of my ſins: 1 bnachit 
« Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who thro? the will of the Father, daf Sor: 
« livened the world by thy death, oh deliver me WIE Hr 
4 nouncing deliver me, ſhe expired.“ lt eſpeci 
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ad was the firſt of our Kings who had that Lrr rn 
remony performed upon him after the manner XV. 
f other chriſtian Princes. He gave the Abbey www 
f Coldingham, where there had been for many 

ears a ſanctuary for virgins, to Ranulphus, 
hop of Durham, but upon the ungrateful be- 

niour of that Prelate, whom even the Engliſh 

iters repreſent as infamous for luxury and cor- 
uption, he recalled his gift, and erected it into 

priory of Benedictines. Theſe were an order 

{ Monks begun by one Benedi& or Bennet, 
ho was born at Nurſi in Italy about the year 

zo, and was the firſt who brought the monaſtic 

fe to be eſteemed in the weſt : and this erection 
{Edgar's ſeems to be the firſt introduction of 

hat is properly to be reckoned the Monaſtic 

ate, under particular rules and denominations, 

to Scotland. Before this we read indeed of 

onks and monaſteries among us, .and may be 

d, without farther examination, to ſuppoſe that 
ey were of the ſame nature with what goes un- 
er that deſignation in the Popiſh Church at this 
. But this is a miſtake. Theſe old monaſ- 
mes which we hear ſo much of, in the early 
mods of our church hiſtory, could be no other 
lan ſeparate ſocieties of clergymen reſiding to- 
ther where they beſt could, under ſome one by 
ay of Superior, whether we ſhall call him Biſhop 
r Abbot, and, at the command of that Superior, 
ady to perform their clerical functions in any 
ce of the neighbourhood where he ſhould ſee 
oper to employ them. 

The firſt attempt towards what is now called 
onachiſm was in the Eaſt, particularly in Egypt 
dd Syria, in the time of the Decian perſecution, 
u eſpecially under that long and grievous _ 

0 
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LETTER of cruelty carried on againſt the chriſtians an the 
XV. countries, by the laſt of the heathen tyrants, Mai 
min Daia. Frorh thence it was brought over j 
to Europe by Athanaſius, who recommended it 

Rome, and by his wonderful accounts of Anthony! 

and the other Egyptian Monks of his 

ance, raifed an eſteem for that ſtate of retireme 

in the Weſt. But theſe Monks were not Preſby 

have- been! 


m fa) 


either 


ters, as our old Culdees are ſaid cution 
They were mere Laymen, and ſo were all thaWzrthen 
Monks of thoſe times. The firſt who brought of 
Monks into holy orders in Europe, was EuſebiuWnder t 
Biſhop of Vercelles, in the time of the Emperalif$s in 2 
Conſtantius. After him St. Martin introduo ing ca 
the practice into France, where upon his bein prot 
made Biſhop of Tours in Bretagne, he found ecribe 


ſchoo 
men 1 


a monaſtery of this fort about two miles fre 
that · city. From this plantation of St. Martin 


in France, and in imitation of that pattern, it whict 
probable that this kind of Monkery was firſt i ergy v 
troduced into our iſland. For Bede tells, us i e con 


no 
lonks | 
le writ! 
ders, | 
aracte1 
ety o. 
Id Mo! 
but a 
BS NO | 
mitive 
mn COL 
eſe da) 
ral na 
differ 


les or 


when Auguſtin came to Britain, he found an ol 
church ſtanding, which had been dedicated to 
Martin while the Romans were maſters of d 
Bed. lb. g COuntry. Among the Southern Picts there » 
cap. 6. a Monaſtery of St. Martin's at Whitehern, found 
ed by St. Ninian, who, we are told, had et 
Martin, and lived ſome time with him on I 
journey to Rome. That Columba's Monalt 
of Hy among the Scots was after this mode 
may be ſuppoſed from what his biographer te 
us, that among the Sunday offices in that Mona 
tery there uſed to be a prayer in commemorati 
Adamray. of St. Martin, which probably has been in me 
ere. mory of him as Founder of their order. And! 
Marianus Scotus we read, that as far down as U 


ye 
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ear 975 the Scottiſh Monks at Cologn in Ger- LetTre 
nany regarded St. Martin as the patron of their RV. 
lonaſtery. 71% — 
From all this we may eaſily infer what ſort of 
onks and Monaſteries it was, that firſt prevailed 
n our country, and out of which, even Bucha- 
mn ſays, the. Biſhops were choſen. They were 
either like the early Monks who fled from per- 
cution to the deſarts, and lived in caves or 
arthen huts on the labour of their hands : Nor 
et of the ſame character with the latter claſſes 
der that title, which made ſuch a noiſe among 
in after times. They were what I have all- a- 
ng called them, ſocieties of and for the cleri- 
al profeſſion 3 or, as the Biſhop of St. Afaph 
eſcribes them, Theſe Monaſteries were the Hit. A 
ſchools and univerſities of thoſe times, wherein ©2400 
men were bred up to religion and learning,” 
which he gives a number of inſtances. Theſe 
ergy were aſtricted to no particular rules, but 
e common rules of their profeſſion, and went 
y no particular denomination. The title of 
lonks ſeems to have been given them only by 
le writers of after times, ſuch as Fordun and 
hers, more out of compliment to their own 
aracter, than in conformity to the ſtrict pro- 
ety of ſpeech. The diſtinction of Preſbyters 
ad Monks uſed by Fordun, Major, and the reſt, 
but a late invention of their own coining, and 
s no foundation in the general hiſtory of the 
mitive church, or in any certain records of our 
m country. The Preſbyters and Monks of 
le days were the ſame, and went by the ge- 
ral name of clergy, without any other mark 
difference. Accordingly we read of no dif- 
es or contentions among them about rights 
" 


LETTFR# or privileges, no claims to greater d 
VV. fantity, or peculiar honour of — 
WV Whereas, after the various upſtart tribes of lay 


1 
4 
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Monks ſwarmed in among us, under the : 
titles of Benedictines, Carthuſians, - Dominica 
Franciſcans, and a vaſt number more, with the 
different habits of different colours, black, pre 
and white, our church hiftories are peſtered wil 
their diſputes and debates among themſelves, 
with ſuits carried on by them a the Biſhd 
ſometimes before the Popes, ſometimes in d 
King's courts, about lands and tythes and exent 
tions, and many more ſuch uncharaQteriſtic chi 
as the primitive ages had never heard of. 
At laſt, theſe foreign tribes of Religious, as thi 
called themſelves, aſſumed the ſpecious title of , W. 
gulart, from their particular obſervance of fu chriſt 
and ſuch diſtinguiſhing peculiarities in living 
dreſs, as had been forged in the brain of fo 
moroſe or diſcontented devotee, and confirms 
for their own ends, by ſucceeding Popes,'as't 
Rule of ſuch and ſuch a Founder. And the. 
clergy, who ſtill adhered to, and depended up 
their reſpective Biſhops, began to be called & 
lars, by way of contempt, from their being, f 
in execution of their office, connected ii { 
meaſure with the Seculum, the world, and the 
by engaged in ſecular buſineſs. As if a cla 
men who, being both dedicated to and inſtalled 
the facred function, looked upon themſelves 
bound by, and endeavoured to walk up to | 
rules of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, had not as gl 
a title to be called Regulars, if there be am! 
nour in that title, as they had, who prot 


only a ſcrupulous attachment to the- infign 7 
| w 
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ms of à turbulent Dominic, or a capricious 1 5 
rancis. | V. 
lt is from the firſt appearance therefore of theſe vw 
xcceffive cluſters of new Monks, that we begin 
meet with the diſtinction of regulars and fe- 
ars, with ſuch a weight of preference in fa- 
pur of the former, that a lay-brother of ſome 
inent houſe, with nothing to recommend him 

t the favourite cord or cowl of his order, 
ould meet with more eſteem, and be more 
wered for ſanctity, than the ableſt and moſt 
borious prieſt among the ſeculars or parochi- 
dergy—— Such was the devotion, or ra- 
ter ſuperſtition of the Monkiſh ages; and fo 
y new orders, or refinements on the old 
es, were every now and then ſtarting up over 
| chriſtendom, that the lay-powers were at laſt 
liged to interfere, and to prohibit any farther 
ultplication of them. How far our Kings and 
hops did right in bringing them in and en- 
uraging them at firſt, is not for me to ſay. 
o doubt they did it for the beſt, and had both 
od hopes and deſigns: But they could not 
relee conſequences, nor guard againſt the cor- 
ptions which their well-intended liberality might 
time occaſion. However, ſo it is in fact, that 
u donation of King Edgar was the firſt of 
kind among us, and paved the way for the 
ly various troops of Monks. that from time 
time followed, and got themſelves ſeated in the 
eſt lodgings and moſt fertile grounds that were 
where to be had, till in end, either their riches, 
the bad uſe they made of them, were their 
in, and extinguiſhed the very name of them in 
this iſland.” | "= EP „ eb. la 
h chis King's time too began another affair, 
uch made a great noiſe for ſome centuries, and 

Ff has 
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LETTER has been variouſly thought of, according to 4 * 
AIV. variety of humours and views among men; . dun 

mean, theſe formidable expeditions to the I er. 
for recovering the holy land out of the hand, beer 

the Mahometan infidels, which, from the adye 


turers wearing Croſſes ſewed upon their. garmen _ 
were called he Croiſades, and which, as it wa * 
by an univerſal infatuation, engaged the attenii, or th 
of all ranks for a long tract of time. It was j e the 


the year 1096 that the firſt of theſe  expeditia 
was reſolved on, at the earneſt ſolicitations of i 
then Pope Urban, in a national. council at Cle 
mont in France. And in the year 1099 60 
frey Earl of Bouloign, who had been choſen 
command the army and head the. undertakir 
was, after ſeveral ſucceſsful battles againſt the 


nul th 
ginal 

ly con 
) moſt n 
ere the 
led to 
embar 


fidels in thoſe parts, crowned King of Je nſtian 
but did not enjoy his dignity long, for he Mer own 
144 
which with no ſmall difficulty was ſupported N hudable 
a continued repetition of attempts, and in vin, only 
our Kings oft took a ſhare, tho not in their ou... che 
perſons, till after a multitude of diſappointmeniW...;. 
the Princes of Europe ſaw that the project Me perb 
not likely to ſucceed, and ſo in end withdm balance 


ing their forces, thought proper to leave the MM numbe 
hometans in full poſſeſſion of theſe countries tone, holy! 
day. As it does not ſeem to lie within the cu ich, as 

pals- of my defign, I ſhall not take upon me Bl 10 pus 
give any poſitive opinion about the abſolute 2 * the « 
tulneſs of ſuch an undertaking. To. an wo 1 upon 
judiced perſon, it muſt appear a little doubtful, viMrounce 
title the Princes of the Weſt had to diſpute the kir lawf 
cen conqueſts in the Eaſt, and to try, at the expen i of t 
of ſuch a vaſt effuſion of chriſtian blood, to mii, per 
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+ of the hands of the preſent poſſeſſors a tract rr 
country which, tho' once blefled with the XV. 
ious privilege of being the holy land indeed, www 
deen now for more than four hundred years 

andoned by the divine protection, and given 

to theſe mercileſs invaders as lawful inheri- 

ice, But without entering farther into the me- 

u of the cauſe on either fide, this much I may 

e the freedom to ſay, that however pious or 

nul theſe croiſades might have been in the 

ginal deſign of them, they were molt irregu- 6. 
ly conducted in the execution, and turned out x 
) moſt miſe?able account in the end. The Popes 

de the only gainers by them: For they never 

led to make uſe of them for the worthy purpoſe 
embaraſſing the German Emperors and other 

nſtian Princes, and of ſqueezing money into 

eir own coffers, under pretence of raiſing ſup- 

ies for theſe holy wars. If it ſhall be thought 

audable enterprize, which is the great, if not 

e only plea that can be advanced for them, to 

cue the poor chriſtians in theſe parts from the 

preſſion of ſuch ſavage. barbarians, it were po!- 

ble perhaps to confute ſuch a plea, by the coun- =, 
abalance of the millions of chriſtian lives (equal 

number probably to all of that charaQter in 


les 1008S: holy land) that were loſt in the ſtruggle, and 
the cal uch, as matters turned out, were thrown away 
n me By 0 purpoſe. Upon the whole, we may now, 
alute ln the experience of ſo many hundred years, 
mn um upon the faith of ſo many authentir hiltoriee, 
tful, wigmounce of theſe romantic expeditions, that 


kr lawfulneſs was queſtionable, the manage- 
ent of them fooliſh, and the event not only | 
mly pernicious to the undertakers, but even in . 


n end 


\ 
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LETTFR end fatal to the very cauſe for which. they 1 
XVI. undertaken. What is it that miſtaken zeal 2 
a forward temeruy wilt not drive men to? 


— 
- . 
1 * 1 4 a 
K+ 4 * « 4 
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L ET TI n T. 


Acceſſion of Alexander I. Hi Reſolution ia i 


Hair of Eadmer, elect Biſhop of St. 4 


, Account of the Controveffy about the Imy 
titure of Biſhops. thy. on 
AD. ir97. L ING EDGAR died in the tenth y 


K 


his reign and was ſucceeded by hie b 


ther Alexander, who for the eourageous 1 


undauntèd ſpirit, which he diſplayed on 
ral occaſions, was ſirnamed the Fierce 
In the firſt year of his reign, there came Mot 


of the Benedictine order from Tyron to $% 
kirk, where Radulphus, one of their number, 


made their Abbot. This King likewiſe founded 
the canon regulars of St. Auguſtin, as they 0 
called, the Abbeys of Scoon and Inch-colm, 
the priories of Lochtay and St. Andrews. ! 


completed the buildings of Dunfermling, whi 


Eis father had begun, and gave to the Biſhe 


highly 
dlitive 1 
at in en 
rluaded 
Aexible 


O ESCO T LAN. 2g 


&. Andrews a piece of graund called Cu 
ri, with many other rich benefaQtions.. Bu 
e moſt important tranſaction in his reign, that 
ntly belongs to church-affairs, is the part he 
dec, and the oppoſition he met with, about fil- 
xg the ſee of St. Andrews upon Turgot's death. 
ze King had written, we are told, to. Ralph 
en Archbiſhop of Canterbury, upon this event, 
ring his advice and afhſtance in ſupplying the 


ork's intermeddling in the affairs of the Scottiſhy 
durch. However, four years elapfed before any: 
bing was done in the Þuſineſs : For Ralph was 
liged to go to Rome to ſupport bis own cauſa 


mngling he carried his point, and returned ta 
gland in triumph. On his return, Alexander 

newed his application, and deſired that Eadmer 
hs l Monk of Canterbury, of whom he had heard 
A good report, might be ſent to him. To this, 
lch, tho' with much reluctante, conſented, and 


thatched Eadmer with commendatory letters to 


: tland, who upon the third day after his com- 
vi jg to St. Andrews, was, with the King's heence, 
toſen by the clergy and laity to be their. Biſhop. 
eous aut the next day, in diſcourſing with the King 
on out his conſectation, Eadmer magnified the pre- 


6. ative of the ſee of Canterbury over all the 
e Mou urches of Britain to ſuch a degree, and expreſ- 
1 to dis defire of receiving conſecration from the 


aber, nds of that Archbiſhop in ſuch poſitive terms, 
inded i highly offended the King, who was equally 
hey velgWhoitive not to admit any ſuch precedent. 80 
Im, wi in end, after much contention, Eadmer was 
a e uaded by ſome friends who knew the King's 
g,. — Wextble temper, to give up his election and re- 
e Bun | turn 


cancy, and complaining of the Archbiſhop / of 


his competitor of York, where after much 


A- | 
ed 


LETTER turn to his own country. He returned 
XVI. ingly, and the election fell next without any 


#ScotchHiſt. ferent opinion: For having given us a copy 


; 
l 
| 
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troverſy on Robert the firſt Prior of the land 
erected abbey of Scoon. e etc 
This is the ſubſtance of the whole affair, 
related by Archbiſhop Spotſwood and Mr. Collie 
from Eadmer's own account of it, which we n 
fairly ſuppoſe, would be fully as favourable to 
N of the ſee of Canterbury, which 
ad ſuch a pride in being a Monk of, as to th 
privileges of the Scottiſh church, where he hal 
been choſen to be a Biſhop. For he tells u hin 
ſelf that, when the King urged his having no cot 
nection with Canterbury now that he was elel 
Biſhop of St. Andrews, he replied with ſom 
heat, that not for that biſhoprick, nor for al 
Scotland would he deny himſelf to be a Mor 
of Canterbury.” By his account indeed, 1h 


e reſul! 
lihops, 
vubleſc 
t. Col 


King is repreſented as having betrayed mul 7 
fickleneſs and inconſtancy, which is not conlil " , 
tent with the character given him by other nt — 


ers. For in his firſt letter to Ralph he is mad 
to ſay, that © the Biſhops of St. Andrews wer 


der, e 


* wont to be conſecrated only by the Pope bin 15 h 
< ſelf, or by the Archbiſhop Canterbury, ag” 
: : lat effe 
which yet Mr. Collier ſays is contrary - to mat find 
ter of fact, the churches of Scotland having 4 28s 


been a long time under the metropolitical Junk 
« diction of the ſee of York.” However i 
ſeems to hold the letter as genuine, as our owl 
hiſtorian Spotſwood had done before him. Bu 
another Engliſh writer, Dr. Nicholſon, is of a di 


adviſed 


it, he ſays © there are many. expreſſions in til 
letter, which are juſtly liable to exception, 20 


„have been thought by men of {kill to ſavos 
A ſtrong 
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ſtrongly of the Engliſh cloyſter: Nor ſhall I LET TEA 
pretend to vindicate it.” And even Mr. Col- XVI. 
r himſelf, upon other occaſions, produces ſeve Www 

p | of his own country-men ſuſpecting the ho- 

Fair y of the Monks of Canterbury in matters 

„ Collie concerned their own dignity, and even — 

eme chem with falſifying papers for that purpoſe. 

le on allowing that Alexander had really written 

chick ch a letter, and in ſuch terms, yet if his beha- 

u to or be oy examined, it may be juſtified up- 

he d tbe ſuppoſition that what he wrote had pro- 

un bin eded from his not being then properly acquaint- 

noch vith the independent conſtitution of this 

— ch: And his refuſal to admit Eadmer's be- 

g conſecrated. by Canterbury might have been 

e reſult of mature conſultation with his other 

hops, who knew better, and might fear the 

vubleſome conſequences of ſuch a propoſal. — 

f. Collier indeed goes further in his. narra- 

on of this affair than Spotſwood had done, and 

lb us, that after Eadmer had lived privately 

jo years at Canterbury, he wrote to King Alex- 

der, expreſſing his willingneſs to accept the 

urge on the King's own terms; but died, as 

. Collier ſuppoſes, before it could be known 

lat effect this offer would have had. And here 

e find a ſtrange kind of reaſon aſſigned for his 

ws rene wing his claim, © becauſe he had been 

alviled by ſome Biſhops that election went far- 


* dir David Dalrymple is of opinion, that Alexander's ex- 
on was flattering and artful, He meant to relieve his 
dom from the pretenſion of the one Archbiſhop, without 

Wovledging the authority of the other. He therefore left 
nght of conſecrating doubtful between the Pope and the 
nibilhop of Canterbury, while at the ſame time he "ſeemed to 
Ke dem both on a level. (Annals of Scotland, vol I. p. 52.) 
| "I 
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LETTER ©. ther towards the character 6f a Pilate | 
XVI. « conſecration ;“ us if the ſimple voices"of 
WY dergy were more operative to the'Epileopal d 
racter than the ſolemn and aathoritative det 
of the 'Biſhops, It might be aſked; what jy 

of the Epiſcopal office the moſt regular che 

could warrant the exerciſe of, without or bek 
conſecration ? Could the ele& by the ſingle 

tue of his election hold ſynods, or enact cund 

or confer orders? He might, perhaps be le 

ly entitled to receive rents, or eract tythes 

leaſe lands, which indeed at that time b. 


| ation 


be too much reckoned the material parts of e dono 
the hiſtorian calls the character af Prelate be no 
But to act in the character of an Apoſtolic I homag 


even a Cyprianic Biſhop, certainly no mam coi 
pretend under any title whatever, till he had d 
power conferred upon him by thoſe who 
could confer it. 2 3 _ + 6 5-74]. TREO 
As this ſtruggle between Alexander and I 
mer is the firſt inſtance of the kind to be lat wer 
with in our Scottiſh church, it leads us to ta 
notice of a diſpute which was much agitated 
that time between the church and the ſtate, 
more particularly between the Popes and te 
, poral 2 about the right, as it was calle 
of the inveſtiture of Biſhops. This cerema e, and 
was performed by the King's delivering & f 
and a croſier, or paſtoral ſtaff, out of his hand 
the Biſhop elect before conſecration, thereby roduct 
veſting him in the lands and temporalities belot 
ing to the biſhoprick. And we are told that, 
the preſent caſe, a compromiſe was made betue 
the King and Eadmer, by which Eadmer 
ed the ring out of the King's hand, and took 
croſier from off the altar; and that on hi 
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mation he returned the ring into the King's Levrer: 
ids, laid down the -crofier on the altar, and XVI. 
departed. ' This was halving the buſineſs, and www 
mpounding matters for the ſake of peace, by 
nent of both parties. For now the conten- 
n had begun, whether the church or ſtate poſ- | 
ſd this right of inveſtiture. When the Weſ⸗ 
m church was firſt - endowed with lands and 
mporal baronies, which did not happen till the 
ry of the Roman empire in .the Weſt, and 
er was in uſe in the Eaſtern church, where 
clergy to this day have no ſuch endowments, 
donors of theſe lands required, what appeared 
be no more than reaſonable, ſome declaration 
homage and allegiance for the lands thus given 
ay, and made uſe of a ring and ſtaff; as the 
tward ſymbols of ſuch declaration. This was 
ra long time readily complied with, and the 
urch-men, even Popes themſelves, made no 
ple to receive ſuch comfortable donations, on 
ut were then thought ſuch eaſy conditions. But 
out forty years before the period we are now. 
ved at, Pope Gregory VII. who, as many even 
the Popiſh writers acknowledge, affected to 
t the ſpiritual Sovereign to the higheſt ſtretch 
deſpotiſm, . thought proper to annull this prac- 
, and thereby, as he gave out, to abrogate the 
ut ſhadow of controul that the ſtate, might pre- 
ad to have over the church. This was a bold 
troduction, and his ſucceſſors took care to fol- 
out the plan, by various methods and under; 
nous pretences, till, about the beginning, of this, 
xander's reign, Pope Paſchal II. went ſo far 
o pronounce a formal excommunication againſt; 
7 Bilbop who ſhould. receive inveſtiture from; 
e hy- powers, or ſhould. communicate with thoſe; 
G g who 


EETTER who did: And tho', upon his being taketf pr 
XVI. er by the Emperor H V. WhO Was 4 
nl party in the quarrel, he yielded all that 
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Emperor deſired, yet he was no ſooner it 
ty than he ſolemnly revoked every coneeſſion 
had made, with the common excuſe, that it 

extorted from him in durefſle. 

All this happened in the time of our firſt M 
ander, and was the cauſe of much eontetition nd the 
. diſorder for ſome years. On the Pope's ſide it 
argued, That the church being a ſpiritual, vn 
independent ſociety : That had received! 
powers from Chriſt, ſo could not yield them uy 
the Prince: That it was facrilege in the ſta 
demand any acknowledgements the chure 
and ſimony in the church to give any: That i Ne ace 
encroachments deſtroyed the eonſtitution ef re to 
church, and caneelled the divine original ehart 
of her ſettlement: And to corroborate theſe "y 
ments, Paſchal produced the decrees, as he eil 
them, of his predeceſſors, Victor, 'Zephyrini 
and many more, in confirmation of the immunit 
of Holy Church. Theſe were ſpecious argumen 
and ſeemed to carry a. great deal of force mi 
them. But as the Abbe Fleury obſerves, in 
veral parts of his hiſtory of theſe times, eſpecial 
in his diſcourſes on church matters, 8 

Voltaire, in his Age of Louis XIV. fays, el 
oo that ever were written) all this was = 

unding things, and jumbling together 

powers of he” dhured "the 4 and the tet 
PR which ought ſtill to be conſidered ſepam 
y in every controverſy of this kind. Por on 
fide of the temporal princes, it might be, and 
pled, That they did not defign to meddle with, 
encroach upon, any inherent radical oe oft 
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That their , becoming members of the LaTTIR. 
if it did not increaſe, certainly. did not XVI. 
— — them 
9 


durch: 
hurch, 
ſovereigns 


© not denied by other holders: That Tear, and 
— in the ſtate to require ſuch acknowledge- 
„it was equally in the church to 
— upon theſe conditions, as ſhe had no 
ore to do but refuſe the gift, if the conditions 
Id not pleaſe her: That þ nr if it ſhould 
ſacrilege in Princes to keep hold of the 
ds and lordſhips once given to the church, and 
crepted by her upon ſuch and ſuch conditions, 
nt could it be called in the church to pretend 
poſſeſs the gift, and now to quarrel at and de- 
ot from the conditions on which ſhe had accept- 
d it? In a word that it was not Biſhops, but Ba- 
ns they were contending with: 80 that. if the 
durch found any inconvenience from the union 
theſe two characters, ſhe had no more ado 
it throw up the donations on which it was 
unded, and revert to her original and indiſputed 
dependence, 
— was the queſtion bandied backward and 
ard between the two rival powers, and. it 
no difficult matter to ſee on what ſide the right 
s, or rather that both ſides were partly in the 
ht, and partly in the wrong. The . 
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LETTER Claimed too much, and the church would ed, 
XVI. nothing. She maintained, that the gifts beſto know 
upon her by the piety of former times we U On 


conditional, ſo could not be retracted upon u ot fa 


alledged failure or refuſal whatever: Which e deli 
though plauſible enough in appearance; and e ring 
ſiſted on in this controverſy, even by / writers wolier, 
otherwiſe profeſs no favour for the papal n of 
tenſions, yet upon the main does not ſeem to Wiecfore c 
altogether well founded. It is certain that M methit 

ractice of thus giving away parcels of land; vi ce to 

onours and powers annexed, being apart e Bil 


and flowing from the feudal ſyſtem, which a barge, 
the irruption of the Goths into the ſeveralp * 
of the Roman empire had prevailed over, all t 
Weſt, always implied ſome general retum 
homage and ſervice, whether the particular h 

. cies of ſuch ſervice was poſitively expreſſed 
not: So that tho' the Biſhop, as ſuch, and 4 

ſtractedly from any. adventitious confideratic 
might juſtly claim the independence of the Hopes a: 
copal character on any civil power whatever, Wnctim 
upon his being inveſted with, and accepting of i 
additional titles and honours of Baron, he ther 

became liable to the ſovereign lord of the barot 
in the common burdens and ſervices incident Would c 
ſuch tenures. For it is ſcarcely ſuppoſable te, th 
the Gothic Princes, who were the firſt don 
of ſuch gifts, would have given off ſuch! lay 
. portions of their dominions, which had colt 'the 
ſo long time and ſo much trouble to ac 
without ſome acknowledgment, if not of ſubſe 
tion, at leaſt of dependence and fidelity. Mt age 
ther do we read that the Biſhops or churd 
men who firſt received theſe new gifts, ever "i 


cere 
pect t 
t laſt, 
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cknowledgments. : b 
volt faulty on the ſide of the temporal power, was 
he delivery of the ring and croſier, which, from 
he ring's being the -fymbol of marriage, and the 
wolier, by reſembling a ſhepherd's crook, an emb- 
m of paſtoral care, and theſe too to be received 
fore conſecration, might be thought to convey 
mething of a ſacred character, and give counten- 
nee to a dangerous miſtake, as if one could not 
a Biſhop till the King had married him to his 
urge, and committed the feeding of the flock of 
it to him. For which reaſon, this particu- 
ceremony, as carrying ſuch an unfavourable 
het to the ſpiritual powers of the church, was 
t laſt, after much wrangling, departed from by 


£44443+1-+4 ol 
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preſſed e Emperor and other lay-fovereigns. But they 
,_and il infiſted on homage and allegiance for the 
ſiderationWnds and temporalities held of them, which the 


opes and church-men ſometimes yielded and 
metimes objected to, according as they ſaw the 
nces refractory or tractable in the diſpute.— 
t laſt, after a variety of what were called prag- 
atic ſanctions and concordates, which one Pope 
vuld confirm, and his next ſucceffor perhaps re- 
ke, the whole affair by degrees, and inſenſibly 
it were, fell into that condition in which matters 
ve been carried on, with a ſhew of outward com- 
ance, often "mingled with ſecret diſcontent, 
reen the church and ſtate theſe many years. 
which is owing to the liberality of thoſe de- 
but ages, when it was thought, too much could 
it be done to aggrandize the church, and to 
ate the ſituation of her clergy not only eafy 
id comfortable, but even honourable and ſplen- 
v. Yet, however pious and laudable the deſign 

might 


2 


kd, or ſhewed any reluctance to the requiſite tr TER 
On the other hand, what ſeemed to have been . . 


1.97738 might have been, the e | 
XVI. time was to ſtren 
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en the hands of the J 


ace ure. For by all their e 
from beneath the 


_ ſo that what the ſtate loſt, either by. 
ceſſion or thro”- neceſſity, in the conteſt; wa 
to the church in general, or to the ſe 
Gin in the ſeveral parts of it, but was all i 
ö 
ſunk in s private uer. Yet f 
the Church, — denomination and diy 
call themſelyes, __ they are once eſtabliſhed 
law, is complaining of the evil, and puſhing 
2 ble means for a cure; While the n dn 
e of the evil is greedily rexined, au 
— made upon her by the ſtate i 
for, and kept hold of with as much neal ond 
gerneſs as uſed to be ſhown in old times for 
eſſentials of faith, or purity of worſhip. Our. 
age and country afford a proof of this, in more 
ſpects than one; only with this difference am 
us, that what the Pope in the days of his 10) 
graſped ſo eagerly at, the people now put in d 
claim for, and are as clamorous as ever he wat, 
the precious r 
enjoy the legal ſtipends. 
But we need not dwell on the can 
verſy at this time: We ſhall ſee the various 
- thods of handling it, and the — conſequet 
of it, as we go along. The part which K. 4 
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er important and much contended article, the 
jection of our church to an Engliſh metropoli- 
. But as this will come before us again, at a 
ſequent period, and in a more agitated man- 
I ſhall refer till then, what may be ſaid upon 
and conclude this letter, with obſerving, that 
er having reigned apply and commendably 
enteen years, Alexander I. died without iſſue, 
the year 1124, and was ſucceeded by his bro- 

— David. | | N 


I am, &c. 


LETTER 


ler ated in the affair of Eadmer the Monk of Irren 
terbury, beſides its connection with the ſub- V. [ 
g of inveſtitures, has a relation likewiſe to ano 
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Bounty. of. K. David to the Church r in 
rafter vindicated——Decretals of Popes em 
by Gratian——Two National Councils heli, 
at Roxburgh; the other at Carliſſ.— Accel 
and . or / Reign of Malcolm IV. Account tlhop's 
Peter Lombard, &c.— And of the School" put 
vinity. | | . 


\ 


J AVID, when Prince of Cumberland, ni 


time of his brother Alexander, had de fixed 
a great benefactor to the church, particularly e, te 
the lately re- erected See of en mi lan 
inquiſition into, and reſtoring the „vi e, R 


had belonged to it, but by ſome means or o Spo 
had been wreſted from it. When he came toe firſt 


* throne, as his power was enlarged, ſo his be rbom 


factions increaſed in proportion. He founded About 


monaſteries of Jedburgh, Kelſo, Melroſs, en in 


bottle, Holyroodhouſe, Kinloſs, Cambuſkennaon to 
Dundrenan, and Holmcultran in Cumberiant* 
He endowed two monaſteries at Newcaltle, A co 
two nunneries for women, one at ick, 
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other at Carlifle. To the ſix Biſhopricks al- LETTER; 

ady in Scotland, he added other four, Roſs, XVII. 
nchen, Dumblane, and Dunkeld. So fay all 
hiſtorians, one after another. And it | 
is prefatory ligertation, chat theſe two laſt had 

en ancienter than K. David's time: For he has 


p two 
ently prior to David: And as to Dumblane, 
has made ita pear, from the mention of cn 
nen that ſuch 
muſt have been before K. David, beca — . 
time, the ſucceſſion of its Biſhops.is clear and 
atinued. From which Mr Goodall conchides, 
at Dumblane, as well as Dunkeld, had been a 
thop's Seat in very ancient times, tho? K. David, 
ho put them on a footing, according to 
late plan of te endowment, has, on that 
cunt, not altogether improperly, got the glory 
having firſt erected them. Be in this what will, 
ö univerſally agreed, that he removed the 
hop's Seat from Mortlich, where Malcolm II. 
I fixed it more than a hundred and twenty years 
fore, to Old Aberdeen, and beſtowed no it 
my lands about that town, and in Clate, Till 4 | 
tale, Rain, Daviot, and elſewhere, by which, 
U Spotſwood, that See was greatly enriched, 
e firſt Biſhop after this removal was Nectanus, 
m K. David's charter was granted. 
About this time there happened a { com- 
nion in England, on aceount of a diſputed ſuc- 
Won to the crown, which gave our King 
| e and neceſſarily entangled him in 
nr, contrary to the -peaceable 5 his truly 
an diſpoſition. The bo coke was | 
— 


Ltrres I. of England had married the Princeſs Maud, . 
XVII. David's ſiſter, by whom, at his death; he 
only one daughter Maud, who was firſt mary 
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to the Emperor Henry V. and next to the Earl 
Anjou in France, to whom ſhe bore à ſon calls 
after his grandfather, Henry. The old Hen 
on his death- bed, made the clergy and nobility 
England take an oath'of allegiance to his dauy 
ter and her iflue, as the true heirs of the-croy 
deſigning thereby to ſecure the peace of the kin 
dom, by ſettling the ſucceſſion. Yet no fog 
was Hepry” dead, than Stephen, his fiſter's f 


ſet up an oppoſite claim, and landing in Engl e ſole 
got a part of the nobility, and the moſt of e En 
clergy, to veer about from their former oaths, afri's n 


declare for him. The Pope too thought pro 
to ſanctify this uſurpation by his authority, a 
by a formal Bull took Stephen under his 2 
tion. Yet this appearance of the Pope onthe fi 
of injuſtice, did not hinder. our King from inte 
eſting himſelf in the quarrel, both to ſupport} 
niece's title, and to fulfil the engagements whud 
on account of the large poſſeſſions he held in En 
land, he had entered into with her father in 
favour, During the whole time that the uſun 
tion was kept up, he ſtood firm to the g 
cauſe, and more than once appeared perſonally 
arms, with various ſucceſs indeed, againſt Steph 
and his party, till by his powerful and perſevent 
interpoſition, the compromiſe was brought abo 
by which his grand-nephew Henry peaccably 
cended the throne upon Stephen's deatn. 
Ho ungratefully this Henry requited all th 
by his behaviour to David's poſterity, I need u 
ſpend time in obſerving. Neither does it I mud 
in my way to paſs any ſentence upon the unci 
racterit 
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riſtic conduct of the Engliſh clergy, with the LEER 
ype at their head, on this occaſion. + I ſhall leave XVII. 
th theſe topics to their own hiſtorians, who, 4 
ith all their partiality, are at a loſs for arguments -: 
juſtify what I have mentioned. Only it is mani- N 
f, what a noble and generous part our King ated 
t this time to the injured fide. And it is the more 
narkable, that he might have acted otherwiſe, - 
tha better right than can be commonly alledged 
ſuch caſes. His own title to the diſputed crown 
; preferable to that of either of the competitors, 
upon his uncle Edgar Atheling's death, he was 
e ſole male-heir of the Saxon kings. And tho? 
je Engliſh hiſtorians give out that Henry the 
rt's marriage with Maud reconciled the Engliſm 
him, by thus uniting. their old Saxon royal 
od with that of the late Norman invaders, yet 
ey could not but know that Maud's brothers, 
(dd their iſſue, had all of them a prior right to 
7 and her iſſue, - upon the footing of hereditary 
cceſion, For what reaſon our Kings made no 
etenſions about this time, is not eaſy now to ſay, 
lalcolm Canmore, the firſt of them, who in vir. 
r of his Queen Margaret had any pretenſions to 
uke, was precluded from puſhing her right dur- 
g the life of her brother Edgar, who being a 
an of no ambition, ſubmitted to the Norman 
nces, and lived privately in England to a good 
age without any diſturbance, Conſequently, 
ather Malcolm, nor his two ſons Ed and 
exander, had any room to claim, tho' they had 
en both able and willing, as long as the near- 
deir was ſilent: And when David ſucceeded, 
0 his uncle was then dead, yet finding his ſiſ- 
7 ſharing the , Engliſh throne, and having iſſue 
fl it after her death, he might yield his own 
Hh 2 night 
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LETTER right to ſuch a near relation, and be ſatihet 
XVII. fee the Saxon race ence more þ the ſceyt 
of, their anceſtors. _ 1 e of Ny 
mandy pretended a title to the Engliſh erown, | 
the teſtamentary gift of Edward the "confell 

yet that deed, tho' genuine, which is much qut 


tioned, could give no fair title, as that E Sour 
was only younger brother to Edgar- A. ; hy 
grand-father, and ſo had not the right in . Scots 


own perſon, Neither can it be ſaid, that 

Pope's Bull to William, authoriſing him to al 

and keep poſſeſſion of the Engliſh throng) co 

have been the influencing motive with our 

vid, however good a friend to the Pope eth 

wiſe, as we find him paying no regard to « 

Bull at this time in Stephen's favour, -Whi 

ſhews by the bye, that our Kings then, the 

ſpectful enough to the Pope, when he kept wil 

in proper bounds, yet took the liberty to oppt 

him, when they found him patronizing what th 

N thought injuſtice. At that time too, whet 1 
| tions for the moſt part were of a warlike di 
ſition, and the modes of hereditary ſucceſhon! 


ſo nicely and larly aſcertained as this p 
the longeſt ſword might be thought to give 2 the 8. 
ficient title, eſpecially when it met with no oppo Scots, 
tion from a better one. Accordingly we are i theſe 
that the Duke of Normandy reſted his plea monly fight, 
upon this bottom, and he is commonly known N our p 
the liſt of the Engliſh Kings, by the diſtinguilludg full r: 


appellation of William the Conqueror. 
I have ſaid ſo much upon this difficult Tuby 
not with a view to determine on which ſide the ny 
lay, which is both foreign to my purpoſe, and pt 
haps above my capacity, but to do juſtice to © 
good King's character, which is much mule 


TUTCY 
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ated by the Engliſh hiſtorians on this occaſion; Ur Te 
ws Mr. Collier, notwithſtariding of his ſeem- XVI. 
w to condemn —_— intruſion, by his ar 
ung every where againſt it; yet artfully -dif. 

2 the this reaſons of our King's motions, 

xd only ſays, many ef the "nobility in the 


Southern parts now appearing a | _—_ 
and giving him a diverſions Bd King 
Scots takes hold of the opportunity, and in- 
rades England with à numerous army. —- Hit bir 
Geht it not have been enpected from Mr. Col.. 
r, that he would have mentioned the defence 
the Empreſs's title, which himſelf acknow:- 
iges to be the juſt one, as the onerous cauſe 
at led David to this expedition, and ' not have 
tit, as his way of telling it would imply, up- 
| the cowardly motive of ſeizing che favourable 
pportunity of the uſurper's being otherwiſe diſ- 
ſed ? Even Camden too, another Engliſh writ- 
, who pretends to a great deal of candour and 
partiality, throws a mean reflection on King 
wid's memory, in his Britannia, where deſerib- 
g Northallerton in Yorkſhire, he ſays, * near 
this place was -the battle, commonly called of 
the Standard, fought, in which David King of 
Scots, who with unheard of cruelty had made 
theſe countries almoſt a deſart, was put to 
fight, with ſuch a ſlaughter of his men, that 
Hor people concluded juſtice had now got her 
ting uiſhinn full revenge.“ This is very inconſiſtent with 
amiable character and humane diſpoſition of 
ult ſubſen Prince, who, with much more appearance 
de the ni truth, is ſaid to have grievouſly lamented theſe 
ſe, and pa=voidable, and on both fides cuſtomary devaſ- 
tice to ans, which the juſt war he was engaged in 
- - gave 


LETTER: gave occaſion to, and which it vu not 


XVII. 
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chap. 11. 
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power entirely to prevent. 
A worthy man in every reſpect he cem 
was. Mr. Collier owns “ he was a Prince 
4 great many good qualities, and endeayoy 
c ed to promote the intereſts of religion. A 
Buchanan, no great flatterer of Kings, fan 
him, that the moſt ingenious orators, in ende 
„ vouring to give a deſcription. of a perſed King 
& could not in their minds form ſuch a-mad 
% as David approved himſelf to be, in ever g 
« of, his life.“ We read of no contentiens 
tween him and the Popes, or other church 
about elections or promotions of clergy. Lit 
his extraordinary piety had inclined; him to yid 
any contendible point, and rather depart from 
own right than diſturb the peace of his mind 
ſeeking to defend it: Or the Popes and the 
partizans might be ſo {truck with his une 

munificence to the church, that they could 1 
find in their hearts to have any diſputes with ſud 
a patron, or wiſh to create him any un 
Indeed this his extraordinary liberality has bes 
variouſly thought and ſpoken of. The refiedi 
of King James I. upon it is well known, th 
„he was a fair ſaint for the crown, or as Jol 
Major tells it, that on looking at his grave 
ſhould ſay, Lie there, thou moſt pious-of King 
but one who has been detrimental to the Kin 
and kingdom of Scotland,“ meaning that 
ſpent too much of the royal revenues in buuldy 
4 many and ſo magnificent edifices : Of wii 
e opinion, ſays Major, I myſelf am, for he manly w. 
<« tified upwards of ſixty thouſand crowns urch 
& theſe abbacies, and he could not at firſt bays of 
« reared the fabrics without a much larger * ha 
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of vindication, tho? very much in the ſcholaſ- 
manner of its author. Archbiſhop Spotſwood 
kes a better defence, by having recourſe to the 
ready excuſe of a good intention, with no ſiniſ- 
ter deſigns at firſt, and not reſponſible for con- 
ſequences.” But whatever may be faid for the 


bew how it was poſſible that theſe pious Kings 
d have ſo many lands to beſtow upon biſhop- 


agree in, that Malcolm II. had given away 
his lands among the nobility ſo long before: 
leſs we ſhall ſuppoſe, with Buchanan, in his 
ount of this Malcolm, that they recovered them 
in by condemnations and forfeitures. But it 
not very likely, that ſuch worthy men, as all 
intermediate Kings were, would have — on 
ſuch an iniquitous and unpopular practice, or 
it ſo many families would have parted with 
© large poſſeſſions, without more noiſe and 
lurbance than our hiſtories have taken notice 
There ſeems therefore to be ſomething here, 
ich cannot be eaſily unravelled at this diſ- 
of time, for want of proper and authentic 
rds, as there are few of the charters of our 
le families which go ſo high up as theſe times. 
Daly we are ſure of the fact in one part, that 
church was richly endowed by repeated in- 
s of royal bounty, whatever ſource that 
ty had to flow from: And as this King Da- 
vid 
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Yet in theſe works the King did not do amiſs, LETTER 
hut acted very -piouſly : For to a morally good XVII. 
work it is not required that it ſhould be regy.- WYw 
lated by prudence : It is enough that it pro- 

ceed from ignorance, or even from an -unwil. 
ful error, &c.“ This may appear but a lame 


ral goodneſs of ſuch benefactions, it is not eaſy 


ks and abbeys, if it be true, which all our hif- 


/ 
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LETTER vid ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors, both in they 
XVII. ber and extent of his donations, ſo, it might 
CV thought, he had left little to his ſucceſſom 10 
of the like kind, either becauſe. the church f 

now abundantly provided tor, or the royal 

nue much exhauſted, .. Yet it does not 

have been altogether drained: For we xy 
his ſucceſſors now and then following his 
ample; and it is one of the uſed 
bis vindication, that, much as he gave away,| 
did not ſo far impovyeriſh the crown, but d 
his poſterity had funds in their hands wha 
with to ſhew their good - will to the church, 
the ſame way, if not to the ſame degree, u 

had done. | e xl 
It was in this King's time that the Monk Gt 
tian, a Tuſcan by bi compiled that pr 
work of the Decretum, or decretals of» Pay 
which the church. of Rome has made ſo mi 


uſe of ever ſince, and is the principal foundat 
of what they call the Canon law. Something 
this kind had been attempted before by an liq 
rus Mercator, who publiſhed a collection of « 
nons and decrees. of Popes from Clement do 
to Sylveſter, which collection, tho? full of dh 
ders and manifeſt tokens of 2 impoſed 


on the whole Latin church, an eight bu 
red years, even down to the laſt century, pi 
the world as genuine. But now, Jays. Flew 
there is no perſon ever ſo flenderly acquaint 
with church-matters but. knows them to be-cal 
terfeit. The two learned Cardinals, Baronius4 
| Bellarmine, tho they fain would have made 
of them, ſaw ſo many inſuperable objectiom 
gainſt them, that they were obliged to givetl 
up, and confeſs the impoſture. Yet' G 
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mpilation, which is ſtill in eſteem with the Ro- LETTER; 

anits, has a great reſemblance to this farrago XVII. 

f Mercator's 3. and the commentaries upon his 

ork, commonly called Glofſa Decreti, are much 

f the ſame- ſtamp, notwithſtanding of the great 

res laid upon them. Such have been the pillars = 

ich ſo long ſupported the ſtupendous fabric | 

f papal power, which, experience has ſheym,, ſoon 

an to totter, when theſe pillars were ſhaken, 

ad it is a ſhame in the church of Rome to keep : 

y a chain of pretenſions, which had nothing . 

ſuch palpable, and now diſcarded forgeries 

countenance. and enforce them. 

la this reign too were held two national coun- 

in the dominions of the Scottiſh King. One AD. 1261 

Roxburgh by the Cardinal Prieſt John of Cre- - 

the Pope's Legate, of whom the Engliſh. hiſ- 

mans tell, that, after he had one day inveighed 

th great bitterneſs in a ſplendid oration againſt 

e married clergy, he was next night catched in 

d with a ſtrumpet, and obliged to ſcamper off 

th diſgrace. Baronius is at great pains to diſ- 

ve this ill-looking ſtory, but after all is ſo. 

ddeſt as to own, that his defence falls ſhort of 3 

jutificationz, and that it is poſſible the Pope's | 

preſentatives may fail in their morals like other 

ple. Which we own'to be a pertinent enough 

wer; and our writers would not take ſo much 

tice of this affair, if the Romaniſts were not 

ys boaſting of the g@ntinence and purity of 

ur clergy, which this inſtance, in ſuch a man 

d at ſuch a time, may put them in mind is not 

ys ſo ſtrict as they would make us believe. 

The other council was held by the Legate Al- | 

ncus Biſhop of Oſtia at Carliſle, where in thoſe A D. 113, 4 

King David ordinarily kept his court. Bare 
I 1 what 


* 


* 
of 
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LETTER what was done in either of theſe uni e 
XVII. not told: And indeed the great deſign of i 
WV meetings, and under ſueh'preſidents; ſceistohy 
been not ſo much to preſerve the faith bf re 
the manners of chriſtians, as to diſplay the) 
ry of the papal pa or decide any difference 
mong the Biſhops or Abbots about power erf 
cedence. It was this King too, who for the pes 
of the church, propoſed an union between 
Canons of St. Andrews and the Culdees of Lod 
levin, which neither of the parties were pleal 

with, and notwithſtanding of the King's laudd 
intentions, turned out to nothing at that" tin 
but paved the way for the utter extinQion > 
Culdees 7 * end. 1 hs | 
Atla ra reign twenty rears, f 
great and good King David died in * : 


; and was ſucceeded by his grandſon Milroducec 
5 IV. and laſt of his boy a Liver of aich, 
twelve or thirteen years of age. His being von of 1 
oung expoſed him to the inſults of his coulifÞ"ce 1nd: 
— II. of England, who forgetting the ferien pre 


— to his mother and himſelf by Malcohrigion. 
andfather David, and in evaſion of the bath n do! 

e had ſworn when he received the honour ¶cuous 
Knighthood from his hands, never to diſturb i uled but 
polterity, yet harafled this young Prince with pe bers, or 
al vexations, and at la wreſted Northuf et the h 
rland out of his hands, leaving him only Cu a ſhort o 
berland and Huntingd6n. This Malcolm, cot principal 
monly called the Maiden, founded a monaſtery Me tem 
Ciſtercian Monks at Cupar in Angus, and gave ſerſtandi 
Matthew Kininmont, the Biſhop 0 Aberdeen, v alsered 
built the cathedral church in memory of St. bme por 
char, the lands of Tulligrig, Fetterneir, Crude dlrine. 


Banchory-Devenick, and Belhelvie, with the | u'tructio 
tro 
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ronage of the churches. He died unmarried in Lr 
be twenty fifth 255 of his age, and twelfth of XVII. 
is reign. Boece has given us a long and learned 
eech made to him by Ernold Biſhop of St. An- 
rews, perſuading him to And Arch- 
hop Spotſwood tells us, that Edward .Biſhop of 
tberdeen was at as much pains to diffuade him 
rom it, which, he ſays, procured Edward the 
atred of many. 

Ia this King's time flouriſhed Peter Lom- 
ard, Biſhop of Paris, who. compiled the Book of 
P-ntences, as it is called, which from that time 
gan, and (till continues to be taught in all the 
opiſh ſchools. of. divinity. Hence he is called 
The Mafeer+ of . the Sentences, and his work has 
teen the great text of all the various and con- 
ending tribes of ſchoolmen ever ſince. This in- 
roduced a new form of theology into the church, 
which, with the aid of the canon law, a produc- 
tion of much the ſame date, has done ſignal ſer- 
ce indeed to the Romiſh cauſe, but has rather 
ken prejudicial than uſeful to the real intereſts of 
zigion. In the firſt ages of the goſpel, the chri- 
ſan doctrines were delivered in a clear and per- 
picuous manner, and no ſubtilties of logic were 
ued but in diſputations with the pagan. philoſo- 
bers, or with the, more cunning and dangerous 
> the heretics. The Catechumens were taught 
a ſhort confeſſion of faith, which: contained the 
prncipal articles of religion, and was explained 
v them in eaſy. diſcourfes adapted to their un- 
&ritandings....' The fermons or homilies Uſually 
Elivered to the people, were deſigned to explain 
bme portion of ſcripture, or enforce ſome moral 
Grine, ' But this plain and ſimple method of 
atruction fell by degrees into neglect, and a 

| I; 2 | more 


— 
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LETTER more ſubtile and perplexed form was ſubſtituu N additic 
VVII. in che room of it, as appears from the pretend 7 Fu 
Vorks of Dionyſius the Areopagite, which d div 

| forged in the fifth or fixth century. ) Nomina 
About the middle of the eighth century, H vertiar 
Damaſcene was the firſt writer among the Ger pret 

who moulded divinity into a fort of ſyſtem, iter, w 


divided: its particular doctrines into proper head 
in his four books Of the Orthodox Faith.” In vl 
Latin church we find no writer attempting th 


nt conte 
Thus tl 
Ity were 


deſign before Lanfranc, who was Archbiſhop ico! div 
Canterbury in the time of William the Comme e Ariſtc 
and 1s ſaid to have compoſed a Eody of divinity aid, an 
which is not now extant. Some time after hifWricinals, 
appeared in France Peter Abelard, one of Hs afte 
ableſt and moſt acute ſcholars of his age, Arabi: 


them, 1 
et with 
J was 
es, an 


rx an introduction to divinity in thr 
ooks, which, notwithſtanding of the man's 
culiarities, and the perſecution raiſed againſt bi 
by fome leading men in the church, both on 


4 count of his tenets, and for his attachment r many 
1 his beloved Eloiſa, yet was of great uſe to Pe riſtianit 
Lombard, who ſoon after, and on the ſame ph empt b 
compofed his book of ſentences from the Hal met 
ings of the fathers, eſpecially of St. Auguſtin, vie paſla 
has ever ſince been reckoned the great Doctor ar heac 


the Latin church. And now the "ſtudy of 


It, recc 


vinity affumed an entirely new form, and fd meta 
branched out into an infinite number of*queltonWilted as 
which were debated with all the warmth ayWnnment: 
ſubtilty imaginable. Lombard was followed Hu, and 
a variety of alathevs; all pretending to work laſter 


his model, ſuch as Alexander. Hales, Thom 
Aquinas, Bonaventure, Albertus, and man) 
chers, who are all diſtinguiſhed in the Rom 
church by the title of Dacter, with fome part 


Jer gui 
ds of 
acle for 
Ns in « 
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addition, as Doctor Angelicur, Doctor Subtilis, Lerren - 
Mr Fundatiſſimus, & c. And theſe were after- XVII. 
ds divided into different parties and ſects, in- WV 
Mminal and Realiſt, T homifts and Scotiſts, 
wentiarians and Quodlibetariant, who, under all 

vir pretexts of unity and following the ſame 

alter, were in direct oppoſition to, and had vio- 

nt conteſts with one another. FP Ve 

Thus the pure doctrines of primitive chriſtia- 

ity were laid aſide, and nothing ſtudied but 

jool divinity : For the improvement of which 

te Ariſtotelian philoſophy was called in to lend 

aid, and that too not learned from the Greek 
finals, which Europe did not fee for many 

ars after this time, but colle&ed out of wretch- 

| Arabian books, and. even from tranſlations 
them, ill performed, and worſe underſtood.— 
with all theſe defects, this jumble of philoſo. 

was incorporated into the theology of thoſe 

es, and Ariſtotle held the chair of St. Paul 

r many ages. By this heterogeneous mixture, 
inſtianity was miſerably vitiated, and every new 

tempt brought in a new corruption. The ori- 

mal method adopted by Lombard, of extract- 

lg paſſages from the fathers on every parti- 

lar head, was now departed from, and inſtead 

it, recourſe was had to philoſophical principles 

Id metaphyſical diſtinctions, which could be ſo 

nlted as to prove or perplex any ſubject. The 
mmentators indeed gave out Lombard for their 

at, and pretended- to follow and explain the 

laſter of the Sentences : But they ſoon forſook 

ler guide, and wandered far and wide into the 
ids of metaphyſics. Ariſtotle was the grand 
icle for determining moſt of the intricate queſ- 

us in divinity: Or if at any time they were 

pleaſed 
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LETTER. pleaſed to confult the . writings of the father, 
XVII. was only as they found them in Lombard, 6 
Q tian, or in the common gloſs, which made the 
quotations often neither exa& nor. pertinent, 
Hence the ſcholaſtic ſtyle 18 complain 
of as dry and barbarous, and fe the-meb 8 
attended with diſguſting obſcurity. Nor 
this the worſt of it: This depravity and w 


ad not 
the v 
wmers 

is tru 
yh chu 
ſe of 1 
ſpiſe tl 
ut the 


of taſte gradually crept from the ſchool to wir and 
pulpit, and affected their manner of -preachinfſÞn's ſi 
where preaching was thought necellary; ittotle 
ſermons now became full of diviſions, diu ade of 
tions, and low compariſons. It was rare to iuWorbonne 
any neceſſary point of faith or morality untold is rou 
in its proper extent, or. eſtabliſhed upon oF renour 
principles, and urged with eloquence-and pul phy, v 
And even their devotional tracts were for rinity 


moſt part compoſed in ſo myſtical :a- ſtyle, f 
they are quite unintelligible and uſeleſs. 

- Thus matters went on from bad to worſe in 
ſchools, every ſucceeding Doctor refining u 
and adding to the * of his predeceſe 
but all agreeing, or pretending to agree, in u 
ing Ariſtotle their ſacred and infallible ſtand 
And that too, to ſuch a wild degree of vene 
tion, that ſome of their writers have not ſcrup 
to ſay, that © without Ariſtotle the church ſho! 
have wanted many articles of faith,” a 
< that Ariſtotle was as much the fore-runnet 
* Jeſus Chriſt in natural things, as John the! 
“ tiſt was in ſpirituals.“ It would not be 
lieved what fulſome panegyrics the ſchooln 
have laviſhed upon Ariſtotle, and what a mig 
ſtreſs they have always laid upon his logic 
metaphyſics, which others have. reckoned 
worſt and weakeſt parts of his philoſophy, it! 


4» 
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ad not been at you to publiſh their opinions LETTER - 
the world, and boldly to upbraid the firſt re- XVII. 
mers with their contempt and rejection of him. WWW 
is true, there have been ſome 1n the Ro- 
ih church who have ventured to ſpeak other- 
ie of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, and even to 
ſpiſe the ſcholaſtic divinity founded upon it.— 
ut the great bulk of their writers, both for num- 
and figure, have always been upon the ſchool- 
en's ſide, and conſequently the ſupporters of 
iſtotle's phrlofophy, as appears, among a mu 
de of inſtances, from a remonſtrance of the 
bonne as far down as the year 1639, in which 
s roundly aſſerted, that it is impoſſible to 
renounce the principles of Ariſtotle's philoſo- 
phy, without giving up thofe of the ſchool-di- 
rinity as received in the church.” Such has 
rays been and till is the reputation of this me- 
od of ſtudying divinity, - which began at this 
ne upon Peter Lombard's eſſay, and gradually 
iſe thro” many deviations from his original de- 
m, to the enormous height in which it ſtood at 
e reformation. * | 


| I ai, &c; 


* Whoever would wiſh to ſee more of this ſubject, may con- 
tour Dr. Cave's Hftoria Literaria, and the French Dupin's 
Birbeque, where it will be found fully and candidly diſcuſſed, 
tz oumber of uſeful and impartial reflections upon it. 
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| x  Biſh 
Accefſon of William the Lion, and State g to le an 
in bit Reign Claim of Mztropolitical dui s king 


rity over the Scottiſh Church by the Archbiby ll ©: 
_ Dork, confidered——Diſtreſſing C onſequence: wereig 
that Claim —illiam founds the Abbey A eeriorr 
brothock to the Memory of Thomas þ 

' Remarks on his Character and Canonizati 
Account of Biſhop Scott of Dunkeld,with Ref 


1 tions Effects of papal Anbition I crown 
1 Councils held in Scotland, 3 
| ; | a: 


de, fi 
ard III. 


A.D. ut; FALCOLM IV. was ſucceeded by hi h wa 
brother William, who, for ſome reaſon pultice 
other has been dignified with the ſurname oft lliam, 


Was - Ni 
us time 
amity, 
| this 0] 
cal au 
u cler; 
up doi 
Ws claire 
kaure 


Lion. His long reign, of near ears, is 
of matter, Aich hee both to welt and ita 
and therefore deſerves particular conſideration. 
The firſt thing he took in hand was to reco 
Northumberland from the Engliſh, firſt by # 
| mally demandin in a peacable manner, al 

when that — es do, by force of arms. 
in this he was unlucky : For riding out 


5 


ong ſome troopers. of the enemy, who took him 
the ninth year of his reign, and carried him 
nſoner to the King of England, who was then in 


regain his liberty, William was obliged to 
ve fifteen hoſtages, and to deliver up four of 
is principal caſtles to the Engliſh. And not con- 
at with this, Henry called him up to Vork with 
is Biſhops and Nobles, where he required him to 
ke an oath of allegiance, and to promiſe to hold 
s kingdom of him as his ſuperior Lord. The 
lin hiſtorians make much of this forced 
maceſſion, as that on which their ſubſequenr 
wereigns built all their ridiculous. claims of 
e ww over our kingdom. Our own writ- 
n on the other hand cry out, and juſtly too, 
rainſt this part of Henry's. conduct, as one of 
e moſt ungenerous, and, all things conſidered,, 


cleared up by the publication of Rymer*s Fe- 
2: And the formal renunciations voluntarily 
ide, firſt by Richard I. and afterwards by Ed- 
ard III, of England, are ſufficient to ſet aſide any 
dow of ſubjection, which either the rapacious 
yultice of Henry, or the accidental captivity of 
Milam, could have brought Scotland into. But 
vas not our ſtate only that. was humbled at 
bs time: Our church too was involved in the 
amity. For the Archbiſhop of York took hold 
to reco bis opportunity to wreath his yoke. of metropo- 
ſt by al authority upon the necks of our Biſhops 
nner, Ps clergy, in imitation of what he. had feen his 
rms. Ing doing to our King and. nobility. And as 


g out 


kalure finally determined in this reign, for 
| 1 | which 


Y & „ 
- * pe 
* $. 
% ; 
: 2 5 
CY 


u too careleſaly from his army, he fell in a- 1M 


— 


— 


4 
* % 2 1 
* 


mandy. This was a heavy misfortune: For, 


pſt ungrateful extortions that ever diſgraced 
crowned head. But this affair has been ful- 


u claim was ſo formally canvaſſed, and in ſome 
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LETTER which reafon I have deferred ſpeaking of it4 
XVIII. now, I ſhall at once go back to the ofiginal 
i, and bring into one connected view all that 


Bed. lib.i, 
cap. 27. 


pleaſure, and inveſted with prerogative by 1 


were Metropolitans in the primitive chureh, 


* 0 WP 
12 * 
| ay a 


| | 


neceflary to be faid about it. 
When Pope Gregory ſent his miſſionaties i 
England, he propoſed that, in the event- of 
church-ſettlement, there ſhauld be two Metroy 
litans or Archbiſhops, one at London, and t 
other at York, which were then the two can 
Cities of theſe 2 : And tho' out of perſonal 
gard to Auguſtin, he gave him juriſdictidn « 
all the Bi OPs of Britain, yet, after his deat 
the Southern Metropolitan, whether at London 1 
Canterbury, was to command all the South 
ehurches as far as the Humber and Trent, 
the Metropolitan of York, all to the North 
theſe rivers. This formal grant of the Soveray 
Pontiff has been the great ſource of content 
and the Engliſh Primates themſelves have not 
ways agreed about it. What right Gregory i 
thus to model and plan out churches, may bee 
led in queſtion now, tho” it durſt not have be 
meddled with ſome centuries ago. That tht 


Biſhops of the capital cities, to whom the ol 
Biſhops of the province paid ſome degree of 
ſpect, and applied for advice, tho* not to the i 
pitch of precedence or ſubjection which: cams. 
afterwards, but only for the ſake of regul 
and order, has been abundantly demonſtrated! 
numbers of judicious antiquaries, and will n 
denied by any who allow a well-conſtituted I 
copacy to have been the primitive governmd 
But that theſe Metropolitans were noms 


libiliy 


U 


theſe x 
um:“ 


Iaſtant 
bals of thi 
Ke of Kit 


one ſingle individual, whether Pope or Patra 


bl 
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never be made out by any ſolid argument, 1 | 
r go down with any 4 inquirer. Their YL. 
ety, whether much or little, ſeems to have — 
n the effect of univerſal conſent among all the 5 
hops of the ſeveral provinces, that is, of the 
eral diviſions of territory that were under the 
ſil juriſdiction of the 8 as it was 
gumable they would beſt know what was moſt 
myenient for themſelves and their ſeveral con- 
ms. And tho? it ſhould be faid that Gregory 
A nothing in this affair without the advice and 
neurrence of a council of Biſhops, yet what . 
ud theſe Italian Biſhops, in the neighbour- 
od of Rome, know about the ſituation of Bri- 
in? Or how could they judge what particular 
lations would be proper for the external po- 
tr of the church at ſuch a diſtance ? + 
[ know this has been always a high-ſounding 
zument in the mouth of every aſſuming Pope, 
tat he and his council had determined ſo and 
„ But what, or who were that council? A 
ceting of His vaſlals, who either would not, or 

not diſpute his pleaſure. And indeed upon 
heir own principles of ſupremacy and infallibili- 
„ ſuch councils were altogether ſuperfluous. 
lbſolute ſupremacy needs no concurrence, and 
tallibility ſerks no advice. Yet in fact, after 
be Popes had begun to erect Metropolitical fees, 
d to grant palls or Archiepiſcopal mantles, we 
ad their deeds frequently contended, and many 
thele new privileges reverting again to the old 
um:“ Which plainly ſhews, that the Popes 


* Inſtances of this are currently to be met with in the church 
mals of theſe papal ages, even in England itſelf, where at the 
Ke of King Offa, the ſee of Litchfield was raiſed to an Arch- 


K k 2 had 
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LETTER had no exclufive right to inveſt Metropolit 
XVIII. and that the church, even then, did not thi 


A herfelf obliged to ſubmit always to Tuch . for 
tures. | _ tk 

But, beſides all this, it is ſtill uncertain W., ar 

ther Pope Gregory's grant of juriſdiction over out 

the Biſhops of Britain, was deſigned to extalii: No 

over all the iſland in general, or only to inch ain c 

fuch Biſhops as then were, or afterwards ſhouler are 

be ordained, within that part of it which the cl 

been under the Roman dominion, exclufive Tork 

. thoſe among the Pits and Scots who had ne Paulin 
bowed to the imperial yoke. For tho Be us, an 

ks of ** omnes Britanniarum Epiſcopos,” a Biſhop 

the Biſhops of Britains in the plural number, of En; 

is well known that the Roman conqueſts, had hungre 

never reached, with any continuance of ett politan 

ment, over the Tweed, were denominated by ths hiſtor 

plural diſtinction of © Britannia ſuperior et nM Now le 

4 ferior, or prima et ſecunda,“ upper and lo pe Gre 

Camd. Br. or firſt and ſecond Britain. So that Bede miglWopolitan 
_ properly enough expreſs a Roman Pope's grail dign! 
in the old Roman ſtyle, without meaning elre ſu 

ſtretch the powers of the Roman church, «ould ha 

which he was ſufficiently fond, further than unden, 
powers of the Roman ſtate had gone. Let Hey ov: 
modern Engliſh writers willingly forget this Me twel! 
tinction, and when they read in any old hiſtone had 


an, that ſuch and ſuch a King Athelſtan, Allreqquently 


or Edgar, ruled over all Britain, they immediaan the 

ly boaſt of this as a proof of ſovereignty ole Pope: 

biſhopric, and its biſhop Aldulph honoured with the Pall by hops o 

Adrian I. about the end of the eighth century; and yet wind; 

a ſew years it fell back to its original ſtate of ſubjection to C wbury p 
9 


d= terbury, and has continued ſo ever ſince. Kad m. 


p. 136,744. 
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pol odand too; not remembering that the oldeſt I Err 


dt thin their writers, Bede, Malmſbury, Monmouth, XVII. 
_ invell | 
* here the Britons dwelt to the South of the 

ls, and ſpeak of the Picts and Scots as be- 

out of Britain, and as it were beyond the 

tain confined to their accounts of the ſtate; _— 

er are at pains to bring it into their deſcriptions 

Ac the church alſo. us Camden ſays, that 

Jufive 8 York became a Metropolitan ſee by her Bi 

ad new Paulinus getting the pall from Pope Honon- 4 
s, and was to have the primacy over all the 

Biſhops of Scotland, beſides over twelve Brſhops 

of England: But Scotland has for - theſe five 

hundred years paſt broken off from her Metro- 

of feu politan.” And Mr. Collier in ſeveral parts of — 

s hiſtory goes upon the ſame ſuppoſition. Tacke. 

Now let it be obſerved, that by Bede's account, | 

oe Gregory's original plan was, that the Me- 


michWopolitan of London (for it was there he deſigned 

pra: dignity) ſhould conſecrate and preſide over 
aning elre ry ere and the Metropolitan of York 
urch, ould have as many: So then, if according to 
than enden, the Biſhop of York was to have a pri- 
Yet Mey over all the Biſhops of Scotland, beſides 
f e twelve allowed him in England, he would 


we had a larger compaſs of authority, and con- 
quently have made a greater figure in the church 
an the other Metropolitan, which none of 
e Popes, who took the diſpoſal of theſe mat - 
n, ever ſo much as intended. For the other 
oops of Britain, beſides the twenty four new 
Je u edions, were aſſigned to the Primate of Can- 
rdury, not to York, as Camden and others 
ould make us belieye; and their own — 


for the moſt part call Britain that part 


z Nor is this way of quibbling with the word Buch. tilt 
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LETTER hiſtories have recorded ſeveral diſputes hem k 28 
XVIII. Canterbury and York upon that ſcore. But yl dmiſhc 
ever Canterbury might pretend to, there tus 
the leaſt veſtige to be met with in all the E it! 

of Gregory, Boniface, or Honorius, as related I confü 

Bede, of any thing to juſtify the Archbiſhop WF” s 

' York's pretenſions. And indeed it was 4 er "8" 

time e'er theſe pretenſions were heard of. 4 

ele 


Ch. Hiſt. 
book ir. 


p. 316. 


three Scottiſh Biſhops of Holy- iſland either ka- 
nothing of them, or paid no regard to then „ 
During all the time of the ſeparate ſtate ef e or 
two monarchies, and for a long while after, th 
lay dormant. But no ſooner had the piety 
our Kings begun to ſettle the chufeh in the 
dominions upon what may be called a lacnd 
footing, than the Prelate of York thought it yo 
his while to look our way, and to ſet up & la 


 Orkn 
rchbiſhe 


which his ſee had never been in poſleſſion of. en.! 
The firſt public appearance of this nature, Norwa 
I obſerved before, was in the time of out Al uch of 
ander I. when Thurſtan Archbiſhop of ung t 
claimed the privilege of conſecrating Eadn juld ha) 


deen! 


the ele& of St. Andrews, and Eadmer-hi 
be con 


fuſed, conſecration from any hands, but tho. 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. However, WW" conf 
King's ſtiffneſs in rejecting Eadmer, prevented | led for 
buſineſs from being brought to a deciſion at Wi" cor 
time. Mr. Collier tells us, that“ this Thur" afte 
e ſuſpended John Biſhop of Glaſgow for n 711 
ing to make him a profeſſion of canoniea obe 
& ence, in which refuſal, John acted againlt ng 
and ancient cuſtom, as appears by unqueſtzona 
„ records. And yet the oldeſt record he m a real E 
tions to prove this ancient cuſtom, is a Bull 
Pope Paſchal II. about nine or ten years beg 
ordering the Scottiſh Biſhops to receive ous 1 ou 
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mk as their Metropalitan, and pay him all due LETTER) « 
\niſion. © And to ſtrengthen all, he ſays Pope XVIII.! 
lixtus II. commanded John to ſubmit to Thur- 
within thirty days, otherwiſe he threatened 
confirm Thurſtan's ſuſpenſion againſt him. 
r own hiſtorians repreſent this affair in ano- 
r light, as owing to Thurſtan's breaking off 
newly erected biſhopric of Carliſle from the 
joceſe of Glaſgow, which provoked John to 
ow up his charge and go to Jeruſalem, till the 
we ordered him to return; which he did, and 
there twenty four years after. 
Another of Mr Collier's proofs is from a letter 
Pope Honorius H. to the King of Norway, in 
ich he is deſired to receive Ralph, Biſhop 
 Orkneys, who had been conſecrated by the 
xchbiſhop of York, and was ſubject to his jurif- 
tion. But what connexion an affair of the King | 
Norway's could have with the concerns of the 
urch of Scotland, is not eaſy to diſcover, even 
nting the ſtory to be as genuine as Mr. Collier 
juld have it. This Ralph, he had told us before, 
been ſent by Paul, Earl of the Orcades, deſiring 
be conſecrated Biſhop of theſe iſlands, and had, 
in conformity to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors,” 
lied for conſecration to the Archbiſhop of York, 
o accordingly conferred it on him. Yet a good 
ile after, we find this Ralph, by commiſſion 
m Thurſtan, at the head 1 the Engliſh army 
the battle of The Standard, and making a long 
ch to them, in which he calls Scotland, by 
it,” an Engliſh province, and, in the character 
areal Engliſhman, ſays, I am aſhamed that 
theſe people, whom-we have always beaten in 
weir country, ſhould be ſo hardy as attack us 
u our own.” This needs to be reconciled B.. p.329. 
e with 
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XVIII. 


Keith's 
Catalogue, 
p. 130. 


titulars, without any authority over, or reſide 


at the inſtance of our King David, he conſecm 


Hiſt. b. ii. 
P. 321. 


„upon the oath of canonical obedience in 


hands of Thurſtan, © with reſervation of the 
<« vileges of both churches,” which conſecrati 


„ fan 


" 548 
* 
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with his being ſent from the Orcades, and fie 
the impropriety of adducing a man, who: could 
and talk after ſuch a manner, as having any 
tereſt in, or relation to the church of Scotly 
Hence it has been concluded, and” not withi 
reaſon, that tho* the Archbiſhops of York hþ 
been in uſe to conſecrate Biſhops with the title 
Orkney, on purpoſe, to ſwell out the digity 
their See, yet theſe Biſhops had been all but þ 


in theje iſles. But Mr Collier, notwithſtand 
of his affection to Thurſtan, for exerciſing 
metropolitical power over the Biſhop of Glalg 
has a quarrel with him on another occaſion, vl 


Robert, ele& of St. Andrews, «© without infill 


&« him.” This is his account of the matt 


But our own church hiftorian, Archbiſhop Spd 


wood, is more particular, and tells us, that} 
bert ſtood ele& two years, till Alexander's de 
in 1124, and then received benediction at 


he ſays, would “ not have been permitted 
& Alexander had lived: For he was a Prince 
* ſtood much upon his royalty, and would 


« endure at any hand, the leaſt eneroachm 
ji. “ upon either his kingdom or the church.“ 


There is another Engliſh -writer too, andhe 


5 way prejudiced in our favour, the Biſhop of 


Aſaph, who is more modeſt on this head than 


tendible claim: He inſiſts, * that-in eccleſialt 


things, the Biſhopricks of Glaſgow and G 


way, which had been formerly erected by, 


Collier, and deems 8 to compound this 9 


lood in: 
pnceſſ}o! 
reak re 
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tradiction, to the Archbiſhop of York, as their 

metropolitan, for many ages: But he ſays, 
when either he or Canterbury. demanded the 

like obedience from all the Biſhops of Scotland, 
it was refuſed, as being an encroachment upon 
the ancient liberty of the Scottiſh Church.“ This 
z fair confeſſion in ſo far, and coming from ſuch 
author. It is true, he cannot part with his 
* s pretenſions altogether; But then, 
ery reaſon he produces for theſe pretenſions, 
ads backs to overthrow than eſtabliſh them, 
or if the Saxon conqueſt of theſe countries from 
e Britons, granting it to have been fo, diſſolved 
nce Meir connexion with the Britiſh church, and unit- 
ze ma them to the Saxon church of York; then, by 
ſame argument, the Scots getting poſleſtion of 
em, which he cautiouſly expreſſes by © coming 
into the hands of the Scots,“ looſed their de- 
mdence on their old Saxon maſters, and joined 
em to the reſt of the Scottiſh church, in com- 
ion with, if not in ſubjection to, the Biſhop 
{ St. Andrews, who long before this, had been 
led, Maximus Scotorum Epiſcopus, che 
lief Biſhop of the Scots. 

But whatever be in this, ſo it was, that after 


h.“ urſtan had thus made che firſt attempt, matters 
and 1 bod in a ſtate of what may be called diſputable 
OP * all King David's time. But under the 


ak reign of his andſon Malcolm, another 
uh was made by yn then Archbiſhop of 
lork, a man of unbounded ambition, who, by 
nue of a legatine commiſſion: from the Pope, 


L1 council 


\ 


Britons, and being taken from them by the LEE 
daxons, were now come into the hands of the XVIII. 
Scots, were both of them ſubject, without con 


lmmoned the Scottiſh clergy to a provincial AD. 17708 
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LETTER council which he had called to meet at Nou ntion 


XVIII. To this council they ſent their delegates, not 
A. P. 1159. authority of Legate which he bore.” Here f 


© conſe; 
ſhoulc 
over 
ſhe 0 
oppol, 
To w. 
and c 
et the 
0 whicl 
diſhops 
ured t 
legianc 


yielding to his claim, but out of regard to f 


Metropolitan ſupremacy was warmly debated « 
both ſides, and in end the matter was appeals 
to Rome as the laſt reſort of juſtice. To mai 
tain their cauſe before the Pope, the Scottiſh det 
ſent Ingelram Archdeacon of Glaſgow, yt 
ad been one of the delegates at Norham 1 
who managed the buſineſs fo well, that after 
full hearing, Pope Alexander III. by a form 
Bull declared the church of Scotland exeny 


from any juriſdiction but that of the Apoſtolic now. 
And the Epiſcopal ſee of Glaſgow falling void Island. 
the mean time, Ingelram was in his abſence ele Ens of 
ed to it, and conſecrated by the Pope's. own han bey! 
at Sens in France, altho* Roger's agents might cure! 
oppoſed it. * to me 
This, it might have been thought, would Ee, ſa 
put an end to the contention, as the Pope's bi Engl 
and perſonal interpoſition, according to the pri e * 
ciples of the parties concerned, ought to hnterbu 
been deciſive. But as ambition is never ſatisfeſi . 2 d 
ſo it values no authority, but what is in its o deſig 
favour. For in a few years, the heavy mis" of Y 
tune of William's captivity, and the rigoroſ with 
hardſhips put upon him by the King of England Ithout 1 
gave Roger, who was ſtill alive, another chang .. 
of recovering what ground he had loſt, a re, 
bringing the Scottiſh church into full ſubjecia i iv... 
to his ſee. The Engliſh hiſtorians tell us, ner of 
when William, according to the promiſe he hayſp=:"« juri 
made to Henry in Normandy, waited on him _ a 
York, © to do homage for the kingdom of coll hs 


land after the cuſtom of other homagers, 2d 
putaud 
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atation from the clergy did at the ſame time LETTER 
« conſent and grant that the church of England XVIII. 
hould have that ſuperiority and juriſdiction wy 
over the church of Scotland, which in right 

he ought to have, and that they would never 

oppoſe her juſt privileges and pre-eminencies : 

To which agreement the reſt of the Biſhops 

and clergy were to give the ſame ſecurity.“ Collier, 
ſet the next year, in a meeting at Northampton, 5383. 
which William went, attended by moſt of the - * 
Jihops and Abhots in Scotland, bo ow Henry re- 
wired theſe Prelates, in virtue of the oath of 
egiance they had ſworn to him, to make due 
cknowledgement of ſubjection to the church of 
gland, as had been cuſtomarily done in the 

ans of his predeceſſors, they made anſwer that 

they had never profeſſed any ſubjection to the 
church of England, neither were they obliged 

to make any ſuch acknowledgement,” And 
ere, ſays Collier, the miſunderſtanding between 

te Engliſh Archbiſhops themſelves was of great 
rvice to the Scottiſh Prelates. For Richard of 
nterbury wiſhing to draw the Scottiſh church 
ito a dependence upon his ſee, and failing in 
us deſign, did what he could to diſappoint Ro- 
er of York alſo, and with this view he prevail- 
d with Henry to diſmiſs the | Scottiſh Biſhops 
ithout making the required ſubmiſſion.“ This 


* The proccedings at Northampton clearly diſcover the for- 
ty of the letter, ſaid to have been written to Pope Alexander 
WIham, and tranſmitted by the Pope to the Archbiſhop and 

azter of York, in which William is made to acknowledge, 
Mt the jurisdiction of the Archbiſhop of York did extend over 
Kotland, and to aver that he himſelf had ſworn to ſupport it. — 
Mu on's Scots Hiſt. Lib. Ap. p. 138. At the ſame place will 
| found, a teſtimony in fayour of Canterbury againſt York, fa- 
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LETTER is the Engliſh account: But our own writers n 
XVIII. late it with ſome difference of circumſtante 

»＋ Fhey ſay, the Scotch clergy were addreſſed } 
Bocth- the Pope's te, who laboured hard to perf 

Spotſwood, them to yield to the Engliſh church, and in 

b. i-P- 35: ticular to accept ſuch a great and prudent Prely 

offi. of as the Archbiſhop of York was, for their My 

Stare tropolitan: And that, when all the Biſhops f. 

lid. vi; in fear were ſilent, Dr. Gilbert Murray, à Jö 

reg. 93, Kc. Canon of the dioceſe of Moray, did in a lo 

and elaborate ſpeech confute all the Legate's 4 

guments, and proteſted, in the name of hischure 

that ſhe might be left free to her original ind 

pendence. Upon which the claimants - defilteWeroain, ! 

from their propoſal, and Dr. Murray, in tem en out 

of his zeal, was upon his return made Biſhop FF ters.” 

Caithneſs, and afterwards chancellor of the king 

dom. Biſhop Leſlie goes further in his 

ter of Mr. Murray, and ſays that, belides I 

brave appearance in defence of his church, | 

was a man of ſingular piety, and famous f 

working miracles both alive and dead, on whit 

account © ſumma veneratione. inter divos relati 

« a multis colebatur,” he was fainted and dew 
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From this time we hear little more of Hus of t 
Engliſh claim. The defences ſo oft produced nſequen 
the Scottiſh ſide had expoſed the fallacy of WW then | 
and the continued oppoſition made to it, llttions « 
ſhewn how impoſſible it would be to eſtabliſh med b 
Convinced of this, Pope Clement III. iſſued urge, he 
ther bull of exemption in favour of our cl funſt th 
bricated in the ſouthern mint. The Forgers of England, bie 
the Forgers of all England were equally induſtrious; % ; 
David Dalrymple, alluding to the titles of the two Prim oY 

u when 


yittily obſertes, in his Anal! of Scotland, Vol. I. p. rk 
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f York's pretenſions, and taking the Scottiſh 
hurch under the immediate protection of the 
ly ſee. But whether this exchange was ad- 
pntageous, or not, to our church, either in ſpi- 
tuals or temporals, is a queſtion to which her 
blequent condition does not enable us to give 
diſtin&t anſwer. Only it appears to have been 
ore for the Pope's advantage, both as to power 
d wealth, than our ſubjeQtion to York would have 
n. But our church herſelf gain nothing by the 
roain, being, as our vulgar proverb fays, ** tak- 
en out of the fire, and thrown among the em- 
ters.” For whereas, if the Archbiſhop of York 
ud fucceeded in his claim, any contendible cauſe 
bout elections or ſuch matters of litigation would 
| conſequence of the metropolitical plan, have 
en in the firſt inſtance carried before him, which 
doubt would have been inconvenient enough, 
every thing of that kind was directly carried 
Rome, and the Popes took the deciſion of all 
to their own hands, not as Popes only, or 
ads of the univerſal church, but as Metropo- 
ns of the particular church of Scotland. The 


ſequence was, that our Biſhops were every now 
cy of a then ſummoried to Rome, either to have their 
o it, dalcttions confirmed, and their conſecrations per- 
tabliſh ned by the Pope himſelf, or to anſwer any 


urge, however frivolous, that might be brought 
fnſt them. This proved a greater inconveni- 
ce than what Dr. Murray had objected to the 
biſhop of York's claim, which he ſuppoſed, 
d juſtly too, could not be ſafely put in execu- 
u when there happened to be war between the 

two 


ich was confirmed, out of perſonal regard to LeTrew 
ng William, by the fucceeding Popes Celeſtine XVIII. 
nd Innocent, expreſsly annulling the Archbiſhop WW. 
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Txrrrx two kingdoms: For the N to Rome 
XVIII. expoſed to ſtill greater riſk in this way, as the 
WV veral ſtates thro' which the travellers. were oblig 

to paſs, were almoſt conſtantly at war either yi 
the Popes, or with one another, And according 
we read, that oft times our Biſhops were dem 
ed many years from home, upon theſe troub 
ſome and - unneceflary errands, and frequent 
died either at Rome, or upon the road to or fic 
it. | = 
In a word, church by theſe means 
on the whole in Fa moſt perplexed and une 
ſituation. Thg# Archbiſhop of York's dem 
was certainly, in any caſe, humiliating as 
as unjuſt, and in ſome caſes might have be 
highly detrimental. But the Pope's  exempti 
however pleaſing in the ſound at firſt, and c: 
ing a greater ſhew of honour and dignity, 
ed out in the end to be far more burdenſon 
and added prodigiouſly to the hardſhips, which 

0 


was ſpeciouſly held forth to relieve. Had « prede. 
church ſtood to the obſervation. which Dr. Mer Be 

a ray made in his ſpeech At Northampton, «tl | throne 
we had wiſe and learned Prelates among offi ; Rc 
& ſelves, capable to determine any controver.:.+ pe 
. and tho, they ſhould be deficient, we ben bein 
* good and religious King, who was able to ke ay cap 
all things in frame and order, ſo that we Wen 
* no neceſſity of any ſtranger to be ſet over un for ar 
had this obſervation, I ſay, been, under Mer priv 
regulations, duly attended to, all had been vH chiged 
and the church of Scotland could have been fs fpiri 
verned within herſelf, on a plan more reſembl the con 
the primitive model, and more conducive to... of tl 
own intereſts, than any thing ſhe ever experien i the b. 


from the Pope, or his pretended fayours to | 


3 8 + 


le meaſu 
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hare laid all this affair together, that we might LE TER 
re a view of it at one glance; as it is a mat- XVIII.“ 
of ſuch general concern to the honour both WYWV 
our churgh and nation, and may be of uſe, 

we. go along, to account for the ſeveral 

ooles that from time to time were -made to 

ow off the arbitrary and galling yoke, * 

The next year after this council at Northamp- A. p. 8. 
n, King Willam founded the ſumptuous abbey 
Aberbrothock in Angus, to the memory of 
jomas Becket late Archbiſhep of Canterbury, 
um the Pope had canonized fome years before. 
is is one of the ſaints, and a' głea 


t one too, in 
Romiſh Kalendar, whoſe” title to ſuch a place 
mot but be queſtioned” by every one who is 
the leaſt 2 — with his hiſtory. He had 
1 a great favourite with, and chancellor to 
ary II. of England, who got him promoted tq 
ſee of Canterbury, hoping for that reaſon to 
| him more quiet and peaceable than ſome of 
predeceſſors in that ſee had been. But no 
ner was the man ſeated on the Archiepiſco- 
| throne, than he began to contend with the 
bs about what he called the rights of the 
uch, particularly about exempting the clergy 
n being tried in the King's courts for felony 
my capital crime whatever, alledging that de- 
lation was ſufficient puniſhment to a — * 
n for any offence. This and ſuch like ſtrete 

af privilege, in contempt of the King's royal - 
obliged Henry to ſummon a convention of the 
s ſpiritual and temporal at Clarendon, where 
the conſtitutions then enacted, the encroach- 
ats of the church upon the ſtate were limited, 
| the boundaries between the two powers in 
e meaſure aſcertained. To theſe — 
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Arn all the Biſhops, and Becket at the head: of th 
XVIII. tho“ with ſome reluctance, agreed. But ſoon 


WYV ter, under a pretence of conſcience, Beckett 
tracted all his former conceſſions, and 


ſtorm, got abroad to France, where he contin What 

fix years, inflaming the Pope and the neighbor our 

* ing Kings as much as he could his e ſupp: 
Sovereign and benefactor. At Henry foo tis h 


it neceflary, for the ſake of peace and his own e em, w 

to come to terms with — and take him ir ſuch 

favour again. On which he returned to t the 

land in triumph, where once more, by his rx 

| behaviour to ſome of his brethren 

wo ſtood for the King, he raiſed ſuch an oh 

himſelf, that upon ſome paſſionate ex 

— which dropped from Henry, who was i 

in Normandy, four gentlemen of his houlke 

went over to Canterbury, and murdered Be 

at Veſpers before the-altar, on the 2gthef| cp? 

cember in the year 1170. Ithe oc 

Such was the tragical end of a min, who, en, if! 

far as we know of him, had nothing to 

; mend him but pride and ambition, and an d 
nate ſtiffneſs in defence of rights, which le mi 

fo wn for a long time knew nothing of, and wh" 1 
r either to her being or well be 

from approving the murder, or yindi 

in ihe murderers. It was certainly a damm e 

crime, and attended with moſt aggtavating one 1 

cumſtances. But the man's berg | 

makes him neither ſaint nor martyr, ; It * 

| article of faith, no point of dodrine, no ſpun" neat 
| right of the church, which he ſuffered for 

that needs be ſaid 'of his death is, that it wa 
deed of a raſh combination of barbarops ab. 
againſt a turbulent and Sager: ” kl to 
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of ch is the martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket; IETER 
-foon ich makes ſo flaming a _ in the Roman XVIII. 
coke; anyrology, and about which there are not a few wVW. 
feari ning things to be obſerved. | TNF" - <4 
nat ſhall we think; for inſtahce, of the be- 
our of Pope Alexander, Becket's great friend 
xd ſupporter, who, when he had theſe wretches 
his hands, did not infli&t the puniſhment on 
em, which the law of God expreſsly required 
r ſuch a wilful and facrilegious murder, but 
nt them, by way of penance, to Jeruſalem, 
ere they died in peace? What ſhall we think 
the French King's coming in pilgrimage to 
cket's tomb, and paying his devotions to the 
mory of a man, with whom he himfelf had 
been offended for his pride and faucy behavi- 
r, and who, he could not but know, had ated 
'ond either the character or duty of a chriſtian 
op? The conduct of Henry himſelf too, up- 
[the occaſion, is ſomething unaccountable, and 
en, if I durſt ſay it, moſt unworthy, To ſee a 
ng of his ſpirit and magnanimity in other mat- 
n, taking a ſolemn oath that he knew nothing 
the murder, and yet ſubmitting to be ſcourged 
i by the Monks of Canterbury, which was a 
everer penance, every thing conſidered, 
an the Pope impoſed on the actual murderers, 
lents a ſcene to us of ſo aſtoniſhing a mixture, 
at one is at a loſs whether moſt to reprobate the 
IcharaQteriſtick meanneſs of the one party, of 
abominable inſolence of the other. And to 
me nearer to the point which brought this piece 
Engliſh hiſtory before us, our own King 
lliam's dedicating a religious edifice to this 
W's memory, under favour be it ſpoken, 
ks to be no great honour to his own 5 And 
| M m many 


34 


ls 
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ply ker th ne by hk ig 


might have induced our King to take- this 1 


to all the other three. Tho' ſtill, it is but M 


® _ age be reformed, if the men who live u in 


many, who are ready to admire his other lu 
accompliſhments, will be ſurprized, if notgriene 
Cr to find him taking ſuch a public and ſacred nd 
of one, whoſe only merit was his banal? 
deavouring to throw down the crowns: of Mlle ca 
at the foot of the papal throne, 
But what, if after all, there ſhould domes 


1 this time by theſe three pc 


1 himſelf, for all his prone 
afrai the Pope's reſentment, whi 
nc > thoſe days than we can 
conceive now, and might think it prudent 
leaſt, if not neceſſary, to come down even tot 
g degree of humility, in — to { 
the torrent which he ſaw Jaden fi ) 2 mar 
The King of France was j 
neſs, which he had more — felt the 
feds of, and with à view to pique ſuch any 
might profeſs a greater veneration for Becket en cau 
otherwiſe he would have thought of. And i 
ſame motive perhaps, joined to and heiglitened 
the remembrance of Henry's erous. 


thod of expreſſing his ſenſe of it, as from 
other parts of his character we can hardly 


tion of Becket's conduct. In 1 
excuſe which Mr. Collier offers for Bec 
< that the moſt exceptionable parts of his « 
* rafter may be ſaid to have been more the fi 
< of the age than of the man,” may be ap 


ood out 
? conkill 


liked 8 


1 have called it, a lame excuſe at belt. # 
what is it that makes the faults of an age, 
the faults of the men who live in it, and how bt 
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as humour and follow the faults of it? The LETTER. 

ultineſs of the age therefore could be no ſound ex- XVII. 

ie for Becket, in the charaQer he was clothed OO) 
nth, of a meſſenger of the Prince of peace: And as 
tle can any good excuſe be made for the Kings 
thoſe days going ſuch unbecoming and perni- 
jous lengths to ſhew their regard for him; much 
& can a church be excuſed which pretends to 
ake a ſaint of him, and teaches her members 
truſt to his interceſſion, even to an amazing de- 
ee of preference above the true and only Inter- 
efor; if the vaſt ſuperiority of devotional offer- 
os at Becket's ſhrine for many years may be 
Imitted in teſtimony of ſuch hte Lam | 
Soon after this inſtance of —_— — reſpect 
a man who had been ſo zealous for the Pope 
d the Church, againſt the King of England, our 
ling William had an interference with them both 
| his own account, and by his ſteadineſs in his 
m cauſe carried his point. The See of St. An- 
ders falling void, the King recommended to the 
ment Hugh, one of his chaplains, to be choſen 
kihop, But they taking another courſe elected 
e Archdeacon Scott. This the King oppoſed, 
aring by his uſual oath, that Scott ſhould not 
moy the * and ordered the Canons to pro- 
red to a new election, which they did, and choſe 
ugh, Upon this Scott went to Rome, and got 
be Pope to ſend a Legate into Scotland, who 
mfirmed the firſt election, and made Matthew 
kitdop of Aberdeen to conſecrate Scott on Tri- 
ty Sunday in the year 1179. Yet the King {till 
vod out, — the Pope's admonitory 
mer; and to teſtify his di re the more, 
e confiſcated the revenues of the ſee, and ba- 
ited Scott and all — adherents, The Pope 
| m 2 hearing 


ii | 
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LETTER hearing of this, threatened to put the kingdou d abbe 
XVIII. under an interdict. But Scott, who had go e two e 
to Rome a ſecond time for ſafety, fell down x nngelic 
the Pope's feet, and beſought him not to proce: comp 
to that rigour, ſaying, © that he had much 
& ther renounce his dignity, than that ſo ma 
« chriſtian ſouls ſhould for ought that concerne 
« him be deprived of ſpiritual benefits,” I 
ſoftened the Pope, arid coming to the King's ean 
fo reconciled him to Scott, that he offered hin 
the then vacant biſhoprick of Dunkeld, which th 
ood man with the Pope's leave accepted, and 
the affair was peaceably adjuſted. It is fai 
that Hugh went to Rome to make up his peace d Biſl 
and receive conſecration, but died on his retumfnted th 
ten years after his election; ſo long had beds 1 
conteſt been in agitation, and the firſt ſee in e found 
kingdom vacant all the time. 
Here we have a parallel to the affair of Beck 
et in every particular, except the different beh 
viour of the two Prelates who were principa 
concerned, We ſee a King as obſtinate I 
own way as Henry was, and no more obſequiou 
to the Pope's determination than he had been, 
We ſee a Pope as ready with his fulmination 
as Becket's Popes were, and every thing tending 
to ſuch another fatal rupture. But in the 
ſent inſtance we ſee a Biſhop of our own, el 
ſible indeed of the manifeſt wrong done him, bu 
like a truly chriſtian Prelate, ſtudying peace mo 
than dignity, and the good of ſouls beyond an 
private conſideration. Had Becket behaved it 
ſuch a quiet and peaceable manner, we probably 
ſhould not have heard of his Saintſhip : Or bat 
our countryman acted the part that Becket ac 
there might have been pilgrimages at his tom 
h = 


de two characters was moſt conformable to the 
nngelical ſtandard, can bear no diſpute, And 
e compariſon ſhews that, contrary to Mr. Col- 
17s apology, the exceptionable parts of Becket's 
adu&t were the faults of the man as much as 
f the age, ſince the age produced, and that too 
no great diſtance of either time or place, a 
mn of a quite different diſpoſition, and who b 
b condeſcenſion had the happineſs both to mol- 
an enraged Pope, and pacify an obſtinate 


ng. 
But this is not the only laudable part of this 
bod Biſhop's character: For after he had ac- 
ted the biſhoprick of Dunkeld, which in all 
ſets was far inferior to St. Andrews, when 
e found that the dioceſe was rather too large, 
nd that the people in the mountainous parts.of 
{ it, ſpoke the Erſe language only, he made 
oper application to have the dioceſe divided, 
d an Epiſcopal ſee erected in Argyle for the 
refit of theſe parts, of which Evaldus, one of 
Is chaplains, who ſpoke Erſe, was made the firſt 
biſhop about the year 1200. It is ſaid, that when 


loceſe, and ſplitting the revenue, the Pope ſhould 
Y, „It is the ſtudy of others to enlarge their 
bounds and livings, not caring how it goeth 
' vith the people, but here is one who requeſteth 
ce ma that his benefice may be parted in two: O 
or few Biſhops are now in the chriſtian world 
b diſpoſed !” * Would Archbiſhop Becket have 
one ſo? Or do we read of any of the Popes them- 
res that ever did ſo? Yet et is a ſaint, and 
u good humble Biſhop of Dunkeld ſtands in the 
of his brethren without the leaſt mark of di- 
ſtinction. 
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id abbeys erected to his memory. Which of LETTER 


e made his propoſal to the Pope of dividing the 
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3 LETTER ſtinction, The reaſon is obvious: It was t 
** XVIII. who made ſaints in thoſe days, and the Enoh 
wv Primate had contributed more to exalt the Pape 
eur than our Biſhop did, which appear 
ave been the only cauſe that the one is ſo mu 
dignified more than the other. I could noty 
over the account we have of Biſhop Scott of Bu 
keld, without making theſe reflections upon it, 
ſbew that the age, faulty as it was, had till {a 
exemplary men in it, who knew their duty, 
were a credit to their function. G87 
In this King's reign the Popes got a new ad 
tion to their power, which laſted for ſome tin 
and laid a foundation for the extenſive claim t| 
continued to make ſo long after. The croi 
which had been preparing for ſeveral years 
their way to the Holy land, turned their arms 
gainſt the Greek Emperor Alexius, and taking 
vantage of the diviſions that happened in the | 
perial family, they laid ſiege to Conſtanting 
and took it by ſtorm on the twelfth of April 
the year 1204, conmmitting the moſt atroci 
barbarities, as Nicetas a Greek hiſtorian, who 
fered under them, teſtifies, and as the Rom 
writers themſelves, with all their extenuations, 
forced to acknowledge. Upon this unjuſt c 
ueſt, the Latins choſe Baldwin Farl of F i 
fr Emperor, and made one Moroſmi a Veneti 


Patriarch under the Pope's obedience, which we Scoti 
to have been the principal deſign of the wit land, t. 
expedition. For wherever they extended tha ® taki! 
uſurpation, they turned all the Greeks out aft whence 
churches, and filled them with Latin clergy, „ ere, 
readily came under the ſame yoke of juriſdid = 


to the Pope, which had ſo long prevailed in & 
Weſt. And the Pope who then ſat at 1 
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cent — os knew both how LETTER 
ſchemes is kind, to i ILVII. 
2 tage for the aggrandizing of bs . e 2 
ing of his friends. But this jumble of di. 
ler and confuſion was of no very long dura- 
n: For in leſs than ſixty Michael Palæo- 
, a brave Grecian, related to the Impe- 
W family, after many ſtruggles with various ſuc- 
&, at laſt totally — the Latin invaders, 
| mounting the throne himſelf, reſtored the 
| conſtitution both in church and ſtate, tho” 
zerably weakened and ſhattered by this deſolat- 
g interruption, which, hiſtorians have obſerved, 
u almoſt the firſt thing that paved the way for 
total deſtruction of that once flouriſhing em- 
re by the Turks about two hundred years af- 
. Such were the effects of Papal ambition, 
x) ſuch, among many others, were the conſe- 
ences of theſe pretendedly ſacred expeditions, 
ich were almoſt wholly under the Pope's di- 
on, and evidently d as this very in- 
ce ſhews, to increaſe his power and influ» 
Ce. 0 , 3 
But to return to our own country: During the 
wn of William we have an account of no leſs - 
| four national councils held in it. The firſt 
Edinburgh in the year 117%, by the Cardinal 
neſt and Legate Vivian or Winian, of whom 
Scotichronicon ſays, he came into Scot- 
land, trampling and cruſhing every thing, clever 
a taking and not flack at plundering, from 
Fhence he went to Ireland to hold à council 
there, and having finiſhed his buſineſs, he re- 
turned to Scotland, and calling the Scottiſh 
relates together at Edinburgh, he held a 
council, in which many antient Canons were 
„ renews 
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LETTER © renewed, and new ones enacted :” But wh 
XVIII. theſe Canons, were we are not told. The ne 
- council was held at Perth in December 1201, 
Lib. vi. the Cardinal Legate John de Salerno, and { 
s. three days, when there were many Canons mat 
of which we know only of theſe two, 1. «7 
„ they who had received orders upon Sund 


& ſhould be removed from the ſervice of the L 
tar. 2. That every Saturday from twelve o'cl, 
| of the day ſhould be kept as holiday, by 
Boece, lib. ©. ſtaining from work till Monday morning 
__ What the reaſon of this firſt Canon could hi 1ſſon 
been is not eaſy to diſcover, as inly the bat 
credneſs of the day provided for by the other 5. 
non could be no way impaired by performing ſu i un- 
ſolemn miniſtrations, as ordination is, upon it, 
In April 1206 we meet with a third council 
Perth, called in the original writ Synodus gene 
Crit. Eſſay, lis. The fourth council in this reign was at Pa Nv th 
. 539. too in 1212, and was held by William Maha) 2 5. 
Biſhop of St. Andrews, Walter Biſhop of Oe thr; 
gow, and the other Biſhops, without the prelenW@;« Inno 
of a Legate at the head of them. At this ne prelate 
ing the Pope's orders were publiſhed: for preadMWncil to 
ing up an expedition to the Holy land: Upon of 
which, ' ſays my author, great numbers of cording 
“ ranks of clergy throughout Scotland, 'Reguii i; calle 
5 as well Seculars, took the croſs, but very ing of 
Seotichrn. ©© the rich or great men of the ki In our 
Lyili.c. 78. Two years after this council was held, King Wir, ar 
. liam died, in the ſeventy ſecond year of hu era c. 
and forty ninth of his reign, | g meet 
| n ne preſe 
1 am, &c. Wh — 
led in p 


i, in 
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ſion of. Alexander II. Council of Lateran 
held at Rome, in which were three Scottiſh Bi- 
Canon made in Favour of Tranſubſtan« 
tiation———Hiſtorical Account of that Doctrine. 


N the death of William, his ſon Alexander II. A. D. 114, 


a youth of only ſixteen years of age, aſcend- 

the throne. In the ſecond year of his reign, 
pe Innocent III. iſſued a general ſummons to all 
prelates of Chriſtendom, to attend a general 
uncil to be held by him at Rome, for the refor- 
tion of abuſes, and recovery of the Holy Land. 
cordingly the council met in the year 1215, 
lis called the General Council of Lateran, con- 
ing of 412 Biſhops, among whom were three 
m our church, viz. the Biſhops of Glaſgow, 
my, and Caithneſs. But here the old form of 
neral councils was changed: For whereas, in 
le meetings of old, where the Pope's Legates 
re preſent, and as the Romaniſts pretend, al- 
is preſided, every point was debated and can- 
led in public, before any canon was formed up- 
u, in this council, as the learned Du Pin 
Nn aſlures 
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LETTER aſſures us, a number of canons which had be 
XIX. drawn up by the Pope and his Courtiers beſo 
— hand, were preſented by him to the Biſhoy 
Feel, Hit. and their filence, without entering, or being 
b. 95, lowed to enter, into any debate about them, 
taken for approbation, altho' it is acknowledyy 
that many of them were diſliked by the Biſhq 
and looked upon as very burdenſome and hard 

be born. 

Now as our church was repreſented in 
council, where, for the firſt time, ſome fort 
ſanction was given to one of the capital and 
criminating articles of the preſent Romiſn fa 
the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, which is 
beſt but a harſh doctrine, expreſſed by | 
word, it may be proper to take a ſur | 
of this part of the Popiſh Creed, from its | 
appearance in the church of Rome, to the en 
its eſtabliſhment in this council. What the 
primitive faith on this head was, is evident to 
one who has read the ſcriptures, and but gland 


ſus Chi 
cording 
zuſe t 
briſt ha 
ich th 
n ſenſe 
on; As | 
riſt's fl 
dit eithe 
The G. 
el hor 
2 rapt 
j make U 
piouſne 
ſet it of 
Inſtians; 
jons, wh 
ariſon, t 
puted 

ore cau 
thout | 


at the primitive writings. The old heretics, Which the 
ſo much infeſted the church in theſe firſt lis man 
were chiefly employed in combating the unity Theod 
the divine nature, and the incarnation of Ch chians, 


The euchariſtic inſtitution was not - particul 
touched at by them. For tho? their moni 
errors in other things led them into ſome 
conceits about the way and manner of the e 


tures 1 


ubltantia 
d agair 


e natu 
nal adminiſtration, yet they never meddled Mich h. 
the doctrinal part, or vented any peculiaritie MT) {ame 
bout the nature or deſign of the inſtitution. r ſoſt 
of them indeed, (of whom St. Ignatius ſpeaks pollinar 
his epiſtle to the church of Smyrna) “ abſta chians: 
from the Euchariſt altogether, becauſe they ucany? 
not believe it to be the fleſh of our Saviouf Henchm. 


* 
* 
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1 had de s Chriſt:“ And the reaſon they went upon, LETTER 
ers deſaording to their principles, was ſolid enough, XIX. 

e Biſhop ſe that tribe of them did not believe tha 
r being Wit had fleſh. So that the martyr's words, 

them, ich the Romaniſts would fain wreſt to their 


edge en ſenſe, ſay nothing for either fide of the queſ- 
he Pin; as theſe men who denied the exiſtence. of 
and hardW:ilt's fleſh, could not admit any thing relative 
it either in reality or figure. 

The Greek Fathers in proceſs of time began, in 
eir homilies and) cratorical diſcourſes, to ſpeak 


ital and : rapturous ſtyle bf this ſublime myſtery, and 


>miſh ul make uſe of the ſtrongeſt expreſſions, which the 
which i piouſneſs of their language furniſhed them with, 
by a ker it off, and recommend it to the devotion of 
— 4 riſtians. But in their argumentative diſputa- 
| 


jons, when they introduced it by way of com- 
ariſon, to illuſtrate other points, (for they never 
puted about it of ſet purpoſe) we find them 


dent to More cautious and reſerved in their Ze 
— gland: out any of theſe high flights of hyperbole, 
retics, \ 


hich they had uſed in their popular exhortations. 
[his may be ſeen, among many other inſtances, 
n Theodoret's admired, Dialogues with the Eu, 
ſchians, who maintained the confuſion of the two 
atures in Chriſt, or as we might call it, a tran- 
ubſtantiation of the humanity into the divinity, 
d againſt whom that learned father argues from 
le nature of the converſion in the Euchariſt, 
eddled uch he makes a parallel to the other caſe. 
e ſame is obſervable in the famous letter of St. 
irvſoſtom to the Monk Cæſarius, againſt the 
4e lt pollinarians, who had led the way to the, Eu- 

"W'ciians : Which letter was found in the Duke of 
ucany's library, by Emeric Bigot, a learned 
frenchman of the laſt century, who deſigned to 
7 BT have 
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LETTER have publiſhed it entire, but becauſe of a temat 
XIX. able paſſage in it about the Euchariſt, which 


at ( 
ombat t 


directly againſt tranſubſtantiation, was ; oblige artific 
"IS by orders of the Sorbonne, to ſuppreſs that tc ob! 
age, till Dr Wake, afterwards Archbiſhop . conſe 
Canterbury, lighted on it, and ſent it abu ns n 

into the world. From theſe and ſuch like authoſgumen 

ties, we may learn how this doctrine ſtood amoi re it 

the Greeks.- | ( | nown | 

In the Latin church the fame obſervation v St. 8 

hold, as is clear from theb elaborate works the Or 

Pope Gelaſius about the end of the fifth centuſ e clem 

againſt the Eutychians, where he makes uſe ff fied b 

the ſame compariſon, and argues in the u wer al 

manner that the Greek Fathers had done in i e brou! 
controverſy; Only with this general differen dom St. 

between the Greek and Latin writers, that i This v 


ew of 
eputatio 
boly in 


their pathetic diſcourſes the Latins ſeem to | 
more cramped and confined in their exprefſic 
than the Greeks were, not becauſe they had nd 
ſuch lofty conceptions of that myſtery as thyWouncil r 
Greeks had, but becauſe the defectiveneſs of the d beer 
language did not afford fuch high phraſes to c ey laic 
vey their ideas“ in. But I needed not to ha 


h "dwelt ſo long upon this point: For it is acknouf not t. 
. ledged by the Romaniſts themſelves, by their tu and h. 
great Cardinals, for inſtance, Bellarmine and Paymage-w: 


ron, and by the two famous Jeſuits Valencia uin deſ 
Vaſquez, that for the firſt ſeven hundred ven this 
there was no diſpute in the church about ty: 
Euchariſt. The firſt alteration of ſtyle on H but | 
ſubject in the Greek church, may be dated fro 
the beginning of the controverſy in it abo maſce 
images, towards the middle of the eighth cen ling to 
About this affair a ſynod of three Pundred _ not 


thirty eight Biſhops from all the parts of the Er to 
TM 


* 
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at Conſtantinople in the year 754, where to LETTER 
ombat the then appearing ſu ition in favour XII. 
f artificial images, theſe Fathers call the Eucha rw 
iſtic oblation “the true image of Chriſt,” and 
z conſequence of this declare, that ſincere chri- 
t abroi dans need — no other. This was a 8 
> autho ment againſt the oppoſite - : And there- 
4 it n — by the well- 

nown John Damaſcene, Prieſt of the Mona 
f St. Sabas in Paleſtine, who in his great wo 
works he Orthodox Faith, peremptorily maintains that 
h centuf e elements after confecration are the very dei- 
s uſe fed body of our Lord,“ and endeavours to 

er all the objections which, he knew, would 
ie in the brought from the old Fathers, particularly 
iffereng om St. Baſil's liturgy, againſt his aſſertion. 
, that i This was introducing the doQrine with ſome 
m to Mew of authority, as Damaſcene was a man of 
xpreſſioieputation and character in theſe parts. Accord- 
y had ey in the year 787 when the ſecond Nicene 
y as thWouncil met to ſupport the image-worſhip which 
le of theWad been condemned thirty three years before, 
es to col of laid hold of this aſſertion of Damaſcene's 
to hand concluded, that the confecrated elements are | | 
ackno not the image of Chriſt, but his very body *Þl 
and his very blood.” It was their zeal for the | 
and PeWmage-worſhip (to eſtabliſh which indeed was the 
encia uin deſign of that afſembly) that drove them in- 
ed yearn this declaration, as they had no other way to 


bout Mr the thruſt aimed at it by the former coun- 
on UE, but boldly to overthrow their doctrine by an 
ated fr poſite concluſion. Yet all the while, neither 
it abolWmaſcene nor this Nicene meeting fay any 


ag to eſtabliſh the modern tranſubſtantiation. 
dred er not to diſpute their quotations with them, 
or to inſiſt upon the many — - 
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ſelf. contradiction which run into, the Not 


that can be made out of all their long dec re gr: 


tion is only a fort of union between the brei 
remaining in its own ſubſtance and the DH ö 
<« of the word, by which union it becomes pu ncil! 
« perly divine bread, and is made the _ hp the V 
« Chriſt, by aſſumption and indwellin . 
% ſpirit.” in conſequence. of which we find none ! 
of the ſubſequent Greek writers coming up 
the preſent ſtyle of the church of Rome, nor N. ſubje 
adhering to the language of their own old ers 
thers, but . contenting themſelves with the cor 
fufed and peculiar way that this Nicene, hid ſen 
they call their ſeventh general council, had n eit 
them into. Examples of this have been aga 
and again produced: But there is one thatfettl | the | 
the point beyond contradiction : And it is the of th 
ſwer which the Patriarch of Conſtantinople ]. 
mias gave to the queſtions propoſed to the Gree" be 
by the Cardinal of Guiſe in 1563, and is in then. 
terms, We believe and confeſs that the bre 
* is ſo changed into the body, and the wine 
changed into the blood of - Chriſt, that neith*") of 
< the bread, nor the accidents of the ſubſtan 


« of it remain, but are tranſelemented into a ere! 
e vine ſubſtance.” Which declaration cannot It im 
reconciled with tranſubſtantiation, tho? then el id in < 
liſhed ; as accidents are not capable of it, nor d rig 
the church of Rome herſelf require it: But be Bo. 


lets us ſee what impropriety of ſentiment the | 


ter Greeks were driven to, by their ſuppoſing ah in 


change of accidents into a ſubſtance, which is i'"s lil 
greateſt of all philoſophic abſurdities. U a de 
Nou as the corruption of doctrine among o y 
Greeks was occaſioned by their departing fre | — 


the language of their forefathers, ſo N 
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al of more noiſe. e decree of the ſedond 
vuncil of Nice about images being brought in- 
the Weſt under the / Pope's patronage, imme- 
ately raiſed a flame. The Emperor Charle- 
zene made a book be written on purpoſe, and 
ubliſhed the ſentence of a Weſtern council on 
be ſubject: In both which it appears, that the 
riter's ardour againſt the Greeks has occaſioned 
me expreſſions which, however capable of a 
vod ſenſe, certainly carry a ſtrange ſound, and 
em either to miſtake or confound the meaning 
his adverſaries: And yet, notwithſtanding of 
| the uſe which the Romaniſts would be mak- 
of theſe writings, in ſupport of their. Eucha- 
lic ſcheme, there is nothing in them that can 
en be forced ſo much as to imply tranſubſtan- 
ation, For while on the one hand they deny 
e Euchariſt to be © an image, yet they no 
here go the length of calling it © properly,“ the 
ody of Chriſt, but for the moſt part add the 
ord © ſacrament or myſtery” to the deſcription. 
owever, from this we ſee that the contention 
bout iImage-worſhip, in defence of it in the Eaſt, 
nd in condemnation of it in the Weſt, has been 


| d N | 

> But ine, yet of ſtyle in both Eaſt and Weſt about 
e Euchariſtic inſtitution. Yet, as I faid, it is 

it the . 

,ppoſing hy in found that hitherto we have ſeen any 


ing like a change in the Weſt. But this open- 

ua door to greater alterations. For about 

urty years or A after the publication of the 

oline books, Paſchaſius Radbert, firſt Monk 

then Abbot of Corbie near Amiens, wrote » 
boo 


te original ſource of the change, if not of doc- 


ins the ſame cauſe produced the ſame effect, LETTER, 
ore gradually indeed with them than with, the XIX. 
reeks, but, to make Pp for that, with a great 


PL 


IErrzn book © Of the body and blood of the Loni 
XIX. in which he lays down theſe three poſitiot 
That the Euchariſt is the true body and tn 


: f F 2 * x a 
— * — 
a „ 148 
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& blood of Jeſus Chriſt : That the ſubſtance 
the bread and wine does not remain after ct 
4 ſecration; and, that it is the ſame body whi 
« was born of the Virgin.” The Romaniſts 
allow that this Paſchafius was the firſt who d 
tinctly and of purpoſe delivered what they «© 
the Catholic Doctrine of the Euchariſt, and thy 
are all full in his praiſes upon that account, 


But his doQrine did not paſs without contrad i mod 
tion even in his own day. For it was ſoon c cle, t 
bated hy Amalarius Archdeacon of Tryen, H out as 


Rabanus Maurus Archbiſhop of Mentz, by He 
bold Biſhop of Auxerre, and ſundry others, me 
of as great note and efteem for learning a 
piety as himfelf. A renowned philoſopher fre 
theſe Northern iſles, a John Scott Erigena, whe 
writers differ about whether he was a Scotchn 
or an Iriſhman, appeared keenly againſt Paſchal 
us, and oppoſed his doctrine with great acutenelt 
For which reaſon, notwithſtanding of his gre 
parts and eſtabliſhed fame, which made him 
honour to any country, and procured bim tl 
particular eſteem of the great Engliſh Monare 
Alfred, he is branded with hereſy - by the bigo 
ted Romaniſts of latter days. Yet our own Bil 
Leſlie, who was as much attached to the do&nt 
of his church as any of them, but poſſeſſed 
more candour than moſt of them, in his hilts 
of Scotland which he wrote at Rome under ti 
| Pope's eye, ſpeaks otherwiſe of this Scotus, a 
expreſsly ſays that, © by the Pope's authority 
* King Alfred cauſed him to be numbered amo 
* Chriſt's martyrs, and erected a noble monums 
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But of all the antagoniſts whont the Paſchaſian 
y had to encounter, there is none more con- 
icuous, or who gave them more trouble, than 
Ratram, or Bertram, Abbot of Orbais, whoſe 
yok on the fubject, dedicated to the Emperor 
ſharles the Bald, is ſo clear and pointed againſt 
e modern faith of the Romiſh church in this 
cle, that ſome ef them have attempted to give 
out as forged by the Swiſs Reformer Oecolam- 
dus. This new attempt, therefore, of Paſcha- 
s cannot as yet be called the doctrine of the ca- 
lic church, as it was oppoſed by ſo many 
ters of repute, who all lived and died even in 
he Romiſh communion : And tho? it had met 
th no oppoſition, it would hardly be fair to 
ler tranſubſtantiation from it. For amidft all 
be tendency he ſeems to have that way, he fre- 
ently calls the Euchariſt the * myſtical body and 
blood of Chriſt, true fleſh myſtically, fleſh made 

not by a ſubſtantial converſion, but by the 
alumption of the word, &c.” and he expreſsly 
mies what the church of Rome now as expreſsly 
arms, that there is any thing of miracle in it. 
1a word, from the writings of thoſe times, upon 
th ſides, we find the currency of undiſputed 
ef to have been, according to the old begin- 
g of the Canon of the Maſs, that * in the very 
moment of the conſecration, at the prayer of 
the prieſt, the oblation is carried by angels to 
the altar on high, that is, Chriſt himſelf, who 
both altar and facrifice, and that by touch- 
Oo —_ 


for him in the abbey of Malmſbury:“ Which LEITER 
eus that at that time he was in great repute þ © + 
en in Rome, and in Biſhop Leſlie's opinion 
atever Baronius, Creſſy, and the reſt of them De Get. 


Scot. lib. vs 
py have afterwards ſaid to -the contrary. ret · 74» 


1 


LETTER 
XIX. 
* 


| Rome in the year 1078, in which he was % 


dinal Humbert, and afterwards 4 into, il 
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„ ing of him, it is made one body with him: ur a 
Words which neceſſarily infer an union, mot 4 
identity, of the, Euchariſt with the body of Cluif 
and come nearer to expreſs a conſubſtantiat 
than any thing elſe. , - _.. 1 2 
Thus matters ſtood thro' the tenth centu 


our, 
x yer, 
brit 
but 


which Baronius emphatically calls“ an age I ches 
iron and lead, and people ſpoke and ad in f. 
upon this myſtery, as devotion or ſuperſtition E old! 


them. In the next age, appeared Berengar 


ea 
Archdeacon of Angers, who in ſome meaſure nl.) 
vived the primitive doctrine, and in a letter Wi: app 
Lanfranc, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbu de one 
defends John Scott from the charge of herely is ..., 
writing againſt Pachaſiug. This letter was ident 
to Rome, where it was ſo ill thought of, that ne h. 
one council there, and in another at Vercaliiſh;. day 
both held by Pope Leo IX. in the year % s La 
Berengarius, tho' abſent and unheard, was cdbettors 
demned as an heretic. Five years after this W....11 e 
was cited to a council at Tours under Micr Wi... 
where it is ſaid he was forced to abjure his os How. 
nion. Yet in the year 1059 Pope Nicholas Wc 11.ve, 


ſummoned him to Rome, and obliged bim 
ſign a recantation, which was penned. by the G 


Canon-law, but was ſo exceſſive and hyperbol many e! 
that the Gloſſa Decreti declares it to be mo i bool 
gerous than the hereſy itſelf. However he 1 
courage again, and retracted his former . recall 
tion, proteſting againſt the violent methods d 
had been uſed with him. This made GH 
VII. call a fifth council about this buſinels 


* body 
te teſt 
mporta 
tantiat1 
ot, for 


driven to ſubſcribe another form of confeſſion, hs och. 
claring that the bread and wine upon the! fordun 
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 tzr are, by the myſterious ion of the LETTER 
— and by the words of our Savi- XII. 
our, ſubſtantially changed into the true, pro 
per, and quickening body and blood of Jeſus ä 
Chriſt, not only 8 and ſacramentally, 
but truly, proper 7 and fubſtantially.” But 
zl theſe rigours could not convince, tho* they 

id in fome meaſure ſilence him: For he died in 

his old belief, and in church communion about 

years after, and is well ſpoken of after all by 

bne conſiderable writers of theſe times, I do 

hot approve of the man's variable conduct on 

he one hand, nor of the unrelenting ſeverities of 

his opponents on the other: Only I think it is 

nident from his hiſtory, that the Paſchaſian doc- 

ine had not been univerſally received even in 

his day, ſince neither ſuch learned defenders. of 

as Lanfranc of Canterbury, nor ſuch powerful 

bbettors of it as even the fiery Gregory VII. | 
ould either by perſuaſion or terror get one poor | f 
lergyman to be filent about it. 1 | | 
However, all this was a paving the way for what 

lowed : For about the middle of the next cen- 


| him ty d 1 aft | hi } 

ay, and fifty years or ſo after this conteſt, a Stephen 
the hop of Autun, emboldened by the gradual a F 
109 roaches made towards a full deſcription, in the 


many encounters with Berengarius, adventured, in 
lis book Of the Sacra nent of the Altar, to ſpeak of 
tranſubſtantiating the bread and wine into the cb. 13,14; 
body and blood of our Saviour.” And this, by 
le teſtimony of all writers, is the firſt time that this 
mportant and diſtinguiſhing vocable of tranſub- 
antiation made its public appearance, tho? it was 
bot, for ſome time at leaſt, much made uſe of 
ly other writers. Yet in the continuation of 
fordun by Abbot Bower, we meet with it in an 
Oo 2 ex- 


LETTER extract which he gives us from an old . ba 


XIX. 
rw 
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written by Joceline a Monk of Furnes, and 
dicated to our King William, where we find the 
words, 8. Waldeve one day celebrating n 
& when elevating the hoſt in the midſt of 


% ſervice, he had uttered the effective ſacrameſ i the c 
* tal words by which the bread is tranſubſtantiau ber ca 


gcotichron. 
1. vi. c. 1. 


Autun's new coined phraſe, had gained grow 


„ ſubſtantiated into his body, and the wine in 


union between Chriſt and his Church, wen 


< into the body and the wine into the blog 
he found in his hands a little infant, &.“ 
theſe be Joceline's own words, as I cannot | 
ſure, not having ſeen his performance but 


* 


Bower's copy, it would ſeem that Stephen 


and wrought itſelf into vogue, by means of d 
of thoſe infantile apparitions which the new da 
trine, we are told by others of its fayourers, 1 
ſo often in its early days attended with. Ho 
ever the ſound of it ſo mightily pleaſed Pope 
nocent III. that he inſerted it into the very 

of the ſeventy Canons which he propoſed to i ure c. 
council of Lateran, and in which he declam 
that © the body and blood of our Saviour, in ti 
& ſacrament of the altar, is truly contain 
& under the ſpecies. of bread and wine, f 
* bread being by the divine omnipotence #ra 


c his blood, that, for completing the myſtena 


„ receive his human nature, as he was pleaqution i 
& to take ours.“ | N | 

Here then at laſt is an appearance of the a 
thority of a general council to uſher this long u 
heard- of doctrine into the world. Yet after ich h 
we may ſay it is but an appearance. For, 
ſides that theſe Canons were only Innocent's dora 
fabrication, and not the voice of the council, ing 
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old boi crred before, and tho' his nephew Gr LETTER 
„ and d. who at ſome diſtance ſucceeded him, WP :- 
find the them into the body of the decretals which \&y/ | 
ing n publiſhed, yet he did it, not as the decrees of 
Iſt of council, but as ſo many dictates of Innocent 
ſacrameſ the council, contrary. to his cuſtom” in every 
nber caſe : And they were never publiſhed as 
canons of the council of Lateran for more 
un three hundred years, till Cochlæus took up- 
him to do it in the year 1538, when Luther's 
formation was gaining ground. Therefore tho 
ſhould be ſaid that our church was repreſented 
this council, by the preſence of three of her 
hops, it will not follow, that the doctrines eſta- 
hed in theſe canons were at that time, or to 
afterwards the doctrines of our church, upon 
footing of a general councils authority, ſince 
y were not the council's joint production, and 
not declarative of either the preſent belief, or 
re conſent -of the Scottiſh church. 
lt has been ſaid, I Know, that the pretended 
eral council of Florence under Pope Eugene 
in the year 1439 made the ſame deciſion in 
ir Inſtruction to the Armenians : But over and 
ore the former objection holding here, of this 
irution being the ſingle work of the Pope, and 
it of the council jointly, it is certain that there 
not the leaſt mention of the word tranſubſtan- 
tion in it, tho* we acknowledge that the ſenſe 
it is fully enough expreſſed. We own too 
at this. canon of, Pope Innocent introduced ſome 
practices, as conſequential to the doctrine 
uch he defigned to eſtabliſh: For Honorius, 
o immediately ſucceeded him, appointed a kind 
cent's o adoration to be paid to the hoſt by a devout 
Juncil, ing of the head, tho' he does not found this 


' upon 
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rrrx upon ancfent practice, only commands the dug 
IIX. to exhort the people to it. But Gregory N. 
V came aſter him, went more reſolutely to 
and ordered a bell to be rung at the elend 

to give notice of it, that all who heard the 

might fold their hands and kneel in worſhip, 

to God. Yet ſtill the Lateran couneiPs aut 

rity was not ſo univerſally acknowledged, batt 

there long ſubſiſted differences and diſputes u 

the doctrine held forth in it; Nor did the! 


wine 


miſh church herſelf receive the determiniF"s th. 
made at this time, with that ſubmiſſion which WF nout 
profeſſes to pay to former councils, 80 that, i" 
on the whole, tho* moſt of the ſchool Gini” 
have been willing to admit the authority of e 57 
Lateran Canons, out of veneration to their oi” of 
great Popes, Innocent II. who framed them, i that 
Gregory IX. who inſerted them into his decret ath 
yet to find a Roman Catholic council and by ely « 
by the whole of them as general, which haz fe er: 
tranſubſtantiation as a neceſſary article of rel dl, 
ous faith, we muſt come far down below they their 
1215 for it, even to the year 1551, andto of d 

- thirteenth ſeſſion of a council held at Trent I in 
eleventh day of October that year, by four WW - de 
gates from Rome, nine Archbiſhops, thirty 515 
iſhops, three Abbots, and one General, mai N ww 
in all fifty three perſons, among whom there tle n 
not one perſon from the heretical country. t 
Britain, and even from the Catholic kingdo! N col 
France only one ſingle man, the Biſhop of . 
dun. Yet ſuch a ſcanty and packed convent ay 


took upon them to impoſe this long content 
doctrine upon the world, and with the force 
an Anathema too, by a Canon in theſe ten 
* If any one ſhall fo that in the holy fl 


« mn 
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nent of the Euchariſt the ſubſtance of the LETTER 
dead and wine remains with the body and XIX. 
flood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and ſhall deny wat 
that wonderful and ſingular converſion of the 
whole ſubſtance of the bread into the body, 
ind of the whole ſubſtance of the wine into 
the blood, the ſpecies only of the bread and 
wine remaining, which converſion the Catholic 
church has for weighty reaſons called Tranſub- 
fantiation, let him be Anathema.“ This was 
ing the point for ever, and effectually ſtopping 
mouths of - gainſayers. Yet tho' none of their 
nmunion durſt ſpeak out after this ſolemn de- 
ciation at Trent, there were many of them 
v grumbled not a little about it: And even 
ne of their principal writers are forced to con- 
; that tranſubſtantiation has no certain founda- 
n. either in ſcripture or reaſon, but depends 
rely on tradition and eccleſiaſtical 2 
meyer, ſince this deciſion of their laſt genetal 
eil, it has become the diſtinguiſhing article 
their creed on the one hand, and the great 
tt of diſpute to their antagoniſts on the other. 
d in this condition I ſhall leave it; as it 
uld be a tedious matter, and quite foreign to 
| deſign, to enter into the merits of a cauſe, 
ich for theſe two hundred years paſt, has made 
little noiſe in the chriſtian world : Only I could 
| omit offering this ſhort hiſtorical deduction 
ts conception and growth, as the ſending it 
ad, in preſence of ſome of our Scottiſh Bi- 
bs, was among the firſt ecclefiaſtical tranſacs 
k of Alexander the Second's reign. 8 3 
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The Kingdom of Scotland- laid under an \Jwien 


 tiſed by the Church of Rome | 
| Legates into Scotland for raiſing Contribui id. 
old a Council at Lyons, and depoſe: : 
Emperor Authoriſes Provincial Council ucd | 
| Scotland. 
Orders into this K ingdom, 


ite [| 
2 1 $ de Fre! 
L E T TER M N 


elections on this cruel Invention, as pr 
The Pape /a 


Introduction of two new Mon _ 
8 1+ 1? | . thing 
1 ee chu 


N the third year of this Alexander's reign, 
church was thrown into great confuſiop, Wh »; e 


the ſpiritual t of the church of Rome, 
inſtance of which" h or 


before in the neighbouring kingdom. For JohaWes: 
that time King of England, by his bearing Rd rig 
hard, as was ſaid, upon the church, had turche 
Pope Innocent to ſuch a degree, that he laid ii Rom 
King and all the kingdom under a general uu 
dict, which continued for more than ſix Je to we 
Till at laſt the poor, King found himſelf obligWit.r « 
ue the ſafety of his $ crown, to come. 54 b parti 
— — ON | 


ad been exhibited ſome dient c 
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es terms, and made that ſcandalous ſurrender Lr 
# his kingdom to the Legate Randulphus, which XX. 
he church of Rome, tho to her own difgrace, @vWII 
zoudly boaſts, of to this day. However, the op- 

ofite party, with the aſſiſtaner of Louis, ſon to 
he French King. kept up the quarrel: And our 
exander coming, in the mean time, to the 
hrone, and = provoked by John's repeated 

roads into Scotland, raiſed an army and attack- 
x) the enemy in their own — Upon this 

e Pope, who now held hi as ſuperior- 
ud of England, took: the cauſe in hand, and by 
lis Legate Gualo, a man who, the Popiſh hiſto- 

ans themſelves fay, ſtuck at nothing for lucre, 
kid the whole kingdom of Scotland under an in- 

tickt. Tho” it had formerly been threatened, 
bis is the firſt time we find our church actually 

uſed by this late invention of papal cruelty ; an 
mention indeed which none, who had the Jeaſt 

ard for the ſpiritual good of mankind, would 

er have thought of. Accordingly we meet with 
thing of this kind in thoſe early ages, when 
he church in general, and the Biſhops of Rome: 
particular, were poſſeſſed of as much power as 

u neceflary for the real intereſts of religion, 
n ever had any title to claim afterwards. 
eteven at a time when the church was in a fuf« 
cient capacity of enforcing her ſentences by the 
fiſtance of the temporal powers, we hear of no 
Ich rigour, exerciſed upon nations or national 
durches, tho* in thoſe days there were Biſhops 
Rome, ſuch as Julius and Innocent and Leo 
ad Gregory, the firſt and beſt of their names, 
Mo were as well acquainted with the true rights 
ber of the church in general, or their own ſee 
n particular, and as zealous- in ſupport of theſe 
| 5 rights 
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LETTER rights as any of the ſame names that came aft 


{ mor: 
them. Nor were opportunities wanting for eight. 
ug ſuch rigour, if it had been thought eib urch 
neceſſary or lawful. There were chriſtian Prino res: 
then, no better than in latter times. The fu Nous c. 
Kings of France, of the race of Clovis, were pe ud tou 
petually haraſſing one another, and filling é prop 
country with bloodſhed. and devaſtation. In n of! 
Saxon heptarchy of England, the caſe was urch, 
better, not only. while they were heathens, bu er the 
even after their reſpective converſions to chriſt chan 
nity. The Popes indeed and the other Biſho r Kin 
did often on ſuch occaſions interfere, as mediatornd he 
of peace, with their advice and fatherly vntreatieWrovoca 
and ſometimes they ſucceeded, and ſometimes no e int 
But they never thought of judicial fulminationgWne, ti 
much leſs of culgracing their character, by th{nctud 
promiſcuous injuſtice of general interdicts. enry 
Imis wanton ſtretch of uſurped authority n whi 
| reſerved for the ages of corruption and ignoranceſWun!t tl 
when the Popes were now arrived to the long 
deſired height of grandeur and wealth, and th@F* We 
other governors of the church, by ſome meant” . 
or other, humbled into a ſad ſtate of ſubjectio . , « 
and of what might properly enough be called du. 
ſlaviſh inſignificancy. It was then that this nene 
ſcheme of interdicting whole churches was fü e. 
introduced. And a moſt impious, as well as peri: n 


nicious ſcheme it certainly was. For by this et 
tence, as in the caſe before us, all public worſhy 
was prohibited, the churches were ſhut up, th 
adminiſtration of the ſacraments was ſuſpended 
in a word, there was an univerſal ceſſation of 
facred offices, as long as the tyrannical ſentenc 
laſted. And what was aſſigned as the cauſe 0 
all this ſeverity ? Not any error in faith, or breaci 


uh. 
der tho 
to be ut 
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— clergy wets not included in that — 
them pay well for the farour before 
tained it. On which Abbot Bower 


might 

* _—_ them, _— from — arid — 
** public ſhame too, no leſs than ten thouſand 
Seotichron. C poun They did indeed arne 
c. 3, and had addreſs enough to get the Legate c 
ſured: But the Pope and he divided the mon 
between them, and the poor appellants came | 
again with purſes. 

Thus ended this vexatious affair, the fiſt 
the kind that had been beard- of here: But: 
opened a door for the many encroachment” 
a hke nature which our — under ic 
more than three hundred years aſter: For alihe 
the Pope at this tim — 
amends for the loſs of their money, at U 
King's preſſing ſuit, made a pretence of 1 
ing their former privileges; yet within 4 5 
or ſo, he diſpatched another into Scat 
— raiſe contributions — the aig UC 
were liberally granted both by c 
but, whether thrown 1 by che Legate's e 
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opened, and he — — 

plays that e a whoſe name was Oe, | 

m entering the kingdom. He had had an in- 
7 with him at Lork, whither he had; 


FE 


* r 


. 
— 


temporary writer, informs us, « That he 


id not think it neceſſary to invite a —— 
of his character into Scotland, neither would 


be for his part give way to fuch uneu 


to ſt | 
ges nit on his brother in law Henry IH. of 

une : And when the Legate notified to him 
rey en of comin into Scotland, to collec the: 
ndolen Wh: of the eceleſialtical revenues for the Pope's' 
yieldingWrice, the King told him, as Matthew 


& 5 
5 


4 


F | methods, as the of the church there 
ate m, God be thanked, in a poſ- 
. ture: And therefore, 2 


. — 
= 
— — 
— . — 
— — 
„ - 


— —— op take care that no mil 

oo une happened : For, fays the King, 4 

; firſt ill be in davger - of — with ragged 

ud fanguinary — upon the road, nei 

bit in my power to check their ſallies if they 

all upon you.“ When the Legate heard this, Collier 

tered his reſolution, and returned with King 7: bas preg 
ary to London. Vet in two years after, the 

z relaxed, for ſome reaſon or other, and gave 

ame Legate his permiſhon to eome into Scot- 

, where he acccordingly made his appearance. 

llowever, this ſhews us that, either our Kings 

2 juſt title to admit or prohibit theſe foreign 
wnaries as they judged expedient, or that the 5 


*, tho fortified. by the Pope's authority; 
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an had ne, of primitive zeal to, execute i 
IF miſſion in the face of — or inconwnienicatio 
N But —.— title the pes might! prete 

| either from canon or cuſtom, to this-piecef 
= rogative, it certainly turned out, as then ua WWreror | 
to be the deepeſt wound that the old, eg bs hea 
8 the church ever felt: Since i it note 
infringed the juriſdiction of the ſeveral 4 

ops in: their reſpective charges, but l Fn 
tended to make them contemptible in the;ptoplM.. \ 7: 
eyes, by thus ſubjecting them to +a man. with ! 
notwithſtanding his external pomp: and advent, hundr: 
e de ion of Cardinal, was for the he E 

y in Prieſt's, and many times but 

—5 s orders. . Which very encroachment, M rrlhon 0 

there been nothing elſe faulty in the Roman f 
tem, was enqugh to have ſet all the nate pope's | 
churches in the world againſt, it, and put H irrecor 
out of conceit with a yen wich ſo pertinaciofy to offer 

ly, authoriſed : a practice ſo very derogatory i inexcu 
— honour and privileges of Apoſtolic ren itious } 

| In the year 1240 Pope Gregory IX. fummeW4uced, 2 
ed all the Prelates of Chriſtendom / to a cb Lell k 
at Rome: In obedience: to which - mandate, . the f 
vid Biſhop of St. Andrews and William or, n 

; ſet out on their journey, but in-travellWr:4-r th 

. bro Germany, were made priſoners by the ue ye 
peror Frederick, who ſuſpected the Pope's. dei under « 

and were obliged, to return home, after ſene thirty 1 

roctors in their names to Rome another W. ery det 
t the council did not holds or | tha um: 
died in the mean time. His ſucceſſor Ae fas, 
IV. in proſecution of. the ſtanding quarte. eternal 
the Emperor, called another council to men thi, 
Lyons in France in the year 1246, where tow plz 
| ee was formally 23 Air e * | 
an Ka 


his extraordinary and unchriſtian ſentence, the 
peror ſtood his ground, and kept the crown 
is head till he was taken off by poiſon five 


y Popes againſt a Sovereign, whom every 
diced writer f. well of, needs no com- 


at. This diſloyal and uncharacteriſtic ſpirit 
|blaved forth with particular vehemence about 
hundred years before, when Gregory VII. har- 
d the Emperor Henry IV. at ſuch ch/a ftrange and 
precedented rate; and down to this time, thro' a 
reſion of nine Emperors and no fewer than 
aty four Popes, the war had been kept up, on 
Pope's fide, with all the fire of rage and fury 
irreconcilable maljce could raiſe. It is need- 
to offer any ſtrictures upon this unaccountable 
lnexcuſable behaviour of theſe turbulent and 
tous Popes: The terrible effects which it 
Iuced, and the rending the empire into the 
well known parties of Guelphs and Gibel- 
8, the firſt for the Pope and the other for the 
deror, mark it in ſtronger colours than any 
acter that can be given of it. 

dfee years after this _— of Lyons, King 
under died, in the fifty ear of his age, 
— fifth of his ber AR our - hiſtorians 
ery denomination 2 in their encomiums 
bim: And Abbot Bower ſpeaking of his 
d fays, © that having received the ſacraments 
ternal falyation, his happy ſoul was taken 
im this life, and, as piety leads us to believe, 
now placed win all the ſaints in heaven.“ 


un Kalendar, which he ought to have been, 
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u from their allegiance; and a ſolemn excom- rr hun 


cation pronounced againſt all WhO ſhould LX 
ler abet him in that character. Vet in ſpite YE 


n after. Such | perſeverance in bitterneſs by 


ve do not read of his having been put into a 


ac« 


Scotichr. 
I. ix. c. 63s 
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EETTER 40 Bower's p 8, and in 0 
XI. — —— 22 < the faine re 
ich Chriſt are to be worſhipped amd 
e ed.“ In his time there was à nationals 
cil held at Perth in the = way — — 
Pope's Legate : And fon after, a m 
came from Pope Honorius HL 'to all the'Bid 
of Scotland, by which, after having tc 
that, for want of a Metropolitan by w 
rity they might regularly hold pow @ 
cils, the canons were not duly obſeryed, 
many other abuſes 1 "therefor 

joins them to convene 1 
provincial councils, w he — 6 
be omitted. Jn conſequence of this mandate, 
upon receiving it, the Biſhops held a natior 
provincial council of allzthe Prelates in the H 
, wig in which they regulated the form of hi 
ing ſuch meetings, and enacted: That accent 
to the canons the church, a provincial cv 
ſhould be holden every year, at which all 
Biſhops, Abbots and Priors ſhould aſſiſt, to re 
late all eccleſiaſtical affairs: That at each cou 
one of the Biſhops ſhould be — dom 
eonſent, under he title of Conſer vatur, to 
inſtead of a Metropolitan, and who in that 
lity ſhould be empowered by the authority of 
council to puniſh all tranſgreſſors —_ the ſtatu 
That at each council the "Biſhops ſhould 
by turns, beginning with the Biſhop of 8. 
Crit. Fſſiy, drews, &c. Upon this new conceſſion of 
900009" Pope's, 1 D 


17 fi 


tions. 

1. The grant it by 
favour, as if the — k 1 not an inhe 
right, *. — of their Epiſcopal e | 


or $0OTLAND. 9 


in one another, and by mutual conſent to ap- LETTER 
int what they ſhould judge moſt conducive to XX. 
+ intereſts of that portion of the church, whe- Y 
it be called national or provincial, - that was - 
pmmitted to their charge. is was undeniably 

form in ancient times, when many ſuch. coun- 
were held, without the Pope's authority, and - 
jen without his knowledge: And his mandate 

this time was but an aſſumed conceſſion of au- 
rity to do, what, upon the primitive plan, our 
hops had authority enough of their own to do 
ithout it. If it ſhall be ſaid, in the Pope's be- 

, that his zeal rather deſerves commendation, 
thus rms - as it were, the ne ligence of 

Biſhops, ſtirring them up to their duty; 


tit be remembered that, as times then were, it 
u not very, ſafe for them to meddle even thus 
without his concurrence, leſt he ſhould raiſe 
damour againſt them, and fet aſide their au- 


ntative acts by the pretended plenitude of his 
wer, which was now become an object of al- 
aſt general awe and terror. 
. The Pope founds the reaſon of this conceſ- 
of his, on their want of a Metropolitan.— 
it what was this want owing to? The Arch- 
op of Vork had once claimed that title, whe- 
r juſtly or not, and the Pope had taken it from 
mn. Why did not his Holineſs, out of the ple- 
tide of his power, give them another, if a Me- 
politan was ſo neceſſary for holding councils 
V rectifying abuſes? Was it fair or kind in 
n to keep them fo long in an orphan or diſ- 
nted ſtate, even tho' he was willing to have 
n immediately depending upon himſelf, when 
vas ſo ſenſible of the inconveniencies attend- 
that dependance? But this is not all. For 
Q'q how 


= 
* 
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LETTER how can it be ſaid that they wanted a Meta 
XX. litan ? Where was now the remembrance of 
hat we find in our old hiſtorians of the Riſks 


fc pro? 
i manag 


Howe) 


of St. Andrews being the © primus or i oft 
e Scotorum Epiſcopus,“ the firſt 1 onal 
ſhop of Scotland? This title was. acknowledgy he year 
a hundred years before this time, even by ane in 
liſhman Nicholas, who, in a letter to Faun n of 
Goodall: then elect of St. Andrews, expreſsly calls the N ccat 


Introg. Ch, ſhop of that ſee the higheſt Biſhop of brate 


26 « Scots,” and from that precedence draws an 


aſt the Archbiſhop of Yorks ple, 1. 
gument againſt the Archbilbop of York's pl: 1.7 le 
— lad not this higheſt Biſhop, (Who, . dich v 
ſame Nicholas ſays, Was equal to an Archbiſhq wars in 
tho* „ the rudeneſs of the nation did not: kno hs, 
<« the uſe of the pall, ) power to convocate Mors, , 
brethren, either to occaſional meetings, or to MN con 
canonical ones, which were to be held at flag: -1::ti 
ſeaſons ? - 2 4 - 4 508 ther ma 

3. From the practice which followed upon thi under 
papal mandate it is evident, that the Pope n Mor 
made the Biſhops believe that a fixed Metro. (01 
litan was not eſſential to the conſtitution. of n was 
provincial council, but that every ſuch mee. ex 
might chuſe any one they pleaſed to preſide, u peculis 
der the new faſhioned name of Conſervator. ie cx 
we find that in the year 1420 William 110d "I ſc 
of Dumblaine, and in 1459 Thomas Biſnop i... 
Aberdeen acted in this capacity; from wich N imerou 
appears that the office was elective and amb. chom 
latory, and that the Pope's main view, with ne .... 
this pretence of care, had been to humble d ith, the 
<« higheſt Biſhop of the Scots, by putting bi te p 
on a level with the reſt of his brethren, leſt oppoſi 


ſnould at any time, like his neighbour of Cul. which 
terbury, turn too proud of his inherent * bt take 


d prove = ſome occaſions refractory and 
mNMAanz cable. ' * | | 

ITT ſuch as it was, our Biſhops took 
old of the Pope's conceſſion, and held a ſecond 
wtional council in virtue of it, ſome time after 
he year 1230 in the account of which, as pre- 
tagged in the chartulary of Moray, we have the 
mm of the Biſhop Conſervator's indicting or 


the mvocating the yearly council, / authoritate con- 
or U (rratoria”” as the act bears, by his conſerva- 
oy rial authority charging each Biſhop, in a par- 


jcular letter, to give his preſence at ſuch a place, 
which was commonly the convent of the Black 
nars in Perth) on ſuch a day with continuation 
f days, and to bring with him the Abbots and 
Mors, with proctors from the chapters, colleges 
nd convents of his dioceſe, there to treat of the 


ther matters as ſhould come before them. 

Under this King it was, that firſt the Domini. 
an Monks, and ſoon after them the Franciſcans 
nt footing in Scotland. The firſt of theſe or- 


pod extraction, who had ſignalized himſelf by 
| peculiar degree of zeal in preaching and ſoli- 
Ing expeditions againſt the Albigenſes. Theſe 
kople, ſo called from the dioceſe of Albi in the 
vuthern parts of France, where they were molt 
umerous, had imbibed the tenets of Berengari- 


N "oy k whom I fpoke of before, and had added to 
ble me peculiar doctrines which they are charged 


ith, the then greateſt of all hereſies, a contempt 
the Pope's authority, and a ſetting themſelves 
n oppoſition to that exceflive ſtretch of domini- 


It take upon me to determine the character of 


Qqz theſe 
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— 


formation of the ſtate of the church, and ſuch 


ers was inſtituted by a Dominic, a Spaniard of 


n which he was every where graſping at. I ſhalt 


| 
| 
| 
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LETTER theſe Albigenſes, who are held forth in a cc. 


* deſpicable light by the Popiſh party, and hn 2 pr 
another claſs of writers. magnify, " 
much, as an example worthy of -1mitation read th 
throwing off all eccleſiaſtical ſubjection what under v 
Neither does it much concern our preſent i co-te: 


uiry, whether Arnold of Breſcia, who was es and 
— at Rome in the twelfth century, or N 
mond the old Count of Tholouſe, who about d 
time was ruined in France, for ſtanding up 
gainſt the papal tyranny, were to be colmmends 
or not. My only reaſon for mentioning the 
bigenſes is, their having been the occaſion 
bringing this Dominic ſo much into the Pope 
favour, that in the year. 1216 he got his ond 
eſtabliſhed by Pope Honorius, notwithſtanding 
Pope Innocent's thirteenth Canon againſt adm 
ing any new orders, propoſed in the Lateran-co 
ci] the very year before. Theſe Monks are call 
Jacabint, = a houſe they had in the Rue 


Jacques in Paris, and Black Friars, from their br: tim 


bit. But the title they glory moſt in, is Ft pow 
canis or preaching Friars, from their order hav had 
been originally intended for the converſion of H one 
retics, in which they pretend to have been i the ſe 


nally zealous as well as fucceſsful ; and for whic 


reaſon, ſince ever that moſt horrid engine of Ae then 

tichriſtian barbarity has been eſtabliſhed upon tt 

plan laid by their Patron and Founder Domunu 

they have been entruſted with the ſole manag 

ment of it, and pride themſelves in being cal w;.,., 
ns of th 


the Fathers of the Inquiſition. They were'broug! 
into Scotland by William Malvoiſin Bi 

St. Andrews in the year 1230, and in 4 ts 
time obtained no leſs than fifteen convents in d 


ferent places of the country. The next * | 
: * rai 


er the d 
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cant or wa er called alſo Minorites LETTER 
d hen 2 profeſſion of extraordinary humility, came 
on the ſame Biſhop's invitation, and ſoon Wy 
ation ic-1d themſelves to a vaſt extent alſo. Their 
hate inder was Francis an Italian, born at Aſſiſe, 
eſent U co-temporary with Dominic, of whoſe auſte- 
was pes and mortifications the popiſh writers are ſo 
r chat they tell us, tho” the account borders 
bout thiWmnoſt upon blaſphemy, that the very marks of 
ng up Mr Saviour's wounds were imprinted miraculouſe 
Amend upon his hands and feet. Theſe two orders, 
r the io may be called twins of much the ſame age, 
caſion ere by their inſtitution tied down to perpetual 
e PopeWrerty, excluded from all property either private 
bis ord public, and allowed no ſubſiſtence but what 
anding ey could procure by daily begging. Yet they 
e no ſooner © ſettled any. where, than th 
iekly loſt fight of theſe reſtrictions, and of 
it humility and diſintereſtedneſs which their 
dation fo peremptorily enjoined, and in a 
rt time not only became the wealthieſt and 
jt powerful of all the monaſtic tribes, but like- 
* had ſuch frequent brawls and contentzons 
Ih one another about dignity and precedence, 
tt the ſeveral Princes and even the Popes them · 
mes many times found it a difficult matter ta 
& them within proper bounds.“ 


J am, &c, 


Whoever would know more of them, and of the various 
ys of that kind which filled this country of Scotland 
r the different deſignations of ictines, Ciſtercians, 
elites, Carthufians, &c. may conſult a moſt accurate ac- 
of them drawn up " the laird of Macfarlane, and pub- 
115 with Biſhop Keith's catalogue of the Biſhops of 
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Ac Alexander III 5 
ace. . He recovers. can 


Weſtern Iſles, and adds another Biſhoprick w ber te 
national Church——Struggles againſt the a 
ing of more Legates from Rome, but. in uai 
Various other Inſtances of Papal Oppreſj 
Untimely Death of Alexander III. 


1 as We 


A. P. 1249. N the death of Alexander II. his only i 
Alexander, then but in the eighth feat 


We mor 


his age, ſucceeded to the throne: At whole e * oa, 
Scotichron, ronation, we are told, there „„ a ho 
l..x-c- 2. peared an old man, with venerable * grey ta es 
o. Major, 4 it Mart 
b 4. c. n. Who, tho' a wild highlander, was genteelly dret * . 
in a ſcarlet cloak, and ſubmiſſively falling = 
his knees, addreſſed the young King with the i | 4 
lowing ſalutation in the Gaclle 3 5 "at. 
„ nach de Re Albin Alexander, Mac Alen en 4 
ce Mac William, MacHenry, MacDavid, Mach I ur 
* colm, Mac Duncan, &c. ; that is, Bien CATS 
«* on thee Alexander King of Scotland, lon By 4% 


* Alexander, fon of William, ſon of _— 
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bn of David,” &c. and ſo traced back the LETTER 
ealogy up to Fergus ſon of Ferchard, and XXI. 
him to the ſuppoſed founder of the firſt Wwe 
Gefan colony from Spain. This compliment 

xd by the old Seanachie has been laid hold of 

the abettors of our high antiquities, to prove 

r farourite point of the long ſucceſſion of 

ngs: But even this proof ſeems to ſtand on 
weak and fallacious ground. That it was 
genealogy the man deſigned to give, is evident; 
whether of Kings or not, we cannot ſay. In 

liſt he gave, we know there are ſome who 

came to the throne, Beatrix, for ' inſtance, 

ther to Duncan, and Henry, father to Willi- 

1: And numbers were omitted who either 

re of the collateral line, as the chriſtian Do- 

din the firſt race, and the great Gregory in 
ſecond, or who left no iſſue, as Edgar and 

firſt Alexander. So that nothing can be 

ide of this long ſcroll of names but a vain 

of anceſtry, which we are ſur& the beggar 

las well as the King, and which would have 

it the Seanachie only a few more Macs and a 

tle more ſtretch of memory to have carried 

to the flood or beyond it, like the attempt 

de by a curious gentleman in the laſt cen- 

to carry up the pedigree of the Urquharts of 


* the a 
5 


ad marty to Noah. | 
„r King's reign was, as minorities for the 
ch the r part are, at firſt a little troubled by the 
„tions of the Nobles about the public ma- 
rd nent: But theſe contentions by degrees ſub- 
Mach and his government, which laſted thirty 


a years, turned out to be as conſpicuous as 


Bleib p 
d. on any of his predeceſſors had been. He re- 
| kred the Weſtern Iſles from the Kings of 


Norway 


XI. before Malcolm Canmore's acceſſion, and 
WV conquered the Iſle of Mann, which till cher 
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who had kept poſſeſſion of chem f. 


wrick \ 
the ile 
ll tir 


for 'a long time been under” a ſucceſſion ff 
Kings of its wn. This enlafgement oft 
brought an addition of another — 
dur nati church who, as long as pitch 
ſtood on the footing of public eſtabliſhment it 
his ſeat in our. Epiſcopal college = the — 
Biſhop of Sodor or the Iſles.T But when 

was rent from the crown of Scotland, te 


* This hade ide of Miri, which is almiot eddy v 


to all the three of Scotland, England, and l eos to 

had fallen into the of the Norwegians about the tin q Leg 
Beth's uſurpation: For in an old chronicle of the Ki Biſho 
ann, publi Camden aloog with his Bina 


200 a Godred ſon of Syrric reigning in Mann in to) 
upon his death in 5953 Crovan making bimſelf 
ter of it, in whoſe poſteri poſſeſſion . 
acknowledgement of the ve of Nor ways nA 
that Alexander recovered it crown, to Whi 
ſeems it had belonged, ue hes ever ſince the union pd 
kingdoms under Kenneth MacAlpin. His furher, the 
tells us, had prepared a great fleet for ſu ir dee 
iſles, but died in a fever, in an iſland called Kerwaray, bd 
he could put his deſign into execution. From this time it 
mained ſubject to our Kings for near a hpndred years, till 4 
liam Montague, who pretended ſome relation to the old 
wegian race, raiſed a body of Engliſh ſoldiers, and drove 
Scots out of it ; e en Were ul 
terpriſe, was obliged wo pledg ge his conqueſt, with all the 
of it, to Anthony 2 iſhop of Durham for en yur 
GEE NGA IN © Ante WIR 8 4 
z WNOmN I Od IT tor A um money to 
7 8 and an beheaded for ah 
it Oy into the hands of Henry IV. who had lately ſeized 
' Engliſh crown. Henry then beſtowed it with the title ok \ 
on his favourite Henry Piercy Earl of Northumberland, 
his being killed in the civil wars of theſe times, he next gi 
ei Stanley, predeceſſor to the Earls of Derby: f 
/ P 


ly it con! 


Y of Athi 


grick was alſo. divided. a 
he iſles had a Biſnop of their own, who for XXI. 
ns time had his cathedral in Icolmkill : And www 

Engliſh Biſhop of Mann was made ſuffragan 
the 1 — of York, but has never yet 
uinec een 
rhament. f 
in the eleventh year of Alexander the Third's 
im, the Pope's nuncio Pontius came to York, 
| cited the Prelates of Scotland to attend him 
ne. But the King taking this citation to be 
rogatory to his royalty, and an invaſion on the 
erties of the kingdom, put a ſtop to it, by ap- 
wing to the Pope. In the year 1266 the Car- 
pl Legate Ottobon wrote from London to 
Biſhops of Scotland, demanding payment of 
r merks from every pariſh- church, and ſix 
m every cathedral — the kingdom, in 
ne of procuration money: Which the King at 
|, by the advice of his clergy, forbade to be 
id, but-ſoon after, by ſome perſuaſion or other, 
ded fo far to Ottobon's demand as to allow 


x pence of every merk to be paid to him, and 
pence to another Cardinal Hubert, notwith«. 
ding the appeal he had made to Rome againſt 

h demands, fix years before. For, ſays my 
or, © as long as the and the clergy 
were unanimous, they manfully defended their 


nights: Wann being by dame evil, 


it continued wihour nomad of towards the end of | 
gee) „chat it came 2 A marriage into the Scottiſh fa- 
h of Athol, ' who enjoyed the property of a great part of i it, 
[the ſovereignty of the whole, undet the title of Kings in 
n for about a hundred yeats, when for reaſons of ſtate the 
. 232 the r e bur left the private property in 


«hon, 
. 0 minded 
R x 
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XII. .* the church matters were not ſo well cated 


Scotichron. 
lib, x-C. 22. 
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« minded counſellors alienated from the c a7 
„Let when the King and they were reconcil 
„ again, they went more advifedly to work. 
<« For foon after this there came a meſſage ²ꝗ 
ce the Legate deſiring the King's leave to md an. 
« his viſitation thro' Scotland, which the ther 
“ upon conſultation. held with the clergy, x 
& remptorily refuſed,” The hiſtorians fpeak 
riouſly of the King for thus altering his condy 


in theſe matters; tho'- it is probable, he had H. H 
ficient reaſons for ſo doing. He had no deu ending 
heard of the diſturbance which Becket had mi ludes 
in England; and in cafe af a rupture with ers t 


reſpect to the 


Romiſh ſee, he was not ſure how ſteadily i form 
clergy would ftand by bim againſt the Pope, WF peat 3 
that he was obliged to act cautiouſly, and acconif gatior 
modate himſelf as well as he could to the fever the |: 
diſpoſitions of men and times. Such was the infant 
tuation which crowned heads then ſtood in, wi the 
urch, that, for the peace of their pr 
kingdoms, they durſt hardly venture either to 
ſtrain or patronize the clergy to any great 
gree, but were obliged to alter their manageme 
as tempers altered, and according to the humou 
of the ſeveral FO had to deal with. of C: 
In the year 1268 alt the Biſhops of Scotlaqpetiſm 
were fummoned by Ottobon to appear vein 


him within fourteen days after Faſter, to-boldſÞtucr 
council with him in any place where he plea be, o 
This was arbitrary in the extreme, and probab peric 


deſigned in revenge for the 1 having fahren 
merly forbidden him acceſs into ingd 

However the Biſhops deputed Richard Bilbop Of 
Dunkeld and Robert of Dumblaine in their name fat 
and the other clergy the Abbot of Dunfermiſ being 


— 
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4 the Prior of Lindores, to attend the Legate, Er TER 
u to take care that nothing ſhould paſs in their XXI. 
ſence to their : prejudice. Mr. Collier ſays that. 
ge was held at London, and that beſides 
de Engliſh Prelates, the Biſhops of Wales, Ire- b. p.474. 
had and Scotland were preſent at it. He ſays 
ther that the Canons then made were of great 
uthority, and that notwithſtanding the change at 
10n, many of them are ſtill in force, 

xd make part of the Engliſh Canon law at this 
wy. He has not indeed particulariſed what theſe 
anding Canons are, nor can we ſuppoſe that he 
cludes in that number the firſt of them, which 

lers that © the Prieſts ſhall be perfect in the 

form of the ſacrament of baptiſm, and ſhall re- 

peat and expound it frequently to their congre- 

rations on Sundays, that ſo in caſe of neceſſity 

the laity may be in condition to baptize an 
infant.“ It is much to be queſtioned whether 
| the records we have of any ancient council, 
ier provincial or general, can furniſh an inſtance 
{ ſuch a latitudinarian proviſion as is here made 
r the laity in general, and under the character 
i laity to baptize, in any caſe and on any occa- 

n whatever. The great diſpute between Cypri- 

of Carthage and Stephen of Rome about the 
wtiſm adminiſtered by Heretics, does not touch 
bis point in the leaſt, For theſe heretics, of 

atever denomination, either were, or pretended 
d be, of the clergy: And we never read of any 
q perſon, ſimply as ſuch, and without any pre- 

aon to the clerical character in ſome part of it 

other, either in right claiming, or in fact ex- 
lng, this privilege of the miniſterial office. 
oy far theſe Heretics, upon leaving the church 
being thrown out of it, retained their former 

R r 2 powers, 
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IndrewW 

XXI. way as to make their ſacramental adminiſtra. M 
valid, is another queſtion, and has no cone ch 
with the complexion of the preſent Canon. M tithne 
it is as clear as any thing that hiſtory has han Nvnpeti 
ed down to us, that baptiſm was never adm ent IV 
tered, even among Heretics, but by thoſe v whic 

| rofeſſed to be in orders, thro? . hands rn har 
in whatever manner theſe orders were conferre N convei 
And this ſeems to be the firſt time that an eme v 
and avowed attempt was made to throw this N ected, 
of the ſacred. function into unauthorized hand eition 
even under the plea of neceſſity; tho? it * nos an 
been formally introduced by the ROY terbo. 
both into doctrine and practice. | Durir 
-But be in this what may, and whatever fall ect of 
thought of theſe Engliſh Canons now-a-days, melir 
own hiſtorians all agree that, when the Scotiſ ons 
deputies brought home. a copy of theſe acts, ofMinlelf, 
church unanimouſly rejected them with this dec cis the 
ration, ** that they would acknowledge no en fo 
* tutes but ſuch as proceeded either from Magland 


4 Pope or from a general council.” By this pe w. 
claration they ſcreened themſelves from the ul his 
fitions of the Legate and the pretenſions of iſh! for | 
Englih church. But they ſoon had — tording] 
feel the effects of thus ſubmiſſivel Fung u Upon t 
ſelves up to the Pope's. perſonal | 
late Pope Urban IV. had made a i | 
* every Biſhop on his election ſhould travel 
6 Rome for conſecration ;** a practice which 
been - fooliſhly begun long ago, under a pretet 
of devotion, and was now enforced as an ind 
penſible duty. It happened that about this ti 
there were no fewer than five ſees vacant in A Bi 
land, Roſs, Brechin, Aberdeen, a — palld fi 
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ndrew's. Of theſe the elects of the firſt four, LETTER 
„ Matthew for Roſs, William for Brechin, XXI. 
uch Benham for Aberdeen, and Nicoll. for. 
thneſs went to Rome, where by reaſon of a | 
mpetition for the papacy on the death of Cle. 

ent IV. they were kept depending two years, 

| which time the King kept the revenues in his 

un hands, and the vacant dioceſes ſuffered great 
convenience. The ele&- of Brechin died at 

jome without conſecration, he of Caithneſs was 

jetted, and at laſt upon the ending of the com- 

tion in favour of Gregory X. the elects of 

Roſs and Aberdeen were conſecrated by him at 

tterdo. | 

During this vacancy at Rome, William Wiſhart 

jet of Glaſgow was poſtulated® to ſucceed Biſhop 

meline at St, Andrews, who hearing of the 

Inſions about the papacy, would not go to Rome 

inſelf, but ſent his agents to ſolicit his cauſe. 

is the Pope reſented fo highly, that had it not 

ken for the interceſſion of Prince Edward of 

land who was then at Rome, and whom the 

Fope was not willing to diſoblige, Wiſhart had 

it his election. But at laſt a licence was grant- 

| for his conſecration at home, which was ac- 

[dingly performed at Scoon in the year 1273. 

Upon this Wiſhart's promotion, Abbot Bower 

ks a very ſenſible reflection, “ that it was by 

many thought a wonderful thing that a man of 
Wichart's great reputation, who was Arch- | 
deacon of St. Andrew's, Ele& of Glaſgow, Scotichr. 
Chancellor of the kingdom, and either Rector |: * 48. 
or Prebendary of no fewer than twenty two _ 


A Biſhop is ſaid to be pofulated, inſtead of elected, when he 
called from one ſee to another. 


„ churches 


\ 
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LETTER *© churches, ſhould have the ambition to © 
XXI. © the fee of St. Andrews too.“ And he tell, 
V afterwards that this was one reaſon. why his { 
met with ſuch hindrance at Rome. Indeed d 
practice of holding a plurality of benefices with, 
growing to a ſcandalous height, and was loud red 
complained of, even in theſe corrupted times, 
The Popes iſſued out Bull after, Bull againſt 
tho”, as enen * * own conduct, nat 
much out of hatred to the practice in general, 
to keep the poſſeſſion of ſuch a lucrative pri 
lege in their own hands: And this it was that is gde: 
couraged the baſe practice in others, notwi 
ſtanding all the great ſhew of repeated 
the contrary. bt 
Soon after Gregory's promotion to the pannce 
chair, he called a general council to meet 
Lyons in the year 1274, to which, by an age 
ment in a ſynod at Perth, all our Bille exct 
thoſe of Dunkeld and Moray were appointed 
go. The holding of ſuch meetings was now Mee 
come very frequent; and every Pope almoſt c 
—_ lenged the honour of calling one, when 
[- where he pleaſed. The old writers of the chu 
ii complained much of the Emperor Conſtamii x cc ra 
for haraſſing the Biſhops with attending coun 
after council at his pleaſure, and delolating N beors 
ſeveral churches by drawing off cheir BilkopsBMhufne! 
ſuch diſtances. And yet the deſign | of m ariſtis 
councils, howeyer they were managed, 
have been quite within the ſphere of aun ot 
buſineſs, to ſettle the faith, or regulate the M all 
cipline, or eſtabliſh the communion of the churMrithou 
But now the face of things was changed: Mine f 
the main intention of ſuch aſſemblies was to 
grandize the ſee of Rome, and confirm the 


p 
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yery grand as well as numerous, there being 
ent in it, two Patriarchs, fifteen Cardinals, five 
;dred Biſhops, a thouſand Abbots and Priors, 
fides the Emperor of Greece, the King of 
ce, and many other Princes. There was a 
of union packed up in it, between the Greek 
Latin church: But as it flowed entirely from 
tical motives, and was artfully managed on 
\ ſides, it was but of ſhort duration. Por the 
recks, immediately on the breaking up of the 
ncil, retracted all that had been done on their 
and aſſerted their ancient and original inde- 
wence. There was a regulation likewiſe made 
n reſpect to the holders of pluralities, and 
r reſtrictions laid on. the Mendicants or beg- 
g Friars, . But all this came to nothing. For 
pluraliſts made a ſhift to evade the council's 
dee, and the mendicants bought off the reſtric- 
u with large ſums of money paid into the 
e's coffers. Indeed this ſeems to have been 
principal defign of the meeting, under pre- 
t of raiſing ſupplies for the Holy War. For 
firſt ſubject of diſcuſſion was, © that all con- 
Kors ſhould urge their penitents to aſſiſt that 
bfineſs with their wealth and riches, that every 
chriſtian, of whatever ſex or quality, ſhould 
bor ſix years contribute a penny to it, under 
jun-of excommunication, and that the tenth 
r all eccleſiaſtical benefices in Chriſtendom. 
fthout exception ſhould be given to it for the 
ane ſpace.” Accordingly the next year the 
e ſent a nuncio into Scotland to collect theſe 


wer by ſubjecting all claims of whatever kind, LETTER 
«moral as well as ſpiritual, to his ſovereign de- XXI. 
mination. This council of Lyons, we are told, wv 


ts, who ſettled a table of taxations upon be- lib. ch. is. 
pO | 
E | neſices p. 195+ 


'I.FTTER nefices to ſerve, for a rule in after times. Th 
XXI. man's name, it is ſaid, was Bagimont, and fte 
him that table of taxations has been called 3. 


were uſed, as was often the caſe, to raiſe the yal 


AD. 1286. hope of his once flouriſhing family, and but 
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mont's Roll, by which the value of every benefg 
was known, and paid for accordingly at the cou 
of Rome. But Dr. Nicholſon thinks this is onl 
a feigned name, and that Bagimont r Roll aman 
us, may be the ſame, by a ſmall variation 
ſound, with Ragman's Roll among the Enyli 
But whoever was the author of this valuatt 
it continued a ſtanding impoſition upon the 1 
tion as long as the Pope's dominion kept up 
it, tho” it procured this ad vantage, under d 
preſſure of ſuch a burden, that when endeave 


of the church-livings, on purpoſe to increaſe t| 
profits of the court of Rome, appeals were mat 
to this roll as a fixed ſtandard, and every enlarg 
ment above it was declared criminal by the la 
of the land. % 1 1 65 
This was among the laſt eccleſiaſtical tranſ 
tions of Alexander the third's reign, which foc 
after began to be ſadly clouded with 'domelt 
misfortunes, By his queen Margaret, daughter 
Henry the Third of England, he had had t 
ſons and a daughter. But firſt his Queen die 
Then his ſecond ſon David. And not long i 
ter his eldeſt ſon Alexander, who had lat 
married a daughter of the Earl-of Flanders, v 
cut off without iſſue in the flower of his age. 
His daughter Margaret too, whom che had m 
ried to the King of Norway's eldeſt ſon, did 1 
long ſurvive her brothers, and left only one 
fant daughter behind her. But this was not 
worlt : The good King himſelf,” now the 01 


dime of life, having with a view to ſecure LEITER 
264 p » ſucceſſion, married a ſecond wife, was? with- XXI. 
led 2.008 hear after, moſt unfortunately killed by a 
her BS) from his horſe at Kinghorn, in the forty 
* poear of his age, and thirty ſeventh of his 
lis n ond" : A man no way inferior to the greateſt 
oll amor bis predeceſſors either in public or private life, 
Aan one whoſe untimely death was juſt matter of 
Engi irerſal lamentation on a double account; ſince 
lune ot only deprived the nation of a moſt worth 
\ the „ deſervedly revered Sovereign, but likewiſe 
ned a door to thoſe terrible calamities which, 
near forty years continuance, brought it to 
E very brink of deſtru tion. 58 
8 * $$ I am, &c, 3 
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t N the death of Alexander III. Mar | 
f grand-child, Princeſs, and commonly calle 
the Maiden of Norway, tho' a mere infant, u 
looked upon as his ſucceſſor : And. ſix Reger 
were appointed to act during her minority, 
treaty of marriage was alſo concluded betwee 
the eldeſt” ſon of Edward King of England, a 
the young; Scottiſh Queen, who was now {et 
for, to 10 fl the throne of her beloved grand. 
ther. But being of a delicate conſtitution, | 
A. P. i299. died on her paſſage to Scotland; and the amb: 


ſadors bad the mortification to bring * in 
OI 


Od 


LETTFR 
XXII. 


WY patriotic ſpeech, but concealed his reſentment 
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time the vaſſal King Baliol, either thro? his 01 


< poſterity ſhould remember with- gratitude,” 
Edward was not pleaſed with the freedom of u 


the time, and went on with the buſineſs: Add aſſe 
to give the greater colour of equity to => mted | 
cedure, he conſulted the moſt learned e yortuni 
both at home and abroad upon the fubjeRt-- ” I” 


in this he did not act with all the candour ti 
was neceſſary. For as, by virtue of his truſt, Mom tb 
had the ſole title of propoſing the queſtion, 4 
took care always to clog it with the aſſertion 
his own ſuperiority, without the leaſt notice 
that ſuperiority having been diſowned on the ar 
ſide, or renounced on 2 other. Accordingly 
find the anſwers returned by theſe civilians 
hampered. by this reſtricting allegation of Ki 
ward's, that tho? for the moſt part they appe 
in favour of the proximity, which was the Bruex Aon | 
plea, yet they all conclude with this condition iht la 
clauſe E. the “ Fief's following the practice Mail 
** the ſuperior dominion.” In conſequence 

this opinion, and after an affected delay of ſonic ſtat 


years, Edward gave ſentence in favour of Balio ct of 
and appointed him to ſucceed to the crown e muc 
Scotland, and to hold it of him as ſupreme Lo it to 
Againſt this jentence Bruce and his friends . Id of 


monſtrated as vigorouſly as they cauld, and fm or 
ters were as confuſed as ever. But in à ſhouprece 


weakneſs, or by reaſon of the divided ſtate « 
the nation, was forced to yield himſelf up to Bl 
ward, who ſent him priſoner to London, and ity ove 
a little while, at the Pope's interceſſion, dilmi 


ſed him to France, where he ſpent the remaindqfzt wa 
of his days in a private condition. ble ba 
All this . time __ other competitor Robe ſaid, 


8 Bru 
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zuce was keeping up his claim the beſt way he LETTER 
ud: And upon his death in the year 1295, XXII. 
is fon Robert contended for his father's right, 
ad aſſerted his title to the crown, but was pre- 
rented by death likewiſe, before a favourable op- 
prtunity offered. At laſt his ſon, the brave and 
rmnowned Robert Bruce, being joined by fuct of 
is countrymen as wiſhed to reſcue the nation 
fom that miſerable ſtate of flavery to which it 

ſubjected, and having with undaunted cou- 

ge fought his way thro' innumerable difficulties, 
ſolemnly crowned at Scoon, on the twen 

enth of March 1306, with the hearty appla 
the greateſt and beſt part of the kingdom. 

[ ſhall not enter into the merits of this impor- 
nt and much agitated controverſy, nor take up- 
n me, after ſo many able pens have been employ- 
uon both ſides of it, to determine where the 
ght lay. All my deſign in offering this ſhort 
rail of ſuch a critical era in our civil hiſtory, 
ito open up, if poſſible, ſome diſtin& view of 
be ſtate of the church, which in ſuch a long 
nt of contention and debate, could not fail to 
e much perplexed and confuſed likewiſe. Nor 

it to be expected that the ſentiments or con- 
ut of the clergy would be unanimous or uni- 
m on the occaſion. The event was new and | 
Iprecedented, without any precept in ſcripture, 
dy example in hiſtory, any Canon of the church 
rect them. Here was no inſurrection againſt - 
de Sovereign, nor pretenſions to popular autho- 
ty over them, no mention of, becauſe no room 
r, forteiture or abdication, or any thing tending 
ut way: But the throne fairly empty by a vi- 
ble hand of providence, and two heirs, as may 
aid, of undetermined titles claiming to _ 

T 
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wed b 
XXII. called, both unwilling. and incapable to med diy tc 
n ſuch an intricate affair, and the powerful the 
biter, to whom the matter was referred, ang co 
in ſuch a manner as could neither be thore e wer: 
approved nor ſucceſsfully reſiſted. It was no VN] were 
der that men, and conſcientious men too, ſhouliſh Eng! 
when left to their own opinions, fee thing in n perm 
ferent points of view, and think themſelves at dis { 
their f 


vos conſiſtently enough with character, to 
in their ſeveral ſtations accordingly.” - Hence e me 
find ſome of our Biſhops — BalioWcir con: 

and even ſwearing f to Edward: Others All thi 


V them as ſtrenuous for Bruce's right, and ſuſſeſ iin we! 
| ing in his cauſe. The Biſhop of St. Andrew! knew 
| Fraſer, was ſo grieved- at ſeeing his chunt e Scot 
| thraldom, that he retired to France, / leaving WW Englar 
procuratory with two of his chaplains to ſupp s to fi 
his abſence in all affairs of eccleſiaſtical cogni his int 
| ance, by whoſe authority, and under the prot care 
tion of that mirror of true patriotiſm the ineo t, and 
parable WALLACE, who acted for a while as ble re 
vernor of the realm, all the Engliſh clergy wil churc 
in the dioceſe of St. Andrews were ejected, a ject, w 
natives put in their room. His ſucceſſor. L eier tl 
berton was at firſt in Edward's good graces, bl Andrey 
being ſuſpected of favouring the Bruce's cal. took 
he was thrown into priſon, where he lay till H ately 
ward's death. Robert Wiſhart Biſhop of -Gigyaty of 
gow, for his bold ſpeech at Norham, and ReagiFctore | 
adherence to Bruce, was taken priſoner by Yung ag 

ward and ſent up to London, where he was kl 
in confinement under very hard ulage for mani ren 
years. So was Marcus Biſhop of the Ifles, v theng 
had been employed in many foreign negonaton.... - 
and been Chancellor of the kingdom, FR Don. 

5 ˖ 
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ted by Edward; for is love to his country, and LETTER | 
plity to him whom he thought his lawful Prince.” XXII. 
u the other hand Biſhop Cheyne of Aberdeen, 
ing connected with the Cumines, who at that 

we were the moſt powerful family in Scotland, 

were all enemies to Bruce, was forced to fly 
England when their affairs turned low, but 

p permitted by Robert Bruce to return, and poſ- 

& his ſee in peace“. Thus were they divided 

their ſentiments, - and no inference with reſpect 

he merits of the cauſe can well be drawn from 

ir conduct. | 1 | 

All this time the Pope was not idle. Applica- 

ns were made to him from both fides; and he 

ll knew how to manage all to his own ends. 
be Scots, being grievouſly oppreſſed by Edward,  _ * 
England, ſent deputies to Rome, with inſtruc- * | 

s to ſupplieate the Pope for relief, by means 

his interpoſition: In which inſtructions they 

care to magnify the antiquity of their ſettle- 

nt, and earlineſs of their converſion by the ve- 

able relics of St. Andrew, by which means 

church of Scotland, they ſay, became ſub- 

ject, without any intermediate metropolitan, to 

feter the Prince of the church, and to bleſſed 

Andrew his brother.“ The Pope Boniface 

Ml. took hold of this  ſupplication, and ſent im- 

ately to Edward, telling him that the ſove- 

duty of Scotland belonged to the church, and 

refore enjoined him to forbear further pro- 

Wing againſt that people. Our - hiſtorian Bi- 


lt is reported, that on his return home, and out of joy 
be was received into the King's favour, he applied all the 
daf his ſee, which during his abſence had accreſced to a 
Werable ſum, towards building the {tately bridge over the 
Don. (Bp. Keith's caralague, p. 65.) © 
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LETTER ſhop Leſlie, to ſet off the Pope's \authorigy.d 
XXII. more, tells us that “ Edward, after much dans 
=* done to us, being prohibited by Pope e e in 
« face from further diſtreſſing à nation t to 

* had never been ſubject to any foreign N cle: 

Hiſt, b. ai, deſiſted from his fury. But the Engliſh hi 
v. 96- torians repreſent the matter otherwiſe, They li 
us that both Edward and his nohility were mu ber had 
diſguſted at the Pope's” meſſage, and wrote ba to f 

to him in vindication of Edward's claim, and 

beſeech his Holineſs not to meddle more in d ch to 

Collier, matter. When theſe letters came to Rome, ah 
d. v. p. agb. bearing a ſhew of argument in defence.of Ind mig 
' ward's uſurpation, they were anſwered by à moral 
confutation, which the Scotichronicon has ee twen 

ſerved verbatim, under the title of © The proc e head 

| of Baldred Biſſet againſt the - ions of f 

Scotichron, *© King of England.” But the Pope being chou 


3 this time entangled in a conteſt with the Lil in per 
| of France, and not willing on that account to d nar: 
oblige the King of England alſo, diſmiſſed ii | 

Scottiſh commiſſioners, after a long and expeſſſſnce of 


five ſtay at Rome, with great promiſes of ſavo more 
when he ſhould ſee it convenient. However, nd 
withſtanding of the Pope's coldneſs, and in ii bo ſome 
of all oppolition either from foreign force or pes in 
meſtic treachery, it pleaſed heaven at laſt to bp" 
Robert Bruce, now in the thirty-ſecond year e * ope 
his age, to the throne of his anceſtors.” And d 
in maintaining his title, for the firſt year or t 
he was worſted in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes by the E 
liſh party, and obliged to fly from place to pl 
to fave his life, yet by the divine ' bleſſing up 
his own undaunted ſpirit, and the unwearied {it 
dineſs of his faithful friends, matters were by « 
grees brought into ſuch an appearance of {et 

| TOY | me 


t to the crown is aſſerted by all 

et the nation was not fully in peace. The 
agli, not willing to part with the poſſeſſions 
hey had lately ſeized in Scotland, and being fret- 


Biſhops 


obert's ſucceſſes, were ſtill in arms and on the 
uch to diſturb his reign, and tumble him, if 
ofible, from the throne. But all their attempts 
ind mighty boaſts were blown into air by the 
emorable battle of Bannockburn, where upon 
de twenty fifth of June 1314, Robert Bruce, at 
he head of thirty thouſand men, gave an entire 
eat to the Engliſh of more than a hund- 
td thouſand, commanded by their King Edward 
Lin perſon, who ſhamefully fled among the firſt, 
nd narrowly eſcaped falling into the victor's 
tands, This deciſive "rakg — the indepen- 
lence of Scotland, and fixed the crown without 
uy more diſpute upon Robert's head. And now 


he face of affairs was changed. The Engliſh, 
d in o ſome years before had ſcornfully reefted the 
xe or epe's interpoſition in behalf of the Scots, were 
to br glad to have recourſe to him for dende 


te Pope immediately diſpatched a Legate into 
And thiWctland with orders to the Scots © to deſiſt from 
troubling England, till he had heard the queſ- 
tions in agitation between them, and been in- 
formed of the right which Edward claimed to 


awered, His Holineſs could not be ignorant 
of the ſtate of the affair, which had been fully 
cleared up by the - Scottiſh commiſſioners at 
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nt, that in the year 1310, four years after his LET Tux 
wronation, a national council was held at Dun- XXII. 
x in which, among other acts, r . 


4 to ſee their King's honour thus ſullied by 


the ſuperiority of Scotland.” To this Robert 


Þ et. Rome 
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LeaTER Rome ſome years before, and em che lee 
XXII. „ber how ſaucily then the Elite. ether « 
wwyw © all reaſonable offers of peace, fo that mow wh wbulent 


cc it had pleaſed heaven to proſper the £ "th ſition ( 
« arms in maintaining their juſt liberties, he mu it was 
be excuſed to proſecute his advantage, and ung of 


6 let the preſent favourable o flip offferounce 
« of his hands.“ The Legate taking this and - at 
as an unpardonable inſult on his-maſter's auth Our cc 
— rt the kingdom under an inte, 2 | 
departed | er fort 
This is the account which our on hiſtoria ch. B 


give of this affair. But the Engliſh writer p ouded. 
another face on it. They tell us that che Fo obert 
excommunicated Robert for breaking his dee 
of homage to the King of England, and that iffnderwe! 
a ſecond Bull he charged him, a other oil 
fences, with tearing | bis letters and bis publ 
reſpect to his nuncios, for which o he hop Spe 

orders him to be — words, . 
One thing is certain, that neither the [King a viſdor 
the nation at this time paid any regard to-t F no per 
Pope's threats. For the King went on, in llmeared 


April 6, Own way, to diſtreſs the Engliſh: And ſoon ast inſtances 


3 nobility wrote that famous letter. tw the Po 


John XXII. in which they again aſſert their indien of th 
pendence, from the old topic of their antiquſ vent of 
and priority of ſettlement, when compared wind, v, 
the Engliſh, and boldly declare their reſolution: ween th 
. pho amr Ac ro. whom |} 
opponents, at the ſame time begging to be 1Wninority 
ſtored to his Holineſs's good graces, and prom There 
ing all reaſonable obedience to the Apoſtolic ſefrning 
This letter, we are told, was well received, s Wh: is a 
contained ſuch flattering profeſſions of 2 aled R 
ſubmiſſion to 888 however bravely it in ed b 


"FE 
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he leaſt token of fubjection to England. But, I. Er TRA 
whether owing to the Pope's mediation, or to the XXII. 
wbulent ſtate of affairs in England on the de. 
wftion of Edward II. and ſucceſſion. of his ſon, 
bit was that a peace was made up, and the ung 
Ing of England folemnly and by a fi deed 
mounced — 2912 his father and. 
nnd-father ggled ſo long to ſupport. 
Our country now began to fool the bleſſings of 
aternal peace and order both in church and ſtate, 
er forty years of ſad tumult and confuſion in 
oth, But this ſunſhine did not continue long un- 
wuded. For within two or three years King A. p. 1329. 
Robert died, of a diſeaſe contracted by the in- | 
redible fatigues and bodily hardſhips which he 
nderwent in proſecution of his title, in the 
Ay fifth year of his age, and twenty third from 
lis public coronation, whoſe character Archbi- 
hop Spotſwood has emphatically given in few 
rds, that © he was a King of incomparable 
* wiſdom and valour, whoſe worth and virtue 
no pen can expreſs.“ And indeed his wiſdom 
apeared in his very laſt moments, as in other 
mſtances of important advice, ſo eſpecially in 
ly contriving to ſend the brave Douglas 
ut of the country, on the honourable employ- 
rent of carrying the King's heart to the Holy 
Land, with a view to prevent any emulation be- 
teen that great man and Sir Thomas Randolph, 
dom he appointed regent during his ſon's 
anority. | 4 + s Nr 
There is one thing in our public hiſtory con- 
ming him, which I cannot well account for.— 
le is always, in all catalogues of our Kings, 
alled Robert the Fir/t, and it appears, as ob- 
kred by an Engliſh writer, from one of his pub- Nich. Scots 
112 — 


© 
: 
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' 1tTTER lic deeds in which he calls Alexander III e 0; 


or 

XXII. © predeceſſor laſt deceaſed,” that he dd e of 

V reckon John Baliol among the Kings of Stem ark 

Now it is certain that, upon this principle, M, wt 

grand- father Robert was the immediate heir the in 

Alexander, and upon his death his fon Nobert ca 

this Robert's father, ſucceeded to the title. 'F even 

allowing Baliol to have been King, and, as e tho 

ſaid, to have forfeited his title by his ignomim ln this 

ous ſubjection to Edward, yet both the elder Nin Sco 

berts were alive at that time, and the young Rod fo re 

bert could have no pretenſion to the crown WU the 1 

they lived. If it ſhall be ſaid, that none of e title c 

could aſſume the title of King till they Engl 

| crowned, which none of them was but the In, aga 
| Robert, this contradicts both preſent law and p theirs. 
BY ſent ptactice, which agree that, as the conſh of 
= | tion admits of no vacancy of the throne, the rary v 
neal heir is King even before coronation; il ninth 

which cafe this Robert would not be the anus 

but either the third or ſecond, of the name. Iriſh, 

take notice of this, not with a view to--dileuli day 

the point, which is neither neceſſary nor ealhcavou: 

but only to obſerve that there may have been. But 


variations in the conſtitution, and may be pee to, 
liarities in the regal ſucceſſion which cannot f 
fully explained, nor altogether adjuſted t at 
modern form. It has been ſaid too, that both N Scott 
grand-father Robert, who was the original con 
petitor, and his ſon Robert, either dropped the , wrot: 
title, or ſurrendered it to Edward, for which re into 
ſon it would ſeem they are excluded” from d 
royal liſt. But if it was ſo, it would appear fro 
what followed, that a tacit acquieſcence, or even He ta 
an actual reſignation, was not at that time reckogy® 
ed ſufficient to forecloſe the next heir's nigh | 
y 
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, which, whether we conſider the importance 
he intricate ſcene itlelf,. or the . ſtriking merit, 
the capital actor in it, I believe no Scotſman. 
me eee * 
5 pay ts of admiration upon it. 
ing's time flouriſhed our coun . 
— Dunſe,* fo famous a ſchool 
{ſo renowned for his acuteneſs in —— 
it the Romiſſi writers have | dignified him with 
title of Doctor Subtilis, the Subtile Dodtor, and 
+ Engliſh, on account of his fame, would have 
1, againſt all ility, to be a coun | 
theirs. There had been before him ſeveral 
hers of the name of Scott, well known in the 
7 world, eſpecially John Scott Erigena in 
mth century, and the accurate chronologer 
anus Scotus in the twelfth, both of whom 
lrih, under pretence of their iſland being in 
ſe days called Scotia, and the people Scots, 
leavour to rob us of, and challenge as their 
But this John Duns Scotus they pretend no 
|: to, and leave that honour to be debated 
inſt us by the Engliſh. Beſides him, and 
thout any difpute, our country produced a Da- 
Scott in the time of our King David, who 
u hiſtoriographer to the Emperor Henry V. 
| wrote the hiſtory of that Emperor's expedi- 
| into Italy againſt Pope Paſchal : and a Mi- 
| Scott in the time of Alexander III. a curi- 


* He taught at Oxford, Paris, Cologne, and it is re- 
ad that at Oxford, thirty thouſand pupils attended his lec- 


ous 


Non when it opened to him by the common LEA 
arſe of nature. I could not omit theſe obvious XXII. 
marks on this diſtinguiſhed epocha of our;hif- 


* 
— 


Pope, indeed what may not any perſon do! 


confidence ſay that, tho* by right he cannot, ) 
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LETTER ous philoſopher, and moſt expert in the fad in th 
XXII. matical ſciences, which in thoſe days were lber ener 
ed upon 23 to be no better than g way 
juration and witchcraft, as was experienced to i not, t 

coſt by the Engliſh Franciſcan Friar Roger MN coulc 

con, who was co-eval with our Michael. z ſtake, 

In this reign too there was a Council held Wikſeſions 
Vienne in France for fuppreſhng the Ng upon 
Templars. This order of militafy Monks ., or 

been inſtituted about two hundred years befor! the 

for defending the pilgrims who came to viſit hi, and 

holy places about Jeruſalem, and had got h body, 
aſſigned them by the Pope and Princes for N, fro 

' ſervice. But in proceſs of time they had degen 1775 


rated into luxury and debauchery, and were ne 
ſuppreſſed by a Bull of Pope Clement V. wi 
this remarkable and extravagant clauſe in 

« Altho' of right we cannot, yet by the tulnd 
of our power we do reprobate and conden 
c the ſaid order.” At this rate what may tot 


power of any kind — exerciſed in oppe 
tion to right, the world muſt be at a miſeral 
paſs, and a robber or murderer may with eq 


by the fulneſs of his power, he may take a pu 
or cut a throat. This diſtinction between ng 
and power, which the Pope made uſe of at tl 
time, and which has ferved his ſucceſſors on n 
ny other occaſions, he could not fay was « 
rived to him from St. Peter, neither could he ple 
any excuſe for making uſe of it at all. It t 
men were really guilty of the blaſphemy, ſodon 
and other horrible&normities laid to their cha 
it was right to condemn them, and abolih fu 
a fraternity. If not, it was the height of in 
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in the Pope to countenance the malice of LE&TTER 
ir enemies, and by ſuch an iniquitous ſentence XXII. 
may for their deſtruction. However, guilty WY. | | 
not, they were ſeized in every place where | 
could be laid hands on, ſome of them burnt 
z ſtake, the order ſuppreſſed, and their large 
ſions, which the temporal Princes had their 
s upon, given away by the Pope to the Hoſpi- 
n, or Knights of St. John, who had begun 
ut the ſame time, and for much the ſame pur- 
% and who, tho' long a numerous and power- 
body, are now reduced to the poor Iſland of 
It, from which they have their preſent name 
Knights of Matte. | 
* vs | 4 am, &c. 


LETTER 


A. D. 1830. 


eherne 


Acceſſion of David N. Foul of "bis Be 
and State of the Church II dies, s, an: 


ſucceeded by his Nephew Robert II. ountry : 
in the Papal See———— Account of Wickli "Abe 


His Character and Mriting . oo u 


FTER the death of King Robert, Ded w. 
his ſon by his ſecond wife, ſucceeded 
the throne, and was ſolemnly crowned at Scnmediat 
Tho' but eight years of age, he had been 8p his d 
ready married to the ſiſter of Edward the J in tl 
King of England, but within a few years 
obliged to leave Scotland, and. retire with 
. to France: For Edward, ſon to John dom. 
liol, in purſuance of his father's old claim, Nies wer 
aſſiſted, contrary to the ties of honeſty and ji 
liance, by Edward III. of England, had in 
the kingdom, and by ſome means or other, 
poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of it. On ace, 


began another ſcene of diſorder and de vast Mo 


productive of conſequences which almoſt equal him i 
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ded in their attachments, and the Pope for 
moſt part took care to ſide with the · victors. 
This conteſt however was not of long dura- 
bn, Edward Baliol had no more of the royal 
int than his father, and the King of England 
; great ſupporter, was as ambitious and unge- 
nous as his predeceſſors. The entire conqueſt 
Scotland was what he aimed at, and Baliol's 
tended title was only the inſtrument he choſe 
work with. This in end opened the nation's 
js, and united all parties in defence of their 
puntry and hberties. - They ſaw that Baliol was 
y a tool to Engliſh ambition, and they could 
jt but be aware of the conſequences. So with 
noſt unanimous conſent they called home the 
n and heir of their great deliverer, who landed 
th his Queen at Innerbervy in the year 1342, 
er an exile of nine years, and was now re« 
ired with univerſal congratulation. 

Yet this joyful reſtoration did not produce an 
| at Scoffumediate calm. Edward of England {till kept 
p his c_ of enſlaving Scotland, and being 


the Jo in the height of his glory, had in right of his 
years ther, but contrary to the ſtanding law of re- 

> with r ſucceſſion in France, laid claim alſo to that 
John WWi:dom. In proſecution of this claim, his ar- 
claim, es were diſtreſſing France, and he and his ſon 
1 drying all before them with fire and ſword.—— 
ad in 


I's engaged our King in the cauſe, both on ac- 
bunt of the old alliance between Scotland and 
ce, and out of particular gratitude to an in- 
td Monarch, who had ſo generouſly entertain- 
him in his diſtreſs. - But in this noble de- 
D u ſign 


alumities'of former times. The nobility took LeTTER 
{rent ſides, and put one another to the ſword XXIII. 
mout mercy. The churchmen too were again 
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LETTER ſign he met with a fatal diſappointment: For « 
XXUL tering England with an army, on purpoſe v tak 
off ſome part of the burden of the war I 
French, he was attacked by a ſuperior force: ne 
Durham, where his troops were routed and him 

fighting manfully was taken priſoner, and cared 

A.D.1346, London. Here he was detained'elevenyears, ne 
_ withſtanding of the repeated propoſals made 

his ſubjects tor his releaſe: Till at laſt, hy d 


| Pope's mediation, the King of England agreed 


take a hundred thouſand merks for his 'ranſor 
but at the ſame time extorted from him 2 p 
miſe to do what he could to perſuade the Sec 
to acknowledge the King of England as their f 


perior Lord. After this ſecond return, his rey 


was no further diſturbed, but. continued quiet a 
peaceable till his death, which happened inf 
bruary 1370-1, in the forty ninth year of 
age and forty firſt of his reign, nine of which | 
had ſpent in exile, and eleven in confinemer 
« A man,” ſays Buchanan, © famous for eye 
6 ſpecies of virtue, eſpecially for juſtice and 
„ mency; and one whoſe viciſſitudes in life we 
* more owing to misfortune than to want 
« foreſight.” | 5th | 
The confuſions of the kingdom in his tin 
and the fluctuating ſtate of affairs under the ti 
claimants,. furniſh but few materials for our p 
ſent purpoſe. At this period the hiſtory 0 
Church is very lame and imperfe& both at hon 
and abroad. Almoſt the whole chriſtian» wo 
was involved in troubles and commotions. 
Turks had now for the firſt time broke into Gree 
under Amurath their third Sultan, and grand. 
to their famous Ottoman. The Eaſtern Empire 
torn by inteſtine diviſions, and ſinking apace i 
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ut miſerable ſervitude under which it has fo lr rrER 
ng groaned. Germany was all in confuſion XXII. 
wut the election of its Emperors, which had been www 
br many years a ſource of contention among the 
nces of the empire, and continued fo till Charles 
. eſtabliſhed ſome kind of form and order by 
publication of his Golden Bull in the year 1356. 
ſhe Popes were buſied in humbling the Italian 
nces, and the Engliſh were ravaging France. 
It home, as I ſaid, our Biſhops differed in poli 
ks, tho? agreed in doctrine. Some of 
n adhered ly to David Bruce, and ſuf- 
red in his cauſe ; Others followed young Baliol 
I they ſaw him ſerving the Engliſh intereſt, and 
ben left him. The epiſcopal fucceſſion was ſtill 
patinued : And when a vacancy happened, the 
x was filled either by the Pope, from the pleni- 
le of his power which was now in its meridian, 
by the election of the chapter, ſometimes with, 
d ſometimes without the King of England's re- 
mmendation. 
After David's return from France, the Biſhops 
em to have been united in their attachment to 
n, and during the eleven years of his captivity, 
find no difference of political principles among 
m. In the negatiations for his liberation they 
gave their hearty concurrence, and many of 
m were perſonally employed in effecting it. 
dere were indeed altercations ſometimes about 
er elections between the King and the Pope, 
t they were not carried to ſuch heights as had 
en ſeen in former times. The King was a quiet 
diſpoſed man, and it would ſeem the Popes 
tad to do with, were more ſo than ſome of 
air predeceſſors had been. For towards the pay- 
gof his ranſom the Pope conſented to the cler- 
' Uu2 gy's 


— 


LETTER gy's giving the tenth of their beneſices for nt 


XXIII. 
— 


" which was unneceſſary to be aſked, and ſuperfluoy 


AD. 1833. 


out waiting for leave from one, to whom, howevg 


* could not diſpoſe of his own mone 


U 3 
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This was certainly a handiome- inſtance; 
duty and affection to their Sovereign, if it } 
not been clogged with the Pope's.-permilſſion 


in the giving. For could not the clergy contribut 
and for ſuch a purpoſe too, any portion they ple: 
ed of their yearly livings which had been beſtoy 
ed upon them by their King's progenitors, with 


much they might think themſelves depending q 
him in ſpirituals, they ſurely owed no part af the 
temporal ſubſiſtence? But it was by thee litt 
inſtances of generoſity on the one ſide, where 
coſt nothing, and by repeated eonceſſions and cor 
pliments on the other for the ſake: of peace, 

the Roman Pontiff not only ſupported his auth 
rity, but even enlarged it to that degree, that 


tho*.for the King's ſervice, without firſt conſulti 
the Pope about it, 6 | 

However the contribution in the preſent e. 
was both dutiful and ſeaſonable: And in re 
for this liberality, it was granted either by th 
King er his ſucceſſor, at the inſtance of Biſhe 
Landals of St. Andrews, who had been very aQti 
in the King's affairs, that the Biſhops ſhould be: 
lowed to diſpoſe of their private goods by tel 
ment, or if they died inteſtate, that their neard 
of kin ſhould call for and take poſſeſſion of them 
whereas before this, it had been cuſtomary i 
the King's officers, on a Biſhop's death, to ſeu 
all his moveable effects and carry them off to tl 


King's uſe. In this King's minority the touMpointec 
of Aberdeen was burnt by the Engliſh, with Hd w 
e anc 


lodgings of the Canons and the Biſhop's ory 
2 whicl 
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ich, it was thought, was the cauſe of the Bi- Lxrran 
p Alexander Kininmont's death. In his time XXIII. 
o john Pilmore Biſhop of Moray finiſhed. the Www 
Lotch college at Paris, which had been begun by 
z predeceflor David Murray in the year 1325, 
id was always managed, till the reformation, by 

authority of the Biſhops of Moray, who, in 

ity of founders and patrons, preſented to the 
uſe, and ſettled directors and ſuperiors in it. 

On the death of David Bruce without iſſue, 
ſucceſſion fell to his nephew Robert Stuart, ſon 
Walter great Steward of Scotland, by Marjory 
it daughter to Robert Bruce by his firſt wife. 
ſis Prince was then in the fifty feventh year of 
| age, was the father of a numerous family, and 
u been concerned in the publick management 
th civil and military, before his acceſſion to the 
ernment in his own perſon. He is called 
bbert the ſecond, and was the firſt of the noble 
mily of Stuart who ſwayed the Scottiſh Sceptre, 
derived to him in right of blood from his heroic 
radfather Robert Bruce, and from him conveyed 
weight ſucceſhve generations of the name to 
mes VI. in whoſe perſon the two crowns of 
otland and England were at laſt happily united. 
ie church annals of this Robert's reign, are 
barren as thoſe of his predeceſſors. We hear 
no councils either at home or abroad which re- 
ired the attendance of our Prelates; ſo their 
at employment was to enlarge and adorn their 
tedrals and palaces, to make charitable dona- 
«ns, and when called upon, to manage the affairs 
ſtate in thoſe departments to which the King 
ointed them. In theſe, we are told, they be- 
ved with univerſal approbation, and gained the 
e and eſteem of both King and ſubject: 

| | Eſpecially 


on 
- 
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LETTER Eſpecially Walter Traill Biſhop of St) Aud 
XXIII. of whom, on his promotion to that ſee while he 


Il 2 ſo 


gli, 


attending Pope Clement VII. at Avignon, wade ould n 

* gave this character; © this man deſerveth xe, but 
to be Pope than Biſhop ; the place is better m. 
vided — the perſon.” „ e 

e ral 


This Clement is looked upon by the "Yreſer 
Romaniſts to have been but an Antipope, ſet unmon 
by a * nn in the conclave in oppoſition to Urba 

om whom the church of Rome' reckor 
— ſucceſſion. This was the ; u Cu 
long ſchiſm which made ſuch a noiſe in the chu op's W 
and had its foundation entirely in wordly conſidera 
tions. Pope Clement V. many years before thigh Ale: 
— at variance with the Emperor, and not a of m. 
to carry his point him, retired” for ' protec in Er 
tion to the King of France, Philip the Fair, n geater 
got a reſidence from him in the city of Avignot 
where he fixed the papal chair, and where it cn was 
tinued for upwards of ſeventy years, thro" f acoln, 
— ſucceſſions, But now on the death de hea 


ory XI. in the year 1378, the Italian ter con 
— gs who had long grudged the diminution oF but on 


| | their antient ſplendor by the removal of the Pope WP rolpel 

- court, choſe Urban on condition of his 'bringintun, an 
„ back the court to Rome, which he according ton of 
did. On the other hand, the French party oF fuous : 

the Cardinals, with the ſame views of honour an veto e 


intereſt, gave their voices for Clement, who con And tl 
tinued till at Avignon, and thundered out h beir re 
Bulls againſt Urban, who paid him back in hultitons, 
own coin. The church of England acknowledge Nes, anc 
Urban, and our church it ſeems owned his com med t. 
petitor. The effects of this competition we age d; 


terbur 
| puniſ] 


have occaſion to conſider afterwards. N 
During the whole of this King's reign there un 
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ers, In the Church all was quiet and peace- 
„ except what diſturbances were for ſome 


C raiſed by the _ s third ſon Alexander 
pmmonly called the Wolf of Badenach, who ha- 
ed the churchmen in the northern parts, and 


vp Cuningham of Aberdeen: But by the Bi- 
op's wiſe management, and the interpoſition of 
e King's authority, the attempt was fruſtrated, 

Alexander reſtrained from further opportuni- 
not aof miſchief. 
ln England the affairs of the church were in 
greater ferment : For now the tenets of the fa- 
ws Jahn Wickliff began to make a noiſe. This 
m was rector of Lutterworth in the dioceſe of 
ncoln, and maintained, That the Pope was not 
death ofthe head of the church: That the Euchariſt af- 

WE ter conſecration was not the true body of Chriſt, 
wition oF but only an emblem or ſign of it: That the 


e Pope goſpel is a ſufficient rule of life to every chriſ- 
bringing dan, and therefore every ſupplemental inſtitu- 
ordingi ton of Monkery and the like is entirely ſuper- 
party oF ious : That the Pope and other Prelates ought 
nour vc to exerciſe corporal diſpline upon offenders: 


ho col 
out 1 
k in hl 
»wledgel 
his com 
we ih; 


And that churchmen might be diſpoſſeſſed of 
their revenues in caſe of miſbehaviour.“ Theſe 
tions, ſo contrary to the current doctrine of the 
nes, and ſo dangerous to the papal power, ſoon 
med the then Pope Gregory XI. who imme- 
ately diſpatched. an order to the Archbiſhop of 


| puniſhment for ſuch bold aflertions. But 
: | Wick» 


ticularly threatened to murder the worthy Bi- 


terbury to apprehend Wickliff and bring him 


a ſort. of war kept up between the Scots and LETTER - 
Loli, with various ſucceſs. The King himſelf XXIII. 
uud not appear in the field on account of his 
, but he was ſerved by brave and prudent of- 


Pd 
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LETTER Wickliff-was ſupported by ſome perſons of pc 
XXIII. and influence, eſpecially by the Duke of Lancaſta 
Ing Richard's uncle, and notwi of d 
frequent ſynods convened againſt him, 
qualified and! explained the propoſitions, but ner 
abſolutely retracted them, he continued may 
ears in full poſſeſſion of his office and livin 
ea, which is indeed worthy of notice, bis 
monſtrances againſt the church of that age, 
not carry him ſo far as to quit her gommuniay 
For as he was ſaying maſs in his pariſ chur 
upon Innocent's day, he was ſeized with a 
of the palſy, which cut him off a' few days 
ter. He was a man of untainted character a 
ſtrict regularity of life, and however diſpleaſing 
his doctrine, was unexceptionable in his mon 
Even his great adverſary Waldenfis, Prior Gen 
ral of 5 Carmelites in England, who wrote « 
e againſt him, and has repreſented his tene 
in the blackeſt light he could; yet acknowledges| | 
vaſt capacity and deep penetration. His enemi 
have attemped to. charge him with having fomer 
ed the popular inſurrections of thoſe days, wh 
gave the government ſo much uneaſineſs, and c 
Simon Sudbury, - Archbiſhop of Canterbury | 
life. But, beſides that none of the princi 
| leaders in theſe commotions, either in their pub 
- declarations while ſucceſsful, or at their t 
| | after all was over, ever mention Wickliff as | 
, ing any way aiding or afliſting to them, it is 
ſtrong preſumption in his favour, that his gr 
ſupporter the old Duke of Lancaſter was a parti 
lar object of the rebels fury, and if he had come it 
their hands, would have fallen a facrifice to th 
reſentment. Wickliff wrote a great many 1 

and among other performances, tr 
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le into Engliſh, for which the writers of thoſe LETTER 
ys are highly diſpleaſed with him. He had ſe- XXIII. 


byers after his death, who added to his doc- 
tines, and by theſe corrupt additions brought that 
repute upon them, which they have ſo general- 
len under ever ſince. We ſhall ſoon hear more 
{this man: But I have taken this notice of him 
w, becauſe he was cotemporary with our 
Ing Robert II. and tho* not belonging to our 
durch, came in proceſs of time to be much 
with a ker of in it, upon many intereſting accounts. 

| I am, &. 
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ral adherents in his life, and a number of fol.. 
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LETTFR | 
XXIV. nan, 1 
cut 
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"Peaceable Acceſſion of John, by the Name of 3 
bert III. Revolution in England——Cond 


of the Pope on this Occaſion Quiet State 
Things in Scotland Character and Death 
Robert III. ts 


' A.D. 1390; FTER a reign of nineteen years, Robert 
died, and has met with the univerial 
probation of all our hiſtorians, for his end 
miniſtration of juſtice, and ſettling the 
ment, by rules of the moſt conſummate equi 
rudence. He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt i 
ohn, who diſliking that name, perhaps on 
count of the bad fortune that had attended Jol 
of England, and John Baliol in Scotland, che 
rather to be called by his father's, as more 
ſpicious, and ſtands in the liſt of our Kings 
To name of Robert the Third. This i [ 
whom Buchanan, and his modern followers, vi 
bear no good will to the Stuart family, copyil 
after the incorrect account of former writers, ha 
thought proper to ſtigmatize as a baſtard. ö | 


urdere. 


Lanc: 


- 
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ey tell us that his father, when but a young LETTER 
yan, in his uncle David Bruce's time, kept a XXIV. 
cncubine Elizabeth Mure, by whom he had three ww 
am, this John, Robert, and Alexander: That he 
ferwards married Eupham daughter to the Earl 
if Roſs, by whom he had two. ſons, Walter and 
Javid : And that when he came to the crown, 
u Queen Eupbam's death foon after, be formal | 
married his old concubine, with a view to le- - 
nimate his iſſue by her, and bring them into 
the ſucceſſion, But this confufed and ſcandalous 
ory has been 1 of late, by a num- 
ter of able writers, this, among many, other 
mchfive arguments, that in David Bruce's time, 
bs John is frequently in public deeds defign- 
xd © eldeſt fon and heir to Robert the Great 
# Steward of Scotland,” and in that character, as 
ir to the apparent heir of the kingdom, ftands ; 
x the head of the hoſtages ſent into England in 
he year 1357, for the redemption of the King. 
kt that time therefore he was publicly acknow- 
biged as a lawful eldeſt ſan, and now, as a law- 
kl eldeft ſon, upon his father's death, he obtain» | 
the crown by hereditary right. : 
But here it may be proper to take notice that, 
ule 10 —— the ſon was peaceably aſcend- 
by the father's throne, without any contention, 
Inland was laying ſchemes for tumbling the li- 
teal heir from the thrane which he had been 
nty two years in paſſeſſion of, and filling it 
aich an uſurping collateral, For in this King 
Kobert's reign, the unfortunate Richard II. fon 
bd heir to the great favourite of the Engliſh na- 
un, the Black Prince, was dethroned and baſely 
urdered by the ambition of his couſin the Duke 
{ Lancaſter, who ſeized the crown and wore it 

a X x 2 by 
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geTTER by the name of Henry IV. This unnatural 
«XXIV. volution was principally effected by the intent 
_ rw and intrigues of Arundel Archbiſhop of Cane 
bury, who had been convicted of high treaſo 
and baniſhed out of the kingdom'a few ye; 
before. In this exile he was ſupported by the Ri 
man Pope Boniface IX. who beſides other prefe 
ments, promoted him as we are told to the fee « 
Collier, St. Andrews in Scotland : Which, if not a mil 
b. . p-602 take in the hiſtorian, was a moſt fl inj 
; tice in the Pope: For at this time the tee Na 
filled with the worthy Biſhop Traill, who ſurvive 
the Engliſh revolution ſome years. 
But this is not the only. inſtance of the Pope 
forwardneſs in complimenting his favourites wi 
vain titles. For about eleven years before thi 
on Nevil Archbiſhop of York being found guil 
of treaſon and obliged to fly for his life, Pop 
Urban VI. gave him the Biſhoprick of St. At 
drews to ſupport him in his baniſhment. But, 
Mr. Collier tells the ſtory, the Scots being 
the intereſt of Clement, Urban's competitor, woul 
not receive Nevil, but adhered to Biſhop Tra 
whom Clement had preferred. Now, if theſe t 
ſtories be true, which they may be, tho? our on 
writers take no notice of them, it would ſeemt! 
the Popes at Rome did not acknowledge the 
lidity of Biſhop Traill's ordination by the Pope 
Avignon, and likewiſe that our national churt 
thought herſelf at liberty, when there was a col 
petition for the papacy, to determine for here 
which of the competitors to acknowledge. Te 
haps the truth is, that the Popes did not mu 
ſtudy what was regular in theſe caſes, but witho 
regard to Canons or order, ſeized every opportffturcima 
nity of exerting their paramount power, to gra de Bi 
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their friends, or 3 the prevailing party.— LETTER 
e interel in inſtance of which we have in this very affair XXIV. 
F Canter Arundel. For tho', by beſtowing on him the 
h treaſoii te of St. Andrews, it would appear that the Pope 
u bought him ill-uſed by King Richard; yet on 
y the R Richard's writing a ſharp letter of expoſtulation 
er prefer ud complaint, he promoted Roger Walden to the 
the ſee te of Canterbury, who accordingly was inſtalled, 
ot a mii nd performed all the Archiepiſcopal functions, by 
rant injulf holding ſynods, and making provincial conſtitu- 
bons. But no ſooner was the tide turned againſt 
o furvveWRichard, and Arundel returned to England in 
1 mumph on Henry's ſucceſsful uſurpation, but the 
he Pope eme Pope diſcharges Arundel from any engage- 
rites with nent to St. Andrews, revokes Walden's Bull of 
promotion, and reſtores Arundel to his old fee. 
And thus, fays my author, © by the prevarica- 
lite; Po tions of the court of Rome, which moved with 
the revolutions in the ſtate, Arundel both loſt 
But, and recovered his Archbiſhoprick.“ * — 


tor, wou * Another ſpecimen of the Pope's readineſs to comply with 


hop I de times, we have in his behaviour to Thomas Merks Biſhop of 
theſe (wliſle, the any one of all the Engliſh Biſhops who made any 
* wpezrance in defence of his injured Sovereign. This man, 


wen the queſtion was put in the Houſe of Peers how to diſ- 
1 ſeem ig of Richard's perſon, had the courage to make a ſpeech a- 
punt the illegality and iniquity of ſuch proceedings: Which 
he Pope beech Mr. Collier has preſerved to us, and which, for the 
rmneſs of affection, and ſtrength of argument contained in 

5 will carry down the ſpeaker's memory to poſterity with ve- 
vas à Corio. For this ſpeech the honeſt Biſhop was immediately 
for herieW:i:4 and committed to priſon, from whence being ſer at li- 
dge. Pe , and joining in an anfuccefofl attempt to ſave Richard's 
not mu be was tried for it, and found guilty. However Henry, 
t of regard to either his character or conſtancy, ſpared his 

e, and the Pope, to eaſe Henry of ſuch an uncomplying 
Burchman, forced him to quit the ſee of Carliſle, and accept 
T, to gra de Bioprick of Samo in the Iſland of Cephalonia. But 
Per- 
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Perhaps it may be thought chat the. Pope » 


XXIV. doubt had a particular reaſon for his unkindne x In © 
YM Richard and his adherents. - In.the ſixteenth yall” in 
of Richard II. an act had paſſed extend fate. 

as well as confirming, the ſtatue of premunire the 

the twenty ſeventh of Edward III. which was u tt 

a check on the pretenſions of the Popes. as. the de co 

would be ſure to ſeek revenge for, however ſoor 1 0 

T 


had it in their power. But Edward III. y 
too ' high-ſpirited a Prince to meddle with,  H; 
grandion Richard, being but twelve years of ag 
when he came to the throne, beſides his not ir 
heriting the magnanimity of either his father « 
grandfather, was continually diſturbed in his gc 
vernment either by popular inſurrections, or | 
ambition of his numerous relations: So was 
eaſier ſubject to contend with, when a conveni 
ent opportunity offered: And the Pope wouk 
be ready enough to catch at every thing he cou in 
make a handle of to gratify his reſentment. 
may therefore be reaſonably preſumed that Rich 
ard's oppoſition to the Papal eneroachinents co 
tributed as much to his misfortunes, as his cor 
fin's ambition, which without ArundePs affiſtance 


and the 9 * countenance, would not in al been 
probability have been ſo ſucceſsful as it was. 12 
the died in a ſhort ti probably from :f and the d 
rx era — af 3 T it the | 
piece of Engliſh hiſtory we may obſerve how careful the Ro: poin 


man Pontiffs were to improve every occurrence to their tempo 
advantage, whatever ſhould become of the ſpiritual interelt 
the church, or the moral concerns of truth and equity. 
This may be thought an ill-natured reflection on the Pap 
character: But his glaring partiality to Arundel who was 4 
ard's bitter enemy, and his careleſſnefs about the Biſhop of Ca 
lile who was his only friend, give too much foundation for ber the 
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In our nation, all this time matters were going lxrrra 
mn in a ſmooth uniform way both in church and XXIV. 
fate, Our clergy indeed owned the fuccefſion Lwyw 
if the French Popes, as they were called: But 
hat they might not be too much embroiled in 
he conſequences of the ſchiſm while it laſted, 
hey had recourſe to the, privilege formerly grant- 

a them by a Papal Ball, of chuſing a Conſervator 
Clri, which was now confirmed and enforced 
hy an a@t of the civil power, to be ſeen among 
he ſtatutes of Robert III. As to ſtate-affairs it is 
yorthy of obſervation, that while in England from 
William the Norman's time, there had been fre- 
nt changes and interruptions in the lineal 
purſe, by the acceſſion of Henry I. againſt his 

{er brother Robert, the uſurpation of Stephen 
bm Henry's daughter Maud, the ſucceſſion of 
bn in - prejudice of his nephew Arthur, the 
krced reſignation of Edward II. to his fon Ed- 

rd III. and now the depoſing of Richard IL 
make room for the Duke of Lancaſter who was 
it the lineal heir (in all which caſes the Biſhops 
al gone backward and forward, and the Popes 
al been {till on the prevailing ſide,) our nation 
dd hitherto ſeen no ſuch changes, nor under- 
dne ſuch difagreeable convulſions. For, except- 

the diſpute between Bruce and Baliol which, 

m the unprecedented nature of it, was an intri- 
ite point of law, and made more ſo by the in- 

lice and ambition of the three Edwards of 

gland, from the time of Malcolm Canmore, . 


ich a behaviour cannot well be accounted for, without ſup- 
gſome plot of importance to be carrying on all the time. 

ether the Engliſh hiſtory in after ages has produced any pa- 

to this revolution, may be left to every reader to determine 
unſelf, ag either candour or prejudice may be ä 
; nic 
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LETTER which coincided with the Norman Ara, 4 
IV. next heir to the Scotiſh crown had peareatl 
ad regularly, whether in or out of minor 


.And his father having committed the 


| ſtreſs of weather driven upon the Engliſh co: 


* nerouſly kept him priſoner, . notwithſtanding ol 


| 


—_ 
—— 
LE 


| 


aſcended the throne of his anceſtors, with 
any rivalſhip from the nobility on the one fide, 
much confuſion to the churchmen on the othe 

The quiet reign of this ſecond Scottiſh: Ki 
of the Stuart family, affords not many mem 
rable incidents in the hiſtory of our ch 
Every thing in it, as well as in the ſtate, ſeen 
to have been managed equitably and orderly, 
the mutual ſatisfaction of both king and peo 
At laſt the good old King was brought to gre 
trouble by a. ſcene of family diſtreſs, which, it 
faid, haſtened him to the grave. His eldelt f 
David, it ſeems, was a wild ungovernable youtl 


of him to his brother the Duke of Albany, whe 
he had made governor of the kingdom, the 

happy Prince was ſhut up in the caſtle of Fal 
land, where in a ſhort time he was ſtaryed 
death, His father, on hearing this melanchc 
news, and fearing the worſt for his next and nc 


only ſon James, took the reſolution to ſend | 
to France for his fafety. But the ſhip being 


or, as ſome ſay, putting in deſignedly to rele 
the Prince from a ſevere fit of ſea-ficknels, 
was detained with all his retinue, and ſent up have | 
London to the then King Henry IV. who un | 


moſt moving letter which King Robert | 
ten with his own hand to Henry, and ſent al 
with the Prince, in caſe of any ſuch. accid 
happening. This was a moſt ſhameful act 
barbarity, and ſuch an open violation of all 
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ginciples of Humanity” and compaſſion, as the LETTER 

gi hiſtorians themſelves do not take upon XXIV. 

m fully to vindica tee. 9 
lt is but a poor apology which is generally of- 
zed for Henry's conduct, that James got a gen- 
rand princely | education in England, and 
zreby imbibed all thoſe noble qualities which 
ade his reign afterwards fo conſpicuous.” For 
thoſe improvements might have been as much 
ing to his own natural capacity, as to the care 
ich the - Engliſh beſtowed upon him. The 
pod effects of a foreign education he might have 
tained, as well at his liberty in France, as un- 
r reſtraint in England; unleſs it ſhall be ſaid, 
at the beſt way to educate a King is to make 
im a priſoner, Be in this what may, it was a 
iſe unworthy action, and proved fatal to the 
„d old King his father. For being told of it 
ſupper, he fainted, and died of grief the third 
Y after, at his palace of Rothſay in Bute, in the 
ar 1406, having reigned ſixteen years: A man 
o, however unfit he is commonly repreſented 
have been for kingly government, is univerſally 
pamended for. piety towards God, for charity 
the poor, for ſtrict honeſty in all his dealings, 
word, for every virtue that adorns private life. 
Ind even the opinion of his unfitneſs for govern- 
nt, which all our hiſtorians agree in, ſeems 
have been taken up without ſuthcient ground. 
Is committing ſo gredt a ſhare of the management 
affairs to his brother the Duke of Albany, was 
nly continuing him in the truſt and office to which 
er father had promoted him, and may be as juſt- 
ſuppoſed a ſingular inſtance of confidence in a 
other, and reverence to a father's memory, as 
Yy | of 


LETTER 
| XXIV. 


YN 


P. 154, 575. 


is from a manuſeript account written by a Dean David Seeill, 


—_ Robert was above ſixty years of age, and Henry be 
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of indolence and want of capacity in himſelf 
On the whole, I ſee no reaſon why this unhapr 
Monarch, who has been unjuſtly branded w 
the illegitimacy of his birth, ſhould- likewiſe 1 
en of in ſuch a contemptible way by wit 

of all denominations, as being in John Mai 
ſtile, bonus vir, ſed parum bonus Rex, a goc 
man, but not a good King, or as -Buchan: 
* deſcribes him, rather without any vice th: 
e illuſtrious for any virtue; tho? they all age 
that F ry lemide 
larity of life, and telineſs of perſon it 
falor comms of dis'elntu, „ d oh 
. I am. &e. 


* An Engliſh writer preſents us with an anecdote of d 
King, which he had met with in a manuſcript. collection 
poems in an Engliſh gentleman's library, and which if genui 
diſplays his character, even for martial bravery, in a more'adv: 
tageous light than our profeſſed hiſtorians have draws it in. 


Robert the third's conteſt with Henry the fourth of Engla 
about the old demand of homage, in which after the uſual doll 
of Brutus on the one ſide, and Scota on the other, Robert prop 
to decide the controverſy by ſixty againſt ſixty of the royal bloe 
of both kingdoms, forty 1 twenty againſt twenty, 
if Henry approves it, that the two Kings themſelves may end 
by ſingle combat.” This ſhews what opinion this writer, wi 
by his 8 ſeems to have been a e entertune 
of King Robert's courage, and the more ſo, as at the time of 
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LETTER XXV. 


nency of the Duke of Alban Burning of He- 
retics begun The Practice brought from Eng- 
land into Scotland Continuance of the Papal 
Schiſm—Univer ſity. of St. Andrews founded by 
Biſhop Wardlaw-———Council of Conſtance con- 
demns John Hui. Taler the Euchariſtic Cup 
from the Laity=——Depoſes the three rival Popes, 
and elects another The Scottiſh Church at 
lofi acknowledges the new Pope And holds a 
wtional Council by her own Authority. 


j James his ſon and ſucceſſor, the adminiſtra- 
n of affairs was continued with the Duke of 
dany, till means ſhould be taken for the young 
gs releaſe, which tho? often attempted, in the 
y of negotiation, was not effected till eighteen 
us after. In the ſecond year of the Duke of Al- 
0's government, our hiſtories preſent us with 
ley mode of ecclefiaſtical cenſure, which be- 
n now to be much practiſed, as an effeQual 


{TTL Ty 8 me- 


N the death of Robert III. and captivit of A. D:. 


LETTFR method to ſupport the huge fabrick of Papal a 
Www ”"Wickliff ! in England had publicly vented fon 
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heavy o 
Andrew 
was oth 
lice, h 
boubt t 
puments 
ations, 
iſe be 


„ thority. I have already mentioned how o 


tenets contrary to the received do&rines of the 
— and what pains the church there had t: 
en to ſilence him, and ſtop the progreſs of h 
opinions. Yet theſe opinions ſpread, and hi 
diſciples carried them into other countries. Ac 
cordingly they were about this time brought int{roducec 
Scotland by one of his ſcholars, John or Jam N blowed 
Reſby an Engliſh Prieſt, who, ſays my autboſ ren ye 
was reckoned a famous preacher by ſimpi der {ch 
people, but interſperſed many us concluWſtrought 
| ſions in his. diſcourſes, eſpecially theſe two cap Lollar 
tal ones, That the Pop is not in fact ChriltWr giv 
en; and that none can be Chriſt's vicar if h 
6 be a- wicked man.“ For this unpardonabl 
boldneſs he was ſummoned before Mr. Lauren n Engl 
Lindores, the appointed inquiſitor of herely, led H 
being convicted, was given over to the fecultiate 
arm, and ublicly burnt at a ſtake. Let us ſpon hi 
how the Fiſtorian, who was  cotempo wit 

| Reſby, argues againſt theſe poſitions, i, . What, 

< ſays, can be more heretical than to ſay that i eretics 
„Pope is not Chriſt's vicar, as it is clear ody 1 
c certain that ſome one muſt in fact be ſo, othei lis obſe 
<« wiſe the church would want a miniſterial head 


But ſuch an one is the Pope: Ergo, by conveifſts. 
< ſion, the * in fact Chriſt's vicar.“ Tur. 


the matter and manner of it. However, * | bunten: 
as it was in itfelf, yet when backed with fon 2 5 
faggot, as at this time it began io be, it was Ust re 
anſwerable, and poor Reſby ſuffered under it. Nyprove 


This and another inſtance of the nn roſe of 
0 


. 
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ery on the memory of the then Biſhop' of St. LETTER 
Andrews, Henry Wardlaw, who; Spotſwood ſays, XXV. 
yas otherwiſe a praiſe-worthy man, but by his 
Ace, had a principal hand in this ſentence. No 
bubt the Romaniſts, who glory in theſe fiery ar- 


3 of © wments, will add this to his other -meritorious 
ons, and applaud him for it. But whatever 


miſe be due to it, he was not the firſt who in- 
roduced the practice into Britain, having only 
flowed the example ſet him in England. For 
hen years before this, one William Sawtry, ano- 
der ſcholar of Wickliff's and a Prieſt too, was 
tought before Arundel of Canterbury for being 
wo capi Lollard; which was the ignominious nickname 
it ow given to theſe people, and being by him con- 
kmned, was delivered over and burnt. This man, 

k far as appears, was the firſt who ever ſuffered 

n England in this ſevere manner for what was g 
alled Hereſy. But their new King Henry, to in- 
mtiate himſelf with the clergy, had, immediately 
won his ſeizing the crown, paſſed a burning act 
ninſt the Lollards ; and hence it has been, not 
mproperly, obſerved that the practice of burning 
teretics was firſt made law of in England by a 
loody uſurper. To evade the ſatyrical force of 
lis obſervation, it is pled that burning had always 
ken the puniſhment of Hereſy by the Common 
by, But in return to this evaſion, two queſtions 
cur. 1. When began the cuſtom of capitally 
puſhing heretics in any manner? It could not 
e a primitive cuſtom, before chriſtians had the 
buntenance of the temporal judges ; and even af. 
kr they got this countenance, we are ſure the 
oſt reſpectable names in the church did not 
prove it. The well known ſtory of St. Am- 
ole of Milan and Martin of Tours refuſing to 

com- , 


1 
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LETTER- communicate with Ithacius and ſome other Ri. 
XXV. ſhops who had perſecuted the Priſeillianiſt here- 
wYV tics to the death; and the great St. Auguſtin's 

behaviour in the long diſpute with the Donatiſts, 


are a clear proof of this. It ſigniſies little that 
the ſpiritual courtg, as Baronius pleads for them, this 
throw in a ſaving clauſe, as they call it, hen they held 
deliver over the poor culprit : For this is but by: of 
pocritical grimace at beſt, as they know that hy re he 
their ſentence the temporal court is obliged in ole o. 
law to proceed to execution; and we ſeldom, ii Nuchbiſſ 
ever, read of any criminal — upon ſuch e nobi 
recommendation, which would der pret 
the caſe ſometimes, as has been known in tem had f 
poral judicatures, if it were a real, ſincere -delirefWing ag: 
in the clergy, and not a matter of mere, crue ih a vi 
formality. But 2. — that heretics, as ſuch nch « 
ought to be capitally punithed, it remains to be eng be 
alked, When or whence the barbarous practice o rland, 
burning them began, or in other words, fu, and 
what ſource that practice, which I take to be th liſh Bi 
foundation of what is called common law, wag fered | 
derived? And this queſtion naturally offers tend thus 
our view, by way of anſwer, the example of Hur of 
| old heathen perſecutors, who among other di he was 
= bolical inventions of cruelty, brought in this aq Archb 
ol burning, to give them an opportunity of fen unble 
ing their eyes with the torments of the chriſtiaꝶq arbit 
heretics (as they reckoned them) of thoſe da my of 
So if the modern Roman church ſnall think ul That fy 
to build on the model of the old Roman ſtate the ch. 
and they have nothing elſe to build upon sg the ſt. 
their burning people by common law, it is bu paſt ; 
fair to let them enjoy all the glory that the wg), but 
tation of ſuch a pattern deſerves. been 
nou Popes 


If it was common law before, it became - 
0 f pl 
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brute law, at leaſt in England; and what in LErTER 

mer times the ſecular judges might comply XXV. 

th or not, as precedent directed, was now bound 

unn upon them by expreſs ſtatute.” But this 

m not the only ſtretch of extraordinary power 

@ this Engliſh King. For as with the one hand 

held out this terrible act, to gratify the paſ- 

ns of ſome churchmen, fo with the other he 

re heavy on the pretended privileges of the 

jole order. In the fixth year of his reign, the 

cchbiſhop Scroop of York joined with ſome of 

e nobility in a combination againſt Henry, un- 

7 pretext of his having broke the oath which 

had ſworn to the Archbiſhop, not to do any 

ting againſt King Richard, and at the ſame time 

th a view to reſtore the right line of the elder 

ch of the royal family. But the Archbiſhop 

ing betrayed and arreſted by the Earl of Weſt- 

land, was condemned by Henry's poſitive or: 

r, and beheaded the next day, © the firſt Eng- 

iſh Biſhop, fays Mr. Collier, who had ever ſuf. 

fered by a ſentence of the King's judges.” — 

ad thus as Henry was the firſt who had the ho- 

ur of bringing heretics to the ſtake by law, 

te was the firſt who had the courage to bring 

Archbiſhop, and him too a man of noble birth 

| unblemiſhed reputation, to the ſcaffold by his 

arbitrary command, without trial by his peers, 

any other formality of law whatever. 

That ſuch doctrines ſhould have now prevailed 

the church, and ſuch liberties have been taken 

the ſtate, as had been unknown in ſome of 

it is bull paſt ages, can be accounted for no other 

the wil, but by attributing it to the ſchiſm which 

been ſo long kept up in the Romiſh church; 

ame no Popes, and ſometimes three, warring againſt 
. one 
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LETTER one another, and each of them diſanulling his c = 
XXV. petitor's ordinances by oppoſite bulls and cou ore t. 
ter, fulminations. This it was that gave the oſen, 
work enough to defend — fo tu he 
whereas, when there was but one Pope deace , ntipof 

* bly ſettled in the chair at Rome, he had lei ton 
to look about him, and to lay his rod of co ether 


mand with all it's weight upon any Prince pon th 
Prelate whom he thought too refractory, St, N 
rival Popes durſt not meddle ſo far, even with regory 


what was called their own obedience. for fe ed oat 
of offending the vaſlals, whom they heldnoferture 

only by courteſy, and provoking them to go oer his 

to the oppoſite party. And amidſt ſuch indete 
brawling and continued competitions for He 
ſhip, it was not to be wondered at, if ſome 

the clergy, who had not much to loſe, and c 

ſequently had more courage than caution, ſhc 

ſpeak out, what others perhaps thought, th 
ſuch oppoſite pretenders could not both of the 
be Heads of the church and vicars of Chriſt up 
earth. From which well founded argument th 
might proceed to. another rational enough ec 
' cluſion, that under the 'riſk of ſuch uncerta 
there ſeemed to be no neceſſity for any be 
/ of the church at all but Chriſt himſelf, — 
f any one Biſhop to be his vicar upon earth, mc 
than another, and that therefore no Biſhop, f 
even he of Rome, who had confined the or 
common deſignation of Pope to himſelf, had 
divine right to that excluſive title. 

It would ſeem that the Cardinals, who! 
| been long in poſſeſſion of the privilege of ch 
ing the Pope, had ſeen, the bad conſequen 
both in temporals and ſpirituals of this unnati now 
Ren. For on the death of a wang J 
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his com cral of them entered into an agreement, and ETER 
d com ore to it, that if any of themſelves ſhould. be XXV. 
ue en ben, or on whomſoever the election ſhould www 
fo tu he ſhould renounce the Papacy in caſe the 
 peaceMMWctipope did the fame, that upon ſuch renun- 
d-leifuWation the Cardinals on both ſides might join 
of con ether, and proceed to a ſingle election. 
orinc hon this they elected“ Angelo Corario Cardinal 
| St, Mark, who immediately took the name of 
regory XII. and entered into the engagement 
d oath above mentioned. But this healing 
erture availed nothing: For neither Gregory 
jr his rival Benedict would yield, but went on 
th their hoſtilities as fiercely as ever. In this 
ntention England ſided with Gregory, Scot- 
nd with Benedict, and France ſtood neuter. 
> the Cardinals thought proper to calt a fort 
General Council, which was held in the year 
og at Piſa in Italy, where afſembled twenty 
o Cardinals, four Patriarchs, twelve Archbi- 
ops preſent, and fourteen Proxies, eighty Bi- 
ops in perſon, beſides Proxies, eighty ſeven 
bots, with the Embaſſadors of Princes, and 
uties from the moſt celebrated univerſities 
d cathedral churches, Here, after many ſeſſi- 
s about the buſineſs, the council depoſed both 
regory and Benedict, as notorious incorrigible 
imatics and heretics, and guilty of plain 
jury. Then the Cardinals preſent unanimouſ- 
elected the Cardinal of Milan, who took the 
me of Alexander V. preſided in the council, 
d incorporated the two diviſions of Cardinals 
to one college. Vet this judicial deciſion, in- 
ad of mending matters, made them much worſe. 
ir now in place of two, there were three con- 
ading Popes, all of them equally fierce and 
| Sw te- 
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. ktxrrrn tenaciots, and neither of them in the” leaf 
- XXV. clined to put an end to the rupture, or do 
Wrvy thing towards public peace. However the ty 
Pope Alexander did not long enjoy his conteſt 
dignity: For he died the next year, and | 
chair was immediately filled with Balthazar C 
who took the name of John XXIII. So the © 
fuſion continued, and the church was at | 
to know, to which of the three ſhe-owed obe 
ence. | - M48 
While thus the outward face of the chu 
was deformed by theſe diviſions, and the ms 
bers diſtreſſed, and, as it were, torn aſunder 
three contending heads, our church had 
happineſs of ſeeing encouragement given 
home to learning and the liberal ſciences. Þ 
in the year 1412 Biſhop Wardlaw founded 
univerſity of St. Andrews, upon the model 
that of Paris, and brought to it from all pi 
of the kingdom, Profeſſors of the ſeveral branct 
of theology, philoſophy, logic and rhetoric, v 
at firſt had no ſalaries, but willingly emplo 
their labours gratis to promote ſuch a uſe 
Edt deſign. And here I cannot but join with Je 
Je. Major, Major in being ſurprized at the inattention 
6. c. 10. our Scottiſh Prelates, who had never thought 
fuch an undertaking before. Our- country h 
not been deſtitute of capable men; and od 
nations had been the better of them. But 
misfortunes of the times, and the impoſitic 
of the Popes had, it ſeems, ſo haraſſed d 
country in former ages, that the Biſhops 
not leiſure to form ſuch beneficial ' plans. 
deed their neceſſary attendance on the pub 
ſervice, and their forced obedience to the 
peated, and oft times contradictory, mand 
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pediate concerns, However this was a laudable 
7 ut — and Biſhop Wardlaw has the honour 
the way for ſubſequent foundations 
te 1 e kind, 
All this time the Papal Schiſm continued. 
e council of Piſa had indeed depoſed Benedict 
d Gregory: But they both denied the depoſ- 
g power; and. how was the queſtion to be 
cided ? The court of Rome to this day re- 
that doctrine, and will not allow that even 
general council can depoſe the Pope. And 
on the general principles of their church, 
ey ſeem to argue right. For how can a body 
"off its es and ſet up another ? Gregory 
they muſt own, had been regularly: choſen, 
u tho' the council of Piſa had charged him 
ih falſifying his oath by not renouncing the 
wacy, yet, he could plead that his oath was 
ly conditional, in — of Benedict's doing 
too, and conſequently not binding when 
at condition was not fulfilled, Thus each of 
e three had» ſomething to ſay, if not for 
emſelves,- yet againſt their competitors. John 
pt his court at Rome, Gregory at Rimini, 
Benedict at Avignon, which Clement VL 
ad bought from the King of France for his 
Kceſiors . uſe. 
To remedy theſe diſorders, if poſſible, the 
aperor Sigilmund, who countenanced the re- 
enter at Rome, prevailed with John, partly 
perſuaſion, partly by threats, to call a coun» 
Which — he did, and appointed 


to meet at Conſtance in Germany in the 
Z 2 2 month 


che court of Rome, engroſſed the moſt of lr 
ir attention, and . their turning their XXV. 
pughts to their own national and more im- 


: 
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LETTER: month of December 1414. This was 4 ny 

XXV. merous convention, and ſat a long time. Deb 

gates were ſent to it from all the nations « 

; of the three obediences, and they put a'gre 
deal of buſineſs thro' their. hands. John was 

only one of the three Popes who at it 

for ſome ſeſſions was allowed the honon 

to preſide in it, till finding how matters were lil 

to go, he threw off his pontifical habit, an 

fled out of Conſtance in diſguiſe, But not bein 

in a condition to diſpute the council's proceet 

ings, he ſubmitted to their diſcipline, confumeſ 

their ſentences, and reſigned the chair. In ib 

eighth ſeſſion, the council after examination co 

demned Wickliff's doctrines, ſtigmatized h 

memory, and ordered his, bones, # they coul 

be diſtinguiſhed, to be taken up and bym 

This was at beſt but a pitiful revenge, an 

ſhews to what lengths of ill- nature ſuperſtitie 

will go, It is true, theſe doctrines gave gre! 

_ offence, both from the nature of them; and 

reception they were now. meeting with, The 

had been carried into Bohemia- by a -gentl 

man of that country, who had ſtudied at 0 

ford in Wickliff's time: and ſome years aft 

one Peter Paine an Engliſhman went oyer 

Bohemia with Wickliff's writings, - and mad 

a great number of conyerts there to. his pe 
ſuaſion. VINE 

Among others who eſpouſed theſe tenets, 

John Huſs, a Bohemian divine, and a man 

great character for learning and probity. 

was Principal of the college of Prague, a 

much eſteemed by Wenceſlaus King of Boh 

mia, ' who was x 4 Emperor's elder brote 

But being ſuſpected of favouring Wickliff a 


oppoſir 


abilities 
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poſing tranſubſtantiation, he was ſummoned LxrTEa 
v the council, and came to it under the pro- XXV. 
rtion of a ſolemn Safe-condu from the Emu. 
or, which Wenceſlaus inſiſted on, both for ' 
a going and returning, before he would 
end him. Here he was again and again ex- 
mined upon the condemned articles, and num- 
ters of captious and enſnaring queſtions were 
ut to him; all which he wered in the 
kholaſtic ſtyle, ſo as neither to deny his doc- 
rines in the main, nor yet lay himſelf open to 
plain and direct conviction of hereſy, not- 
nithſtanding of the cunning attempts made by 
he Cardinal of Cambray, who now preſided 
n the council, to entrap him by metaphyſical 3 
liſtinctions and ſubtilties of Ariſtotle. Yet as | 
Huſs was a man of ſome eminence, and his 
abilities dangerous, he was found guilty by the 
wuncil, and according to form delivered over 
v the ſecular arm: Upon which he was de: 
maded, and by the expreſs ſentence of the 
jery man who had given him his protection, , 
pblickly burnt at a ſtake. This affair made a 
neat noiſe at the * and has been much 
ulked of ever ſince. e council of Conſtance 
been much inveighed againſt on this ſcore 
one claſs of writers, and as ſtrenuouſly de- 
knded by another. But, not to enter into the 
verits of the cauſe, there was certainly breach 
t faith in it ſome-where or other, and if the 
me of it ſhall be taken off from the council, 
muſt ly upon the Emperor, tho” even in this caſe 
le council will not be found altogether faultleſs. 
For allowing them the full and entire privi- - 
tre of proceeding againſt Huſs as a heretic, 
ad finding him, upon their conviction, liable 
the ſentence of the law, they ought, in the 
character 


XXV. have put the Emperor in mind of the neceſſity 
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of keeping his promiſe to the man; and tc 
; have publickly expreſſed their diſapprobation of 
his perfidy, when he broke it. Inſtead » 
which, in their nineteenth ſeſſion, they publiſ 
a a falvo for the Emperor's conſcience, as vel 
| 27 it much needed one, by emitting this 
ſturdy declaration, That the Prince who ha 
&« granted the Safe. conduct, provided he has done 
& his part, is no farther obliged by his pro 
& miſe.” How far this removes the imputation [ 
ſhall not ſay: Only with reſpe& to thoſe, wh 
attempt to vindicate the burning of Huſs as be 
ing no breach of faith, but quite fair and con 
ſiſtent with moral honeſty, it may ' watrantabh 
be faid, that theſe vindicators give their adyer 
faries fair warning not to truſt to ſafe-conduds 
or promiſes of any kind, when ſuch interpreter 
as they have the management. 1 
But it was not in his perſon only that Jobi 


ne of 


- Huſs was injured. His character alſo has ſuffere , * 
by e of his doctrines, not only ut 1 "am 
the article of the Euchariſt, in which he ſeems te THF 
have been orthodox enough, tho? he could n dun 
go the length of all the metaphyſical niceties ons 
quired of him, but alſo in another poſition aſcrib "ati 
ed to him, © That no Prince or 9 For 
64 title to civil juriſdiction, while under the gu minſt t 
« of mortal fin, that is, if he be a wicked man. 8. 
But thoſe who accuſe the followers of Wicklilt . ] 
this unjuſtifiable doctrine, forget that, tho! the Infeſſec 
had really maintained ſo, yet the doctrine 1s Med 

uliar to them, nor A novelty in itſelf. | Pop nnivar 
Gregory VII. in his ſcandalous diſputes with wn 
Emperor had advanced this maxim, 85 That ö hy 
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[eaſt chriſtian who is virtuous is more wy a LETTER 

King than a King who is wicked, becauſe ſuch XXV. 

« a perſon is no longer a King but a tyrant.” WY 

aud before him, Pope Nicholas I. in an - offi Wo 

cal letter to Adventias Biſhop of Metz about 

teying Kings, has theſe words, © You ſay you 

« {ubmit yourſelf to the King, becauſe the ſcrip- 

ure enjoins you, and you are in the right: But 

ho bad: ke care that Kings and Princes be truly ſo: 
Look firſt how they [govern themſelves, and 

o then how they govern their ſubjects: See if 

mation Bs they be good Princes: Otherwiſe you ought 

to hold them for tyrants, and to reſiſt them in- 

# ſtead of ſubmitting to them.” What ſtronger 

ling have Wickliff or Huſs ſaid, admitting the 

ort ſenſe that can be put upon their expreſſi- 

ns? Indeed the more moderate of the Romaniſts 

blown theſe principles, and the Abbe Fleury, in 

ne of his admirable .diſcourſes, pathetically la- 

tents the deſtructive conſequences of them. I do 

t pretend to vindicate Wickliff or any one Who 

ay have vented ſuch opinions; It is the fact 1 

m concerned with; and the fact cannot be de- 

ned. -So let the —— of Rome look well to 

on Popes, who ſet the example of this 

cious doctrine to Wickliff, and the ſame Log _ 

nation or extenuation will ſerve for both. 

Another great and general topic of clamour 

minſt this council of Conſtance, is their making 

formal decree to debar the laity from partakin 

the Euchariſtic cup. It ſeems this practice, 

ntciſedly contrary to poſitive command and con- 


- * med obedience for many ages, had been, by 
| ” N univance and corrupt interpretation, gradually 


keping into the Romiſh church. But hitherto 
re had been no interpoſition of expreſs authority 
about 
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EETTER about it; and many remonſtrances had been mad 
XXV. and petitions offered againſt it, where it had beer 
Wrw imperceptibly introduced. Therefore, to bar the 
door for the future againſt any expectation of the 

old and inſtituted privilege of receiving the cor 
munion of the blood of Chriſt, in and by thi 
ſanctified cup of bleſſing, this aſſembly boldly de 

crees, That it is not to be doubted but that th 

&* body and blood of Chriſt are entire, unde 

„ the ſingle and ſeparate fpecies of either th 

„ bread or the wine; pronounces them heretiq 
who ſhall affirm the contrary; and excommuni 

cates any of the clergy who ſhall after this tak 

. upon them to communicate the laity in bot 
kinds. This impudent decree, in direct oppoſi 
tion to an expreſs inſtitution of Chriſt, will be 
laſting reproach on the council of Conſtanee dere a 

Tho? to preſerve ſome appearance of mode 

they grant that it is in the power of the chu 

to reverſe this decree, and to allow the ancie 
practice. In both theſe tranſactieus, of burnin 

Huſs, and. taking the cup from the laity, this cout 

cil is univerſally received as general by all the 

rious parties of the Romiſh communion. Bj 

the original deſign of their aſſembling has caulk 

a ſtrange diviſion, This was to put an end 

the unhappy ſchiſm which had laſted ſo lor 

and which they ſaw could not be cloſed by abe 

ting either of the competitors, or admitting a 

plea, juſt or not, that they could make for ther 

elves. They therefore reſolved to ſet all 

three aſide, and in order to lay a proper fo 
dation for this arfluous undertaking, they ſolemn, till 

ly decree, * That this ſynod being aſſembled uy 

“ der the aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit, con 

“6 tuting a lawful general council, and reprel 
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ing the Catholic church militant, has an im- 
2 a 
6 nodical authors 
# quality or order ſo ever, the Papa! Dignity not 
* excepted, are bound to ſubmit in things relat- 
ing to faith and extirpation of ſchiſm, and in 
* whatever tends to 'a reformation. of manners 
# in the church, both in the head and members.“ 
- deadly blow at the Pope's abſolute ſove- 
gary f gives great offence to the court of Rome; 
id the church of France receives the whole 
A this council as general, and has built her fa- 
nous declaration of 1682 upon its deciſions, yet 
he Jeſuit party, Cajetan, Bellarmin, and the reſt 
of them, reject the firſt ſeſſions of it, in which 
lis rebellious decree was paſſed. 80 that now 
here are two different ſets of writers in the 
Romiſh church, whom the Proteſtants have to 
wnlend with: One ſet,” who admit every doc- - 
nal article of the council of Conſtance, but 
p oppoſition to her Canon of diſcipline, main- 
un the Pope to be both ſupreme and infallible : 
15 another ſet who receive the council of Con- 
ance in whole, and tho“ chey own the Pope to 
he head of the church, yet in conformity to 
at council's determination, allow that he is nei- 
er infallible in his judgment, nor above refor- 
tion in his morals. This diſtinction is of great 
to their controverſial writers in their diſputes 
th Proteſtants, as they can fly to either ſide for 
er, as they find themſelves puſhed : 
d there is no dealing with any individual of 
em, tilt it-be firſt known what tide of the queſ- 
n he is to ſtand by, or, in other words, = 
er he be a French or an Italian Papiſt. Yet 
rr * 
ten 


LETTER 
from Chriſt : To which ſy- XXV. 
all perſons. of what degrees WY | 
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krrren tend to be all of one and the ſame communion! 


peace 
XXV. by adhering to the Pope as the head of the churc of 
to 


aud vicar of Chriſt upon earth : Not remember 

q ing that at the ſame rate the old Arians migh 
have claimed unity of communion” with the ot 

thodox, as both of them received Chriſt, and be 

lieved him to be the one Mediator betwem 90 

and man: But in very different reſpects; find 

the one claſs believed him to be God, 

other made a creature of him. Could there b 

unity betwixt theſe two? Or could their commot 

belief in Chriſt under ſuch oppoſite characters cut 

ſtitute them one church? So is it with the Papiſts 

They all adhere to the Pope, they ſay, and acknoy 

ledge him: But one party believes him" infallible 

— fallible, a diſtinction not very unlike t 

that between God and creature. Where then! 

the ground for unity? Or what article of difſe 

rence is there among all the denominations of Pre 

teſtants, more incapable of reconciliation or agree 

ment, than this capital one of the church 

Rome ? It was in conſequence of this bold decre 

paſſed in the council of Conſtance, that they pre 

| ceeded to the actual depoſition of all the thre 
| pretending Popes, and unanimouſly elected 
tin V. in their ſtead. So Grego * 
title, after ſome little ——— and Ted at Recai 
nati before the council broke up. John was © 
into priſon, but made his eſcape and went to Fic 
' rence, where he threw himſelf at the new Pope 
feet, by whom he was made a Cardinal, and die 
ſoon after. But Benedict the oldeſt of the thr 


ſtill maintained his claim, and gave Martin's E f 
little trouble for ſeven. years. i 
At -laſt, aher fiſhing: this important b. ls 


neſs, and in ſome meaſure ſettling the - 
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« to their own homes. But before | 
hey ſent over the Abbot, of e to Scot- 
kad, to reduce our church to the; obedience 
i the council, and to withdraw her from Be- 
xdit, who at that time had but few adhe- 
xnts beſides. At the ſame time Benedict him- 
f wrote to the governor and the eſtates, de- 
frag them to ſtand by him againſt all oppo- 


lm, even for twenty years and upwards. Some 
of our Biſhops had received conſecration from 


dews, Biſhop, Innes of Moray, and Biſhop Lau- 
ler of Glaſgow, and none of them had ſeen 
ay reaſon hitherto. to remounce him. So, it 
ws no wonder if they , wiſhed at leaſt that a 
cauſe which they, had ſo long eſpouſed ſhould 
be duly diſſcuſſed before they gave it up. Ac- 
wrdingly in a, convention of the whole eſtates 
it Perth, one Robert Harding à Franciſcan 
frar, appeared for Benedict, ah, defended. his 


bew the way . of. reaſoning in thoſe days, I 
tall here Jay before you. 1. If Benedict ſhould 
*reſign, . he would throw his ſubjeCts into the 
* peril of eternal. damnation. ..2. According to 
*the due courſe of juſtice, Benedict ought to 
Ide fully reponed, before he be bound to. refign. 
*3. If after the council, Benedict had been noto- 
*noſly negligent, the Scottiſh Prelates have right 


6 


" de incorrigib e, in which caſe, and upon his 
2 2 A 2 ö 


race of the church, this famous council roſe in . 
he year 1418, and the ſeveral . A return- XXV. 
ey broke up, 9 


on. My author ſays, the governor fayoured $cotichron. 
lim much : and it is not to be wondered at *. e. 24, 
f he did. The nation had long acknowledged a 


tis hands, as Biſhop Wardlaw of St. An- 


ile by no fewer than ten arguments, which to ut pra. 


to proceed and to remove him if he 
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depoſition, the Prelates of his obedience b 
g chuſe the one Pope. 4. After? 
's removal, Martin ought t xii 1 
= titles to the papacy to the "Scottiſh — 
„ before he can Aan her obedience. 

s nedift condemned the council of 
o that the prelates there could not make a 
© union in the church F ithout the prelates od no 
„Scotland. 6. They who received e 

© benefices from Benedict, and afterwards. g filatio! 
„ over to Martin, are no better than ſeo reach 
«7. As long as John continues in. priſon, the obſerva 
* can be no union in the church without uit Po 
« cion.. 8. Tho Benedict were wigs fr now 
« gligent, the rights of the church 'unive 
« would deſcend to the members of his oben n, ir 
« ence. 9. Becauſe it is only they who cu wo, f 
& be called catholics, and 8 1 others are bot vwers, 
e ſchiſmatics and heretics. Benedict be om 
4 never been negligent in what reſpefted the unh ſak 
« on of the church, neither during the counci union 
© nof before.“ Such were the defences upoWinon. 
Benedict's ſide. On the other hand, John Fonte oth 
a Monk of Melroſs preached and argued againiWhra! P 
theſe defences, in much the ſame manner th went 
Harding had propoſed them. The iſſue of ain X 
which was, that on Harding's dying ſoon 1 ottiſſ 
ter at Lanerk, which Fogo and his in! this 
terpreted in their own Pres, & the contradichoftommu: 
fays my author, © ceaſed, and fo but laſt of 
ws "he cottiſh church forſook Benedict and adi dem 
* hered to Martin, in which her ſteadineſs of be lereſy. 
6e haviour is much talked of and N DW'eretic: 
(e all. 95 / 

Thus we ſee how out church ſtood at thi 
time, adhering indeed to a Pope for "the fak 

FE Ft 


llards 
adel 
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ing in a general council" 


food by, had always been on the ſehil. 
mtical fide according to the preſent Romiſn 
reckoning of the Tutceſhon; And yet we heut 
no cenſures nor interdicts from the othet 
ide during the competition, no formal tecon- 
lations nor abſdlutions propoſed when the 
each was made up. I do not mean by "this 

ſervation to inſinuate that ' our church was 

jt Popiſh all tis time, a8 . ſhe certainly did 

cknowledge a Pope, whiah is no doubt the 

btinguiſhing” mark of Fopery. But this 

hs, in ſome ſenſe, of her own chuſing; on | 
pho, ſhe believed, had received the neceflary 4 
jowers, thro” a continuance of fucceffion, atid | A 
mom upon that account 'ſhe was willing for | 
he ſake of peace and unity, to live in com- * 
nion with, and in ſome meaſure to depend | 
yon. Her ſiſter church of England was of | 
he other communion, and adhered to the ſe- _ 
eral Popes of that fide, to Boniface IX. In- — 
went VII. Gregory XII. Alexander V. and 7 
fhn XXIII. who were all in oppofition to the | 
ſcottiſh Benedict. Yet the two churches, with 

ll this difference of principle about Popes; held 

bmmunion with one another, and agreed in 

hat was then the eſtabliſhed doctrine, and in a 
mdemning + whatever had been branded as 

lereſy. For we fee the one nation burning 

leretics as well as the other, and Biſhop 

Nadlaw of St. Andrews as zealous againſt the 

dards in Scotland when they appeared, as A- 

ndel of Canterbury was in England. Can au 


LETTER be thought. that they then entertained. the £ 
XXV. notions of the Pope's perſonal: infallibility. 2 and 
\YV abſolute — "which d b 
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him in former times, and which his: flattere 
attribute to him at this day ? And what if or 
of theſe national churches 4 in thoſe time 
of diviſion, owned no Pope. at all? Could. tt 
have broken communion, or thrown ber « 
of the memberſhip of the catholic church 
Upon their own principles it could not; Fo 
between a falſe rags and. no Pope there i n 
difference, in the tion of the Foe 
ſelyes. None of BenediQ's opponents 
upon him in the light of a Pope * of 
church, and he treated every, one of them 
the ſame manner. Whatever might be the op 
nion of their reſpective adherents, 2s 10 wh 
the headſhip lay, the competitors. all- aſſumed 
to themſelves, and acted to one another : ; 
cording! 

But n Jeciion of the council bf, Conſtance 
whether juſt or not, put an end to this .cor 
troverly for a while, and brought mattem 
ſome meaſure out of their former confuſion 
ſo our church joined now. with the reſt, 1 
ſubmitting to one Pope as appointed by à g 
neral council, and, on that footing, accountib 
to it. In, conſequence of which we find 2, i 
tional council held at Perth on _ the. ſuxteer 
of July 1420, by William Stephen Biſhop / 
Dumblaine, conſervator, and in _that..: charac 
preſident , of it: and we are told, all the 
crees or ſtatutes paſſed in it, were ſealed v 
the Biſhop's ſeals. But what theſe ſtatutes we 
does not appear. There is one act mention 


in it about the the Quotes of Te lament, which! 


7 


f ud by the inherent authority of our own 
ſe time orch without the preſence or preſidency of 


uld foreign Legate whatever. And from this 
her ore forward, we meet with no. foreigner ſitting 
church Wk the head of our ſynods, and domineering over 
ot; Fol Biſhops with that pomp of Romiſh pride 
re 1s iich had been ſeen in former days. The 


e diviſions had brought the Popes a ſtep 
er in their pretenſions, and had opened 
ples eyes to ſee and re-afſert the antient 
pits and liberties of the church, which had 


I am &. 
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nM, crivilege the Biſhops had long been. in poſ- LETTER: 
lity Ion of and which it ſeems, fan needed ſome XXV. 
unied e lstion. But the main thing worthy of WWW 

notice about this council is, that it was 


en invaded and trampled upon for ſo many 


* 
* 
* 
** —— —— — — — — —„—— wv —̃ —-— . . Oo — — ——— 
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00 did vi 
10 b 7 tol, 

/ FL * 
— nor co 


Vn fl: anc 
had aly 
I. E T T E * M. Henry 
and, 2 
nent. 
ear 1: 
James I. releaſed | from. his Captivity in Bulk pus 
— eo. Abuſes bath in Church br the 
- State——Perſecttion of the Followers of N bye, a 
© end Huſi-—Council of Baſil makes @ 1 * 
: | rupture in the Papal Seo. James I. deri bedr 
rotziy murdered. 0 . ine of 
6 duding 
fowry 
Queen 
A. D. 2420. FF the national afſembly held at Perth, nnſom, 
mentioned in the preceding letter, cu Under 
ſultations were renewed, about the redemptiqWvith th: 
of the King, a matter of the utmoſt impoſſWith, hi 
rance to the kingdom. For all this time, ia brone, 
the death of his father, he was a captive I Upor 
England. And tho* his firſt ungenerous diiying * 
| tainer Henry IV. had died in the year 1% ling 
| — the next ſucceſſor in that uſui ing doch, 
| enry V. continued his father's inj | 5 
= exile, 


| obliged James to attend him, in ating! to h 
. wars in France, with a view to withdraw ul exe 
| Scottiſh troops from aſſiſting the French, 

| uſing the 2 and orders of their Kin 
whom he had in his army. But in this « 


dd view Henry was inted : For James cerTER 
bravely, and with a ſpirit of true magnanimi- XXVE. 
95 told him that he neither would as a King,. 
nor could as a prifoner, give any orders to his 

14 | Whbje&ts, but would leave them to give all the 
v. fl ance they were able to a nation which 

#6} had always been friendly to them. Upon which 
II. Henry brought him back with him to Eng- 
ind, and returned him to his former confine- 1 
nent. However, upon Henry's death in the - 
ar 1422, and leaving an infant heir of ſcarce Il 
year old, the Engliſh adminiſtration faw it ll 
for their intereſt to part with their royal cap- — 2 
tive, and ſo en his friendſhip liberty, 1 
which they could make nothing of by ref. | | 
mint. He had been married about a year 1 
tefore to an Engliſh lady of the Lancaſtrian 
ine of their royal family, and now upon con- | 
duding the negotiation for his releaſe, the 4 
flowry which he ſhould have got with his | 
Queen was - retained for the one half of, his 
rnnſom, and hoſtages ſent up for the other. 
Under theſe. burdenfome conditions, of a piece 
vith the reſt of the unhandſome uſage he had met 
vith, he at laſt returned to his native country and 4D. 1424.4 
throne, after eighteen years abſence from both. | 

Upon his return he immediately ſet about rec- 
ilying the abuſes which had been countenanced 
during the weak management of his couſin Mur- 
doch, who had ſucceeded R his father in | 
ie government of the kingdom during the King's — 
exile, And to begin with the ſtrict and impar- 9 
tal execution of juſtice, he ordered Murdoch to 1 
mdergo a formal trial by his peers; the con- 
kquence of which was, that he was condemned 
hr mal- adminiſtration, and publicly put to death.. - 
2 B Two, 
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EETTER Two of his ſons were found guilty, and ſhars 
XXVI. the ſame fate. This was a neceſſary, howere 
Wrw difagreeable, act of ſeverity ; for both Murdoe 
and his father might have relieved the King "long 
before it was done, if their ambition and dete 

to aggrandize their own family had not kept th 

back from doing their duty to their Sovereign 

and led them into ſundry illegal acts, to the pre 

judice of the crown, which now brought their fi 

mily to ruin. The next care which the King took 

was to provide, as far as he could, for the in 

| tereſts of literature and the well-being of thi 
church. With this view he viſited the lately ere 
. ed univerſity of St. Andrews, countenanced thi 
public diſputations with his preſence and approbe 

tion, and ordered that the  Profeffors in Dixinit 

and Canon Law ſhould take care to recommend 

none to eccleſiaſtical preferments but ſuch as wer 

moſt capable and worthy in their ſeveral fatulties 

He likewiſe contributed to improve the. church 

muſic, in which himſelf was a great adept, and wi 

the firſt who brought organs into our chutches 

Thus 0 his ſtatutes, by his countenance and ex 


concern 
of the c 
and un 
on the f 
ons of t. 
people * 
all Eur. 
Craw a 
Wardlay 
loctrine 
lake a1 
mightily 
bbacy 


ample, he did what lay in his power to reſori conf! 
whatever was amiſs either in church or ſtate, an "ibm 
to put things in both, on as decent and regul: Ned at 
a footing as poſſible. Boece tells us of a con to 
vention of the States at Perth, called. on purpo Flo wa 
to retrench the luxury and extravagance in ap And 
parel and feaſting, which the Engliſh in Is 2 
Queen's retinue had brought into Scotland wid m. ! 
them, and he puts a long and eloquent ſpeech in ut fror 
to Biſhop Wardlaw's mouth on the occaſion, i the n 
This ſhews that the advantages of the King's EKM ed 
liſh: education and connections were not thel be ſcan 


thought ſo highly of, as our own ung che 
el 
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that all the national improvements were owing to 


orce of a wiſe and example. For it is uni- 
ſerſally agreed of him, that he diſcouraged every 
kind of intem ce and extravagance by his 
nactice, being in his own perſon the plaineſt, the 
noſt ſober, and moſt abſtemious man in the whole 


ng of the King's ſtrictneſs and attention to the 
concerns of the church, that, after all the rigour 
of the council of Conſtance againſt John Huſs, 
nd under all the terrors of law that lay heavy 
n the followers of Wicliff in Britain, the opini- 
ons of theſe men were ſtill gaining ground, and 
zeople were venturing to diſſeminate them thro? 
ll Europe. For in the year 1433 one Paul 
(raw a Bohemian was brought before Biſhop 
Wardlaw, and being convicted of teaching the 
loctrines of Wicklift and Huſs, was fixed to the 
lake and burnt. Boece ſays, the King was 
mightily pleaſed with this execution, and gave the 
bbacy of Melroſs to John Fogo, for his activity 
n confuting this heretic, — bringing him to 
uniſument. But the continuator of Fordun, who 
red at the time, gives the glory of his confuta- 
jon to the old inquiſitor Laurence Lindoris, 
ho was now Profeſſor of the Common Law in 
„ Andrews, and who, he ſays, 


ent from Bohemia on purpoſe, For on hearing 
i the murder of Huſs, the Bohemians were fo 
praged at the violation of the fafe-conduQ, and 
e 


dat they threw off the Romiſh communion, and 
. 2 B 2. | 


kingdom. It would ſeem however, notwithſtand- 


tics and Lollards no reſt throughout the king- 
am. However they both agree, that Craw was 


” - 
3! 9 


ir hiſtories of England r | eſent them, but LETTER. 
their gia epr 5 XXVI. 


tis own penetration and judgment, and to the 


allowed the he- Scotichron: | 


«xvi » Co 2-, 


% " 


candalous prohibition of the ſacramental cup, 


openly 
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LETTER openly declared war againſt the abettors & } 
XX VE. which was carried on with various ſucceſs for mz 
ny years, and created no little trouble to th 
Pope and his adherents. And now, it ſeem 
they ſent this man into our country to ſtrengthet 
their party; and thereby in ſome meafure to fo 
tify themfelves againſt the perſecutions of the 
enemies, Abbot Bower ſays, he came Tecom 
mended as an expert E and that hex 
well acquainted with the ſcriptures, and remar 

ably ready in quoting them. | 
At this time the council of Bafil was fitting, 20 
cording to one of the ordinances of the lat 
council of Conſtance, which decreed that anothe 
* council ſhould meet ſomewhere within ſeven or te 
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years, for keeping matters in the ſettled ſtate ini ad fri; 
which that council had put them. And Pope Ma ontrary 
tin having given his conſent to that decree, dit: Ro! 
now, tho' againſt his inclination, appoint the mee(ited ar 


ing to be at Baſil in Switzerland, which according ad: 
by began in 1430, and fat nine years. The fi parent 
t 


&© realm ſhould be of more authority than Ul 


[- ing they did was to confirm their ſuperioriſud the 
| over the Pope, by repeating the famous decree al, 1o ! 
| Conſtance, and by a new argument propoſed bled Pope 
| the Biſhop of Burgos, the Spanifh repreſentati in, to 
| who, drawing a compariſon from the ftate, ren hi 
ſerved, ** That as in every well ordered kingdogiſie now 
| & it is ſpecially to be deſired that the whoWypointe 


— King, otherwiſe it were not to be any ie cou 
© kingdom but a tyranny, ſo likewiſe ought tktions : 

_ Abele church to xe gan authority than imſelf 
Prince thereof, that is, than the Pope.” Tilrcapons 
is the argument, as given us by the martytiggde rupt 

. Fox's Ads, giſt Fox who commends the ſtrength of it, aeouncil 
p. 37. it is not my buſineſs at preſent to argue againgiccnt, ay 
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only mention it, to ſhew what ſource the LETTER 
lotrine of the people's power over Kings flows XXVI. 
rom, and to Whom they are obliged for che 
malcriginal invention and firſt uſe of it. 1285 

engthel To this council deputies were admitted. from» 

to fore Bohemian malcontents, among whom was 

of thifWzine the Engliſhman, craving a redreſs of grie- 
reconMnnces, and begging to have theſe four petitions 

mnted, 1. t the Euchariſt ſhould be ad- 
remarkMhniniſtered to them in both kinds. 2. That 

nne beneath Prieſts ſhould be allowed to preach. 

| That ecclefiaſtics ſhould have no endowments 

the lar temporal juriſdiction. 4. That public crimes x 
anotheWhould be puniſhed by none but the magiſtrates. = hs 
en or tefWſhe ſucceſs of the Bohemian arms at home 
tate intMiad frightened the council into this conceſſion, 


ope MaifWontrary to the otherwiſe ſtanding practice of 
ree, de Romiſh church, not to admit any prohi- 
he meeWhited articles to a ſecond examination. But - 
cordingtis admiſſion of the Bohemian delegates, ſo 
The firfWyparently injurious to the council of Conſtance, 
perioritiWnd the renewing the ſupremacy of the coun» 
decree Mel, ſo highly mortifying to papal pride, irritat- 
poſed M Pope Eugenius IV. who had ſucceeded Mar- 


in, to that degree that, tho' he had at firſt 
given his countenance to the - council's. ſitting 
be now publiſhed a Bull for diflolving it, and 
pointed one to meet at Bologna in Italy, 
thin a year. This began a woeful quartet; 
ie council fighting againſt the Pope with G&- 
wught tations and threatnings, and the Pope defending 
than tlinſelf the beſt way he could with his uf 
„ Thivcapons of Bulls and excommunications. - When 
artyrolgWe rupture was thus found to be incurable, the 
of it, council choſe the Cardinal of Arles 7 

e againWÞcnt, and after ſtruggling ſome years with Eu- 


fentative 
tate, ol 
kingdot 
le who 
than Ul 
called 


i! 
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LETTER genius, who all the time ſhuffled and pren; 
XXVI. ricated, in ſuch a way as diſguſted the fo 
friends he had, the preſident at laſt, in nam 

* © © of the council, pronounced a formal ſentence « 

depoſition againſt him, in which they 'declard 

him ©* contumacious, diſobedient to the decree 

& of the univerſal church, violator of the hol 

& canons, diſturber of | eccleſiaſtical . peace and 

% unity, ſimoniac, perjured, incorrigible {i 

* matic, pertinacious heretic, injurious to the holj 


& ſee, &c.” And then they unanimouſly elede et 


Amadeus Duke of Savoy, who out of devotior A 
had reſigned his dominions to his ſon, ag. Y; 
upon his being now choſen Pope took the ham 
: of Felix V. In this conteſt all Europe wall Tus F 
again involved. England ſided with .Eugeniul ; * -: 
the Emperor, France and Spain . ſupported thay - b 
council: And it would appear that our chu 247 
was upon that ſide too, by ficir admittig a depu neil. 
tation from the council in the perſon, of the H. The 
mous Zneas Sylvius, who, tho“ he. Afterwadg _ 


altered his mind, and came to be Pope him 
ſelf by the name of Pius II. and as herce 
Pope too as ever any of his predeceſſors bat 
been, yet all the time he was in Scofland, I 
was a keen and laborious defender of the coun 
cil- both with his tongue and pen. . Biſhop Let 
ſhe indeed, in his lite of James the firlt, a 
« he was ſent legate to our King by Eugenius 


atters 

Itories 
und an 
20 Ani 
ut this 
ters, 
the V 


. | und 
« legationem ad Regem noſtrum - ab Eugen en 
" obibat.” But the We of his life, who had -—"y 
been ſecretary to him while he was Pope, tel. >? 
us that he came to Baſil with Cardinal Capra 43. 
in the year 1431, and afterwards was ſecreta d. 2 
to Cardinal Albergotti, who ſent him from Bal * 


to Scotland to manage the council's wt 
| | WOT . * [ 
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i own letters likewiſe ſhew that he had no LETTER 
wucern with Eugenius, yea that he was actually XXVI. 
raged on his return from Scotland in the 
ice of his rival Felix, and had never fo 
uch as ſeen Eugenius, till he was ſent by the 
Enperor Frederic to him in the year 1442 with 
poſals of an accommodation. So that from 
EG: activity of ſuch an agent, and the kind re- 
tion which he acknowledges he met with 
re, it is more than probable our church would 

of his ſentiments, and think as well of the 
puncil at Baſil, as it is certain, he at that time 
Yet Mr. Collier, in his account of this 
puncil, Joey fays that * Scotland, except- 
ing a few Lords, acknowledged Eugenius, and 
{ vigorouſly abetted his title, that the Biſhops 


nn 


A | ws BY provincial council excommunicated Felix.“ Collier, 
re Mr. Collier met with this provineial 7. 
wn 5 puncil, he has not told us. Our countryman 


N r Thomas Innes, who had as good opportu- 

| kim ties and as great inclination to ſearch into theſe 

> tters as moſt people, has not, among all the 

Itories and records he peruſed for that purpoſe, 

und any council in Scotland between the years 

20 and 1457, which ſpace takes in all the time | g 

at this commotion laſted. And another of our 3 = 

ters, the continuator of Fordun, who wrote 

de very time, ſpeaks of the affair as being _ 

en undetermined. This ſchiſm, he ſays, be- Lane © 

tween Eugenius IV. depoſed by the council of 8. 

Baſil, and Felix V. whom they elected in his 

ſtead, began in 1438, and ſtill ſubſiſts this year 

1443.” and again © adhuc ſub judice lis eſt &c. 

ne controverly is {till undecided, on which 

count the church of God is expoſed to _ 
„ne d 


1 


- 
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igiſm 


* XXVI. - As long as the Emperor lived, t 
* AV coundl of Ball kept up thei vn. 
their Pope Felix was honoured and owned and 

lied to by the greateſt part of Europe. The oth 

| Pope Earns al the makers iff to his prete 

N ſions likewiſe and paid no regard to the council 
Proceedings. For even while he lay under i 


This author gives ub a detail of no fewer than twenty f 
chiſms about the Papacy, with ſome miſtakes indeed in c 
nology, which was not much attended to in his day; but 
the — containing ſome obſervations not unworthy: of 


extenſ 
lire. 

were t. 

declair 

—_— a8 a from his way of narrating the very ſirſt he me 

tions. frſt ſchiſm, he ſays, began in 349 in the tine 

| « the Emperor Conſtantius and of Pope Felix II. His Ar 

« pope was Liberius the Arian, who yet at firſt had been cal 

& lic, but after the death of Felix by the divine vengeance bi 

| 1% afunder, and his bowels guſhed out.” This is a fingular 

* count of the affair, and quite contrary to all that is to be 

| ith about it in the church-hiſtorians, who with qne voice 

ius in the canonical line of ſucceſſion, while they di 


| bout admitting Felix into the liſt at all. For tho Abbe Fe ©£107 | 
; obſerves that neither Optatus nor Auguſtine put Felix into Wi up, Et 
catalogue of the Biſhops of Rome, without giving us his o untage 
. Hiſt. Eecl. opinion, yet our Bi Leſslie, in ſetting down. the name: n0 agr 
8 B. xiv. 8.7, the Popes who ſat during the reigns of our ſuppoſed chril ike! 

| De Geſt. Kings, mentions Felix II. immediately after Libetius. N cholas 
| : cot. R. 38. Abbot Bower means by calling Liberius an Antipope is being 

eeaſy to find out, as he was certainly ordained, and without Felix 
diſpute too, before Felix, unleſs we ſhall ſuppoſe that he bool naturec 
his turning Arian, which he expreſsly ſays he did, forfeited BW. 7 

character, and left the chair fairly vacant for Felix to fill 

What ever reaſons the men might have had for his ſpeaking i > and 
of Liberius, it is worthy of obſervation that we here find a PW bedienc 
acknowledged as ſuch, yet directly pronounced an Arian Her [ hai 
an old Scontiſh writer, and him too neither Wickliffte | view 
Huſſite, neither Lutheran nor Calviniſt, nor liable to any of t. h all 

opprobrious names which the highflown Romaniſts reton al win a 
ments with, but one who, by his way of diſputing againſt Ri £quenc 
appears to have been ſufficiently ſanguine on the Pope's dei range 
85 we would ſay, a ſtaunch enough Papilt, | telentin 


coun 
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council's ſentence, he held a meeting of his party 
at Florence, where the Greek Emperor Palzologus 
in perſon, and a number of deputies from the 
Eaſtern church attended. In this aſſembly a ſort 
of union was patched up between the Pope and 
them, and the Greeks were artfully perſuaded 
to give up the contended points of doctrine, and 
eren to acknowledge the Pope's ſupremacy in as 
extenſive a ſenſe as the court of Rome could de- 
fire. But this anſwered no end: For no ſooner 
were theſe delegates got home again, than they 
declaimed againſt the trick put upon them, and 
retracted their ſubſcriptions. Their compliance 
at Florenee was diſowned by the patriarchs, and 
by all the body of the Greek church, and the 
two churches were ſoon as different and diſunited 
us ever. 

Upon Sigiſmund's death, the authority of the 
council of Baſil b to decline. And his ſuc- 
ceſſor Frederic inclining to have the breach made 
w, Eugenius, who was a violent man, took ad- 
nntage of this diſpoſition, and would hearken to 
no agreement whatever. But his ſucceſſor Ni- 
cholas V. whom his conclave elected on his death, 


felix being prevailed upon, as he was a good- 
natured man, to give up his claim, the rup- 
ture was at laſt healed, after ſome years of diviſi- 
on, and all Europe returned once more to the o- 

dedience of one ſingle and unrivalled Pope. 
| have laid all theſe incidents together, to give 
view at once of this famous council at Baſil, 
vith all the moſt material proceedings and con- 
kquences of it, where we cannot but obſerve a 
ſtrange and unaccountable behaviour, and an un- 
Klenting ſtruggle. for dignity and power on both 
2 C ſides, 


being of à more pacific turn, and the competitor .. | 
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ETTER fides, to the neglect of the more important a. 

XVI. ticles of faith and reformation, eſpecially in the 

V earneſtly deſired conceſſion of favouring the laity 

with the old privilege of the Euchariſtic cp 

It is no wonder that the Popiſh writers are divid. 

ed in their opinions about this council, as -upon 

their common principles they cannot well fall 

a council to be general which could take upon 

them to depoſe and excommunicate a Pope, 

whom their church to this day acknowledges to 

have been all his time a true and lawful ; "aq 

and in that character places in the roll of cano- 

nical ſucceſſion, And what increaſes the dith- 

culty is, that the very preſident of this council, 

the Cardinal of Arles, who had the principal 

hand in its deciſions, and pronounced the ſentence 

of depoſition againſt Eugenius, is ſaid to have 

wrought miracles after his death, and on that ac. 

count was beatified, as they call it, by Pope Cle 

ment VII. in leſs than a hundred years after that 

ſentence, notwithſtanding that Clement's lawful 
predeceſſor Eugenius — 


, in his council at Ho- 
rence, iſſued out a Bull of excommunication a- 
inſt this man, and pronounced him a ſon of 
iniquity and child of hell. Such is the confuſion 
in which their ſyſtem, by their holding fo tena- 
ciouſly to it, unavoidably entangles them; and fo 
impoſtible is it for them, with any degree of con- 
ſiſtency, to extricate themſelves out of the palpa- 
ble abſurdities which theſe undeniable facts fo 
clearly fix upon their incoherent principles, 
While this council of Baſil was ſitting, and the 
Weſtern church thus, as it were, tearing herſelf 
to pieces, our church and ſtate both felt a molt 
lamentable ſhock at home. Our great and good 
King James the firſt was moſt barbarouſly mur- 


9 


— 


dered, 
of Feb 

e, a 
* b 
nenge 


tion w: 


govern 
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ant u. bered, by a band of aſſaſſins, on the twenty firſt LEE 
in the of February 1437, in the forty fixth year of his XXVI. - 
e hig ge, and thirteenth of his perſonal reign. Br. 
cup this horrid murder, which was ſoon condignly 
 divid.  1enged on the execrable perpetrators, our na- 
upon don was not only deprived, of a moſt excellent 
ſuſtain i governor, but likewiſe loſt the benefit of what 
upon further regulations might have been expected 
Pope, tom a King of his prudence and reſolution. 
Belides his other virtues, he was a man of great 
ziety, according to the definition of piety in thoſe 
lays. For tho' he regretted, and even as is ſaid 
blamed the liberality of his predeceſſors in that 
my, yet he himſelf in the year 1429 founded and 
ichly endowed a monaſtery at Perth for Carthuſian 
Monks, which was the only ſettlement they ever 
ud in Scotland, and has been corruptly called 
hat ac. Wi: Charter houſe of Perth. ES 
pe Cle- T am, Ke. 
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LETTER Be 


Acceſſion of James I——%uet State of the Scat 
| Church in his Reign——St, Salvator*s college a 
St. Andrews founded by Biſhop Kenned 


College of Glaſgow begun by Biſhop Turnbu 


bd div 

| Invention of the art Printing. JaneWPipacy 

* Killed by an Accident at Roxburgh-— Bad LA e a 
of his Son's M inorjity—»-Account of the Promutii _— 
and Proſecution of the firſt Archbiſhop of St. Ain 4-þ 
Arews——— Remarks on that A fair. FTragicu beſe pi 
end of James III. Reflection on Buchanan' * 

. an w 

Account of it. But tho 

ul atten 

ure abc 

AMES I. left only WE: James, who at hi“ the « 
father's death was ſcarce ſeven eculari 

is was the cauſe of much diſorder and conten on fequ- 
tion for ſome years, not who ſhould wear thine pr 
crown, for that was not diſputed, but who ſhoulgFalled c 
have the management of the kingdom, and but unl, 
care of the young King. And here all our in wa; 
torians, not excepting Buchanan himſelf, agretereſts 
that the Biſhops were of great ſervice with hel il, and 
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offices, in mediating between the great LET TEA 
nen, and preventing their differences from break- XXVII. 
. 
iſe is given, and v „to Bi en- 
on oi had fucoceded Wade in the bee of 
. Andrews. This worthy man was nephew to 
he late King by his fiſter the lady Mary, and was 
$ illuſtrious by his virtues, as he was by his 
irh. He had gone to Florence in the year 1438 
v compoſe, if poſſible, the ſcandalous differences 
between Eugenius and the council of Baſil, but 
turned without ſucceſs: And with the fame . 
kudable view, when he was Biſhop of St. Andrews, A. D. 1446. 
te took a ſecond journey to Italy, to propofe 
neans for rectifying abuſes, and taking away thoſe 
kd diviſions which even then ſubſiſted about the 
Papacy, This was what the good men of thoſe 
ys always had in their eye, to put a ſtop to the 
mowing corruptions, and to bring about a refor- 
nation among all ranks and orders of the chureh. 
And had the Pope aſſiſted, or but even permitted 
= pious endeavours, matters would have been 
auited in a. more quiet and ſatisfactory way, 
han what aroſe Now the neceſſities of er 
jut the ambition of the court of Rome blaſted 
ul attempts, and rendered every wiſh of this na- 
ure abortive. Complaints were frequently made 
« the decay of diſcipline, and of the many ir- 
regularities that were ſpreading every where in 
wntequence of that decay. Popes indeed 
made profeſſion of remedying theſe diforders and 
alled councils now and then for that purpoſe. 
but unleſs they got every thing managed in their 
wn way, and fo as to be ſubſervient to their own: 
ntereſts, they would allow nothing to be done at 
il, and took care to thwart and di int every 
| ſcheme 
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LETTER ſcheme that was ſed con to their inch 
XXVII. nations. To this bare 2 the line effect of « 
rw — Biſhop Kennedy's ſecond journey to Italy 
ope Eugenius was too haughty to r any ap 
plication of this kind. He who had triumphed 
over Cardinals and Prelates, aſſembled in a gener; 
council from all the potent ſtates of Europe, would 
not readily take much notice of a remonſtrance 
from a private Biſhop of the obſcure church 0 
Scotland. So the honeſt man, we are told, way 
obliged to return a ſecond time, with the mor 
tification of a diſappointment. But to do as 
much good as he could in his own ſphere, he 
ſet himſelf to the cultivation of religion an- 
learning at home, and to this end in the hating 
1456 he founded a college at St. Andrews, whiet 
he appointed to bear the appellation of St. Salya 
tor. This laudable ſpirit of providing for the 
public · education of youth was now expanding it 
ſelf over our country, after Biſhop Wardlaw Jad 
ſet the example at St. Andrews. For, four ye: 
before this additional erection by Biſhop, Kennedy 
Biſhop Turnbull of Glaſgow began the univerſity 
of Glaſgow, which ſince his time has been much 
augmented by various and bountiful--donations. 
Io the pious and prudent counſels of our Bk 
ſhops at this time, ſuch as this Biſhop Kennedy, 
_—_ Biſhop Lindſay. of Aberdeen, Biſhop Wincheſte 
ET. of Moray, and Biſhop Spence of Galloway, who 
* were all men of great account, we may alcrids 
that calm and quiet ſtate of the church during 
all this reign, which preſents us with no inteſtine 
diviſions among our churchmen at home, and n 
idle conteſts that they were engaged in abroad. 
Even Biſhop Cameron of Glaſgow whom Buchs 
nan repreſents as a very worldly man, and a-grea 
| 1 oppreſſor, 
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gpreſſor, and who was cut off by a terrible death, XXVII. 
ft from other accounts, and in the judgment of 98 
der writers, ſeems to have been a man of a very 
iferent character. He was one of the delegates 
om this church at the council of Baſil, was ma- 
years Chancellor of the kingdom, and did ma- 
good ſervices to his ſee of Glaſgow. And all 
tat Buchanan builds this ill - natured —_ upon, 
only common hearſay, which in itſelf is not 
ry creditable, and coming from ſuch a pen, not 
ly to be believed. 
In this reign there was a national council held A. D. 1457. 
Perth, in which, among other acts, a declara- 
n was made concerning the King's right of no- 
nation to benefices during the vacancies of bi- 
ppricks : And two years after, another was held 


„ Salva the ſame place by the Biſhop of Aberdeen 
for theW.nſervator. and Preſident, in which the foreſaid 
un 4 laration was renewed. - 

law 


In this reign too, the Eaſtern church met with A. b. 1453 
ur pere dreadful calamity by the Turks taking Con- 
utinople, where the Emperor Conſtantine Pa- 
plogus was ſlain, and an end put to the Eaſtern 
pire, about eleven hundred and thirty years af- 
Fit had been ſet up by Conſtantine the Great. 
it the Weſtern church reaped conſiderable ad- 
itages from this cataſtrophe, by the numbers 
clergy and learned men who fled 'from the 
of the barbarians, and brought with them 
uy valuable writings of the old Greek Fathers, 
ich had not been known in the Weſt before. 
were Emanuel Chryſoloras, Georgius Tra- 
wntius, Theodorus Gaza, John Argyropulus, 
mus Muſurus, Demetrius Chalcondyles, and 
ty others, who taught the Greek language ei- 
in private families or in public univerſities 


ppreſſor, 11 


wt . 
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 xxrTeR in Germany and Italy, and thereby "rubbed 
XXVII. a great of that ruſt which the monaſtie m 
ctdad of ſtudy had brought upon the Bell 
Lettres. But particularly, great thanks are d 
to a Johannes Laſcaris, a defeendant” of the ln 
perial family of that name, Who was commiſſior 
ed by Laurence of Medicis, that illuſtriou g 
tron of learning, to the "Turkiſh Sultan Baan 
II. and by his addreſs and intereſt with that M. 
| narch, who, amidſt all the ruggedneſs of his n 
| tion, had ſome taſte for literature, got a-liber 
| to ſearch all the known repoſitories-of the EA 
for every thing that might be thought curious 
uſefu] in the polite arts, but eſpecially in d 
affairs of the church. Accordingly, with this 
berty, and with much travel, he-recoyered' a 
brought to Italy a precious collection of man 
ſcripts, which the Duke Laurence carefully d 
poſited in his library at Florence, and which ha 
made the Medicean library ſuch 'a 'famobs 
ſource from all quarters of Europe, for diſcoy 
and knowledge, ever ſince. l 

About this time tov the art of printing, whi 
had lately been lighted upon either at Mentz 
. Germany, or at Harlem in the low countries, (i 
| both theſe places claim the honour,) was broup 

; into England, and a preſs ſet up-at Oxford, 
WP der the patronage of the Archbiſhop of Cant 
bury. This was another lucky circumſtance 
favour of learning; and coinciding ſo opportut 

ly with theſe Eaſtern diſcoveries, of which this 
vention made the communication ſo much e 
than it could formerly have been; ſoon diff 
among all ranks of people ſuch a general th 
for reading, as not only ſerved to refine Ui 
taſte, but even contributed in a great meaſure 
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rund that alteration in religious matters which 1 
makes ſuch a ſtriking figure in the church an- XX 
zals of the next century. — 
The fatal diſcovery of gunpowder made allo | 
js firſt appearance in this reign, and our nation 
4 felt the diſmal effects of it. For while the 
Ling was beſieging the caſtle of Roxburgh, which 
he Eng liſh were in poſſeſſion of, he was all of a 
dden "truck dead by the burſting of one of 
the newly conſtructed field- pieces which he had 
Wrought before it, on the third of Auguſt 1460 
in the twenty ninth year of his age, and twenty 
third of his reign. his ſudden threw the 
zation again under a minority: By which means 
it was ſoon involved in confuſion, and expoſed 
p thoſe pernicious conſequences of ambition os 
cabal, which not only diſtreſſed the 
mes III. who was but fix years old at 9 
ther's deatit, but likewiſe have been the cauſe 7 
bringing that odium upon his memory which it 
ies under with moſt writers to this day. The 
Queen-mother, Mary of Gueldres, was an ambi- 
tous woman, and did all in her power to get 
Into her hands the government of the kingdom 
id tutorage of the young King. She was warmly 
ppoſed by Biſhop Kennedy, whoſe wiſdom and 
ategrity had been highly - eſteemed in the laſt 
ſegn, and conſequently were much liſtened to and 
pected in this. While he lived, the different 
ations were kept under ſome degree of reſtraint. 
ut unhappily, even by Buchanan's teſtimony, 
och for the King and nation, he was taken away 
death in the year 1466, having managed the 
burch and aſſiſted the ſtate. twenty fix years.— 
nd now the King being arriyed at twelve years 
Kage, and — the counſel of 
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Legate for three years, with commiſſion to rectify LETTER: 
he abuſes in the church, and reform the diſſo- XXVII. 
uteneſs of the clergy. With theſe powers the WW 
ew Archbiſhop, after ſome years ſtay at Rome, 

or fear of the Boyds, hearing now of a change 

it court, thought proper to return, in hopes that 

is character of Primate and Legate would pro- 

ture him a proper reception. But in this he was 

&eceived :. For the King, who was now eighteen 

fears of age, and had taken the reins of govern- 

nent into his own hands, being ſtirred up by 

he Biſhops, who, it is ſaid, envied Graham's dig- 

ity, and by the inferior clergy who feared his 

krerity, inhibited by his n pub - 


cation of the Pope's Bulls, and forbade him to 
exerciſe any of theſe Archiepiſcopal powers till 
he controverſy. ſhould be properly decided. Nei- 
ther was this the worſt of it. His enemies raiſ- 
d up a William Schevez, a young divine of quick 


arts and a fiery ſpirit, to diſturb the Archbi- 
hop, becauſe he had, on account of inſufficiency, 
kfuſed' to inſtall him in the Archdeaconry of 
It, Andrews, to which he had got the King's no- 
nination. And ſo far was the ſpite carried againſt 
im, that Locky, the Rector of the univerſity, 
tending the Pope's grant of equality of juriſ- 
icon, boldly denounced. him excommunicated, 

ad upon his contemning, as he juſtly might, the 
malid ſentence, application was made to the King 

þ enforce it. In a word, the poor man was 

d haraſſed with proſecutions in the King's courts, 
ache bankers at. Rome diſtreſſed him ſo much 
the moneys he had borrowed from them, and 
ich he could not repay for want of his reve- 
ves which the King had ſeized, that it is ſaid, he 

| into ſome trouble of mind, and became unfit 
2Da for 
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r of his office, Upon Which be 
XVII. was accuſed at Rome, before the ſame Pope wh 
had lately advanced him, and who now, to-pleaſt 
| the King, deprived; him of all his dignities, and 
gave the Archbiſhoprick to Schevez his mort 
enemy. After this he met with no pity” from 
any quarter: But was thrown into cloſe priſo 
firſt within the iſland. of Inchcolm, from which 
for fear of eſcape, he was tranſported to Dy 
| fermline, and from thence to the caſtle” of Epch 
X levin, where he died in the year 14709, having 
ſtruggled in carrying the empty title of Archblihoy 

5 twelve years. | | 


Such is the ſubſtance of this ſtrange loryya 


| related by our hiſtorians, - It contains eve But 
. circumſtances worthy of obſervation, and {which other: 
may account for ſome equally ſtrange” pieces Pope, 
procedure in after times. It is agreed on ali the. P 

hands, that Biſhop Graham was a learned u not th 

worthy man, and even Buchanan commiſerate land ! 

his ſufferings. But if there had not been tool kind, 

much of ambition in his character, he would no themſ; 

have accepted, much leſs have ſolicited, à f Bulls 

which was new and unprecedented in his countnal the r 

and which he could not but know would ever 

taken in ill part by his brethren, There is voted 

tainly an error here on his fide, and all his ang that t. 
hardſhips ſeem to have flowed from this firſt tall dom, 

ſtep of his own, It is ſaid the other Biſhops e mat tl 

ou him, out of envy, Perhaps they diaz had a: 

But whether ſo or not, their oppoſition had oth the Pc 

and good enough grounds to go upon. The BilWihem 

ſhops of Scotland had long been upon a footnMof ther 

of equality, with only ſome degree of teſpeſ dem 


and deference voluntarily paid to the Biſhop Qi this 


St. Andrews on account of his ſee, and out 4 
6 at yens 


* 
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reneration tõ the name of their patron Apoſtle; LETTER 
which the place had long bore. And now to XXVII. 
ind one of their "own number, and him too not 
the oldeſt among them, ſurreptitiouſſy ſtealing 
into precedency, 'and coming home with title 
ind powers to which their confents had never 
been aſked, was reaſon ſufficient to put them on 
their guard againſt uch a new and 1 
encroachment. They had now for a long 
of time been in uſe to manage their own matters 
without a metropolitan, either foreign or domeſ- 
tick; and what they had long done, and that 5 
to good e, they might reaſonably think they 
** al Pin the © old oh A 

But ſome will ſay, the Pope had ordered 
otherwiſe; and as they profeſſed obedience to the 
Pope, they ought in duty to have ſubmitted to 
the. Primate whom he ſent them. Yet this was 
not the firſt inſtance in which the Biſhops of Scot- 
and had rejected the Pope's appointments of this 
kind, at the ſame time that they acknowledged 
themſelves his humble 8 There had * 
Bulls again and again from in ſupport o þ 
the — — © alin of York which they | 
never regarded, and yet continued as much de- 
voted to the Pope as if they had. The truth is, 
that the Pope's Bulls were fo iſſued out at ran- 
dom, and to pleaſe any favourite'or powerful party, 
that they were ſeldom minded but by thofe who 
tad an end to ferve by them: And many times 
the Popes themſelves, after they had once given 
them out of their hands, took no farther notice 
of them, but like the oſtrich with her young, left 
them to fhift for themſelves. Such was the caſe 
n this very affair. - For tho' Sixtus, whether re- 
tularly or not; inveſted Biſhop Graham with the 

; primacy * 
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ery 


part of a fair and upright judge ? Or was it even 
rs 


. was only to put the ſentence of condemnation in 


to hear what the Archbiſhop had to ſay for him. 


that Huſman was not the 1 inquiſitor, as 
I 


dinals for ſchiſm, ſimony and many other crime! 
and to adjudge him to perpetual impriſonment, 
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imacy over all Scotland, and made an Arch. 
biſhop of him, yet as ſoon as the tide turned againſt 
this Archbiſhop, the Pope turned too, and ho. 
mologated the very, firſt accufation. that his. ene. 
mies brought againſt him. Was this acting the 


acting as his Predec d often done in ſuch 
caſes? Should he not, as they had uſed to do, 
have called the cauſe to Rome, before himſelf 
in perſon ? Or, as was the primitive practice, em- 
poured commiſſioners to have examined it at 

ome, and given the accuſed man fair play for his 
character, and as matters turned out, even for his 
life. It is true, Biſhop Leſlie ſays, the Pope fent 
a legate into Scotland upon this buſineſs. ; But that 


execution, not to take trial, of the complaint, and 


ſelf. His words are, Miffus eſt a Papa in Scc 


* tiam legatus Huſmannus dictus, qui Patricium hich 
** Grahamum St. Andrez Archiepiſcopum, Pape bel 


** Cardinaliumque ſententiis damnatum, omni dig- 2 
4 nitate ordimbuſque eecleſiaſticis dejiceret, 8 
* ſchiſma, ſimoniam, aliaque quæ in ſe admuſit 
* ſcelera, perpetuo carcere vindicari juberet. 80 


Spotſwood calls him, but by Biſhop Lelie's ac 
count, his executioner, to ade a man whe 
had been condemned by the Pope and his Car 


Indeed I am ſurprized at Biſhop Leſlie's way e 
narrating this affair, without throwing in the leal 
word of ſympathy or concern for the harſh treat 
ment that Graham met with. But it was a Pope' 
daings, and to-Biſhop Leſlie, that was enough 
Sort. | e  ""o_ 


in Sco- 
atricium 
n, Papæ 
mm dig- 
eret, ac 
. admuſit 
et.“ 80 
ſitor, as 
ſlie's ac 
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However to other people who have not their eyes HRT xrn 
dazzled with the glare of papal ſplendor, the XXVII. 
whole of this procedure will In to be no bet 


ter than one continued maſs of confuſion, and of 
ſuch double dealing upon all hands, as is enough 
to diſgrace the Annals of jany church: And I 
cannot ſee how or by what excuſe any of the 
parties concerned can be fully vindicated,” + 


The Pope certainly was 'raſh, not to call it 
worſe, in all the ſteps he took in it; firſt in lifting 


up Biſhop'Graham too high, and then in throwing 
him ſo very far down. Graham himſelf, I ſuſpect, 
had been rather forward in his application, and 
had, unadviſedly, entangled himſelf in the dif- 
fculties that overwhelmed him. Even the other 
Biſhops, tho“ 1 would willingly account for their 
behaviour upon ſuch grounds as might be con- 
ſtent with their character, yet their after 
conduct in ſubmitting to the very title in Schevez 
wich they had oppoſed in Graham, diſcover 
bmething which ſhuts the door againſt any a- 
plogy thar otherwiſe might be offered for them: 
The young King, now paſt the twentieth year -of 
lis age, tho“ generally blamed for his harſhneſs 
b his blood-relation, ſeems to be as little culp- 
ble in the affair as any of them all. It was a 
ght belonging to his crown, and had been con- 
med by ſtatute in his father's time, to have 
te management of the church-revennes in time 
if a vacancy : And it had been cuſtomary with 
ls predeceflors in Scotland, and with the neigh- 
during Kings of England, to ſeize theſe tempo- 
alitics and keep them in their own hands; when 
he elect Biſhop was not agreeable to them. 
am not'to argue for or againſt this prac- 
ice, It was the misfortune of the times, and as 
. heavy 
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Kors in this ſcene, the part acted by Schevez the r rrR 
xincipal agent aduts ef no vindication. The XXVII. 


> Pope nan indeed ſucceeded in his views, and got him-. 
ing erf inveſted with the Archiepiſcopal pall at Holy- a D. 7478. 
ree, it wodhouſe. But how he governed his ſee in par- 
ed, a icular, or the church in general, i not much 


were tken notice of: Only, as Archbiſhop" Spotſwood 
olal off obſerves of him, his entry being ſuch as we 
d wich have ſeen, did not promiſe much good.” Mr. 
$ | was lines finds a national council ſpoken of as held 
\ reluc-{WHor deſigned to be held at St. Andrews in tne year 
$ were 487, which was within Schevez's time: But 
rhether he preſided, - or what was done in it, 
ve are not told. By what was going on in the 
ation at that time, — would ſeem —— this meet- 
ng was defigned for no to the King. His 
«A r D ef Aan Kea for 
bme years been heading the diſcontented' part of 
he nobility againſt him, and Archbiſhop Schevez, 
hom he had, in the way we have ſeen, raiſed 
v that dignity, had joined the rebellious faction. 
They had for ſome time kept the King a priſon- 
r in the caſtle of Edinburgh, till on a change 
o« meaſures he got out of confinement, - and the 
Archbiſhop with his accomplices-were _— to- 
hift for themſelves. Biſhop Leſlie ſays, Schevez 
was compelled- after this to reſign the Archbi- 
hoprick in favour of Andrew Stuart the King's 
uncle, and-to accept the biſhoprick of Moray, to 
which Stuart had been nominated. But Biſhop see his 
Leith has proved this to be a miſtake, by producing gu, 
ficient teſtimonies that they both kept their re- 
pective ſees without any exchange till their 
deaths. However it is probable, as I faid, from 
Cchevez's intimacy with the Duke of Albany who, 
by all accounts of him, was. certainly a turbulent 

2 E man, 


LETTER man, that this propoſed meeting to be at St. A 
XXVII. drews, contrary to the ſtanding cuſtom. of holding 
YN their aſſemblies for the moſt part at Perth, «ha 


*- laſt driven to the diſagreeable neceſſity of fight 


: 
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been deſigned to act in concert with ſuch af th 
nobility as were now plotting the King's ru 
And what ſoon followed juſtifies this probability 
little indeed to Schevez's credit, all things conſider 
ed, but agreeably enough to Spotſwood's gbſery; 
tion concerning him. For the very next jes 
the rebellious party, finding their ſchemes rip 
for execution, and having got the young Prin 
James, then only feurteen years of age, into the 
hands, collected an army, and fought the King 
with an inferior body of his friends at Bannoc 
burn, where the King had the misfortune 10 
defeated in battle, and was treacherouſly murder 
ed in flying for his life, on the eleyenth--of Jun 
1488, being the twenty eighth year of his-reign 
and thirty fifth of his age: A man of a/mixe 
character, and whoſe adnuniſtration one can hard 
ly endeavour to PN the load of dilap 
probation which has been laid upon it. Qnh 
this much may be ſaid that, whether faulty 9 
not, he was certainly unlucky in being diſtreſſed 
by his nobles, harafſed by his brother, and 


ing for his crown and life againſt a ſuperior ar 
—— of his ſubjects, with his own ſon and heir: 
their head. Buchanan ſays, ** his death was at 
„ tended with this particular ignominy, that d 
* convention of the ſtates voted him to be j 
* ly /lain, and decreed that they who had taker 
arms againſt him ſhould never have it im 
5 puted to them nor their poſterity.” But wit 
all due deference to Mr, Buchanan's | 
may it not be aſked, who theſe ſtates were, 2 
w 
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nen whO ſtood true to him, and ſought to avenge 


ras not unanimous in favour of this conſpi racys 
tihop Eeſſie mentions it as a thing not to 
aſſed over in ſilence, that, —— the 'confpi- 

« rators applied to the old Earl of — 
whom James II. had baniſhed, and who, ＋ * 
his venturing back into the kin agdom ad 
* been catched and impriſoned by this King in 
the monaſtery of Lindern that experienced 
* nobleman diſſuaded them all he could, from 
the attempt, as being not only full of wicked- 
* neſs and criminality, but likewiſe attended with 
the utmoſt difficulty and peril, which his un 
„and his family's example might demonſtrate 
* to them.“ 

But to yield to Buchanan his favourite point 
F the authority of the ſtates, his obſervation, one 
hould think, ' tends the other way, and the cau- 
ious decree of his ſtates, inſtead of adding ig- 
wminy to the King's death, will appear rather 
b throw a ſuſpicion of diſgrace upon the per- 
ſetratofe of it. At aüy rate to ſay that he was 
jure cſus,“ - juſtly and fawfully ſlain, is an 
front. upon the human underſtanding, and upon 
il the priniciples of religion and — that 
ve have any notion of. Had he fallen in battle, 
nd withy his fword in his hand, ſomething might 
ave been faid by ſuch! as pay no regard to the 
acredneſs of w King's perſon: But for two or 
liree private men to — him unarmed, and 
vithout reſiſtance, when upon their own prin- 


yhat kind of convention it was that paſſed this LETT! 
minious- vote ? He himſelf tells us that the |X 

ling had many friends; the Earls of Huntly and rw 

Lenox, the Lord Forbes, and others of the great 


tis death. And to ſhew that the genetal opinion 
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LETTER ciples they might have apprehended Him ane 
IXVII. brought him to public juſtice, as. was done tc 
all law and equity, and what no aſter-ſanctiot 

could render either legal or innocent in the fight 

either of God or man. Beſides Buchanan's ex 
preſſion is an addition of his on: The origins 

act ſays no ſuch thing: It only bears that 

ce the ſlaughter done and committed in the fiele 

of Stirling, where our Sovereign Lord's farhe 


„ happened to be flain, and others divers his 


Barons and lieges, was allouterly in their de 
& fault and coloured deceit done by him and 
4 his perverſe council diverſe times before the 
« ſaid field.” There is no word here of the 
thing being juſt or lawful with reſpect to the 
King's particular fate, but only the blame of the 
general ſlaughter in the field is laid upon him 
and his adherents. Nay ſo far is their meaning 
from any tendency towards Buchanan's malevo- 
tent aſſertion, that the very ſame ſtates, in the 
third parliament of james IV. on a — 
given in, that the perſons who put t 
hands on the King's father's perſon, and flew 
him, are not puniſhed,” offer a reward to any 
who ſhall diſcover theſe murderers. Which is an 
inconteſtible proof that they had never thought 
the murdering of him juſt and lawful, however 
much they might have wiſhed it believed, that he 
by his miſconduct had brought all the miſebief 

upon himſelf. | c dre 
But this is not all: Theſe very ſtates, not- 
withſtanding of the care they had taken to pre- 
ſerve themſelves from the danger of the law by 
their bold and ſelf-exculpating decree, do not ſeem 
to haye been eaſy in their conſciences, under 3 
3 5 | e 
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tion from the cenſures of the church, which they 
had incurred by their inſurrection, proteſting, 
« that they were ſorry from the bottom of their 
„ hearts, and willing to do penance for it.“ The 
Pope indeed was gracious enough to their ſuppli- 
cation, and gave commiſſion: by his Bull to the 
Abbots of Paiſſey and jedburgh, and to the 
chancellor af Glaſgow, to abſolve them accord-. . 
ingly. The Bull of ſome of the Lords 
ſpiritual being concerned in the rebellion, which 
ſeems to imply that even the Biſhops ſtood in need 
of abſolution; altho”'it was not very conſonant 
to primitive uſage that they ſnould receive it from 
Abbots, who, however much their Peers in Par- 
lament, were their inferiors in. the church: Bug 
zaning i vhatever: was the nature or extent of the Bull, 
alevo-Wi che application for it ſufficiently ſhews the opi- 
in the non of the nation, when they came to a cool - 
plaint er way of thinking, after the firſt fury of faction 
nolent vas over. And it what is faid by all our hiſtori- 
d flew {Ws of James IV. be true, that to ſhew- the ſor- 
o awful ſenſe he had of his father's: death, and of 
1 is an de hand which he was innocently led to have 
ought Wn it, he wore an iron chain about his body, and 
wever every year of his life added a link to it, we have 
hat he pon the whole a confirmed refutation of Bucha- 
iſebief an's ſhrewd but ill-founded inference, that the 
| it of the rebels for their own ſecurity was a pub- 


ic mark of infamy upon the King's death. 
pre- Whatever were the faults or failings of this 
* by happy monarch, his royal ſucceſſors owe him 
t ſeem Wome ſmall tribute of grateful remembrance, for 


aving in a peaceable way enlarged their — 
naions, 


the ſafety which they had provided for their per- ITE 
ſons. For we ſind them, two years after this, XX 
applying to the Pope Innocent VIII. for abſolu WV 


— — 


>” — — — — 
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nions by an addition of tertitory which our Ning 
had never been in full poſſeſſion of before. In the 
year 1469 he matried Margaret, daughter to Chriſ. 
tian King of Denmark, who in conſideration of 


that marriage mortgaged tlie Iſſands of Or 
and Shetland for the payment of fifty thouſand 


rizdollarb, in dowry with his daughter, and after: 


wards on her bearing a ſon, made an abſolute ceſſi. 
on, and gave up all claim to them for ever.“ 
By this acceſſion of territory, our national church 
got another Biſhop added to the old number, 
and from this time we have a cle and 
account of the ſucceſſion of the Biſhops of Ork 
ney, fome of whom made à conſiderable figure 
both in the church and in the ſtate. 5 
"3. 11:9 * 2. 73 Lam, 80. 


4 | 

. ®: Theſe iſlands had beem till now pat of the dominions of Nor: 
way, and tho” before this we-find Earls: of Orkney among bur 
Scots Ne the ſirſt af them, Henty Sinclair of Roſlin, 
had this title from Haco King of Notway, with c T5; his 
own Sovereign in 1379, and conveyed it to his grandfon, in 
whoſe time, upon the country which gave the title being ddded 


to the dominions of Scotland, the title was annexed” to the 


45: rr 


Crown. in 1471. f 4 
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L ET TER XXVII. 


Acceſſion and prudent Behbviour of James IV. 
State of the Church in his reign——= The See of 
Glaſgow made an Archbiſhoprick———That of St. 
Andrews fucceſſruely filled with two Youths — 
Univerſity and King's College of Aberdeen found- 
ed by Biſhop Elphinſtone——— James IV. with 
the Flower of his Nobility killed at Flowden—— 


ng 
15 6 Reflectiuns on that fatal Event. > 

n, in 
g added | : | 
d d ths N the death of James III. the young Prince, A. p. u88· 
Iro who had been in a manner forced into the 
eld againſt him, was his lawful and undoubted 

I eir, and as the rightful poſſeſſion of the crown 
A urges all defects, — to him without any 
| £0 aremony or interruption. Some of the former 
TIER Whvyalits indeed ſtood out for a while, complaining 


the malcontents had done in the former reign, , 

bat the King was in the hands of a party who 

ad murdered his father, and wiſhed to have every 

ung managed their own way. But the young 

ling's prudent behaviour to both ſides, joined 

mth an indiſputable title, ſoon diſſipated all = 
| il 
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LETTER ill humour, which had fo lately prevailed, and charge 
XXVHL effected a general reconciliation. 1 he 
nan che church matters e not 3 and “vas tl 
iet. The new dignity of a Scottiſh Arehbiſſ 1p, wards 
Which had been ſo fatal to the firſt poſſeſſor of i, WM :riicle 
ſeems to have had ſomething great and alluring in ons a. 
it. For now Robert Blackader Biſhop of Glaſgow W vich ft 
ſet up for the honour of his ſee likewiſe; and by hi hon 
addreſs procured a Bull from Pope Innocent VIII. vas tl. 
erecting the See of Glaſgow into an Archbi monith 
II ric — ordaining Gallowy, Argyle and the Iſles to conten 
be ſubje& to it. This was a new ſtretch of papal Bi What 
authority, in direct violation of his redeceſſor 8 non l. 
indulgence to St. Andrews, and at the ſame time Perhap 
a ſuperfluons encroachment upon the conſtitution could 
of our church, which had been long govemel ready « 
without any formal metropolitan at all, and neyer ind ſen 
was ſo extenſive as to ſtand in ne 1 of tub. to t 
Schevez we are told highly reſented this indignity, I mat +, 
but had not intereſt enough to prevent it. The ngeme! 
ſame meaſure he bad lately given, was now. inW..-...q;, 
- part returned back upon himfelf, and he was ime, as 
obliged to acknowledge Glaſgow to be an Arch. ey to 
| biſhoprick, with reſervation of ſome degree offer were 
precedence to his own ſee: How the reſt of the ror inde 
Biſhops or the court reliſned this new erection Biſhops, 
we know not. But while the Biſhops were thus ad inſt 
contending about preeminence, the. doctrines off reedleſs 
Wickliff and Huſs were gaining ground faſt in ther fo 
the country, and had already taken deeper bold; "au 
than they could afterwards be torn from. This 
Ihe firſt eccleſiaſtical buſineſs we find the newly}... ſeei 
— b. ü. Archbiſhop of Glaſgow employed * 18, his con nent in 
vening no fewer than thirty perſons, among whom and , 
were ſundry gentlemen of fortune in the Weld | _ ir 
country, before the King and council, where h aid to h: 


charge 


” 
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wards have occaſion to take a fuller view of theſe . 
or it, By zrticles; and only obſerve at preſent, that the per- 
ng ing ons accuſed anſwered the Archbiſhop's queſtions 
ago vith ſuch ſmartneſs and ingenuity, and defended 
dy bis themſelves with ſuch an air of reſolution, that it 
VII. vas thought prudent to diſmiſs them with an ad- 
bop. nonition to take heed vf new doctrines, and to 
les to content themſelves with the faith of the church. 
Papal What might have been the cauſe of ſuch uncom- 
lor g mon lenjty at this time, we need not inguire. 
- umeſg Perhaps the ſecular arm, without which there 
runon Bl could be no capital puniſhment, had not been 
erned Bi ready enough to back the eccleſiaſtical ſentence, 
Never 8 ind ſend ſo many ſubjects out of the world. But 
two. M to the fact itſelf, we may reaſonably conclude, 
that the conduct of the clergy gave great encou- 
nagement to the ſpreading of theſe opinions : And 
xccording to the principles of the church at that 
time, as to what. was orthodox or heretical, it is 
aly to ſee that while the huſbandmen either ſlept. 
or were tearing one another, the tares were ſown... 
for indeed what elſe could be expected, while the 
Biſhops, who by their office were deſigned to teach 
ad inſtruct the people, took up their time in 
teedleſs- and expenſive journeys to Rome and 
ther foreign parts, or in maintaining their own 
perfluous titles and dignities at home? 

This very Archbiſhop Blackader, who, as we 
tave ſeen, might have found enough of employ- 
nent in his own dioceſs, yet turns his back upon. 
t, and ſets out in his old, age to viſit the holy 
Places in Paleſtine, but died by the way. He is 


lid to have been a pious, good man: Would not 
hargcall P 6 his 


* 


charged them with a number of heretical articles, (rr 
3s he called them, and demanded to know what XXVIIL. 
vas their belief concerning them. I ſhall after 
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LETTER his piety have been as properly diſplayed, and 
XXVII. none as conſpicuouſly, in looking al 5 
committed to his charge? Ef cially at à time 


ter the flock 


when, in his eſtimation, and from his own expe- 
rience, there were wolves breaking in among 
them to tear and deſtroy them. The devotion of 
viſiting that once. ſacred ſput of ground in the 
Eaſt, whatever may be differently thought of it, 
might have done well enough with private perſons 
who had leiſure for it, and were engaged in no 
neceſſary buſineſs to require their attendance at 
home. But for men in a publick character, and 


of the church too, in ſuch a critical ſituation, to 


neglect the work they had taken in hand, and 
for which they-were ſo well paid, only to fatisfy 
an uſeleſs piece of curioſity, is altogether in- 
excuſable, as being fo unprofitable in itſelf, and 
expoſed to ſo many dangerous conſequences, It 
would have been more becoming in this Biſhop 
Blackader, to have been labouring all the timea- 
# mong his thirty ſuſpected heretics, with the Apoſ- 
tolic inſtruments of inſtruction and example; and 
if he had recovered but one of theni to what he 
reckoned the true faith, it would have been as ſer- 
viceable to the intereſt of religion, and fully 'as 
conſolatory to himſelf in his laſt moments, as all 
the fine ſights he could have ſeen in the Holy 
Land. I ſhall not lay hold of the ill-natured ſub 
picion, that vanity . have been the man's mo- 
tive, to make a parade of his new dignity with 
all the enſigns and ornaments of it, among the va- 
rious people by the way. 


have acted from a better principle, and to have 
been as devout a man as Biſhop Leſlie repreſents 
him; Yet ſurely, to ſay the beſt of it, his devotion 
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was not only ill-placed, but as matters then ſtood, 
very ill- timed. e | | 


The ſtate of our church in this reign has been 


adly complained of, and lamented by moſt wri- 
ters. 'The King himſelf is generally well ſpoken 
of, for his adminiſtration of ſtate-matters : But his 
management of what lay to his hand in the con- 
cerns of the church does not appear to be ſo com- 
mendable and worthy of his character. On the 
vacancy of the ſee of St Andrews, by the death 
of Schevez in the year 1496, the King thought 
proper to give this Archbiſhoprick to the Duke 
of Roſs a younger brother of his own, who at that 
time could not be above twenty years of age, 
and conſequently very unfit for ſuch a weighty 
and important args And which was ſtill more 
extraordinary, when this Prince died, in the year 
1503, the ſee was kept vacant ſeveral years, and at 
lalt filled with Alexander Stuart, a natural fon of 
the King's by a daughter of Boyd's of Bonſhaw, 
who was but eight years old wie the Archbi- 
ſhoprick was deſigned for him, and no more than 
fourteen when Pope Julius II. promoted him to 
it, while he was abroad on his travels for his im- 
provement. The next year he returned home, and 
in 15115 when he was but ſixteen years old, his 
ather made him Chancellor of the kingdom, and 
the Pope conſtituted him his Legate a Latere in 
Scotland, and beſides the revenues of the Arch- 
bihopric, allowed him to hold the rich abbey of 
Dunfermline and the Priory of Coldingham in 
ummendam, all which he kept till he was killed 
at Flowden in the eighteenth year of his age. 
So here was the ſee of St. Andrews, the oldeſt 
epiſcopal ſeat in the kingdom, and now become 
he dignified capital of the national church, not 
| 2 F 2 indeed 


| 
| 
| 
: 


I/ETTER indeed kept vacant for ſeventeen years, but, whith 
XXVIII. was worſe, thrown away upon boys, who hoy. 
YM ever illuſtrious for their birth or qualities, were 

certainly improper for being Biſhops, and fuch 
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43 he 
betwe 
lead | 
King 


own | 


Biſhops too, in Chriſt's church. The King's af. 


fection to a brother and a child may be in ſome He 
meaſure excuſable. But the Pope's compliance to Sc. 
was fcandalous and baſe. Indeed the character WM pous 
of the two Popes who humoured the King in theſe to giv 
extravagant ftretches of affection, prevents our a pur 
being very much ſurprized at any part of their with : 
conduct. Alexander VI. who was the Pope that My at 
filled the firſt vacancy, is infamous even amongſt him f 
his own party. The advancement of his children minio 
the Borgias, was all his ſtudy, and the hiſtories © alw 
of theſe times are full of the wicked and abomi- WW © poſ 
nable methods he and they took for that purpoſe, Ml © der 
which at laſt brought the whole family of them ak 
to a tragical end. The other Pope Julius II. who © ſuf 
is commonly called the Martial Pope, tho' a mani & gle 
of a different turn from Alexander, was ſo bent hiſtor' 
upon his warlike ſchemes, which he had his o cither 
private reaſons for, that he would ſtick at no The i 
thing, however uncanonical and hurtful to the of Ky 
church, to ingratiate himſelf with any Prince who before 
he thought, could be aſſiſting to him in theſe de the re 
ſigns, And at this time in particular, he was engag bated 
ed in a troubleſome war with Louis XII. of France befor, 
who was not only counteracting all his ambitioug comp! 
rojects with a numerous army at his very doors ence 
Tot had likewiſe, with conſent of the Emperoi come. 
Maximilian, called a council at Piſa to enquire 
into his conduct, and to treat him perhaps as th B 
councils of Conſtance and Baſil had done his Pre zeln at 
deceflors. So he had need of all the friends h ..' * 


could make, to ward off the intended blow. An « thir: 
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23 he knew the connection that had long ſubſiſted LETTER 
between France and Scotland, his policy would SXVHL 
lead him to do what he could to detach our \YY - 
King from that connection, and fecure him to his 


own party. 5 

He had ſome years before this ſent a nuncio 
to Scotland, to preſent the King with the pom- 
pous title of Protector of the Chriſtian Faith, and 
to give the greater grace to his preſent, he ſent him 
a purple crown with flowers of gold, and a ſword 
with a golden hilt, and ſcabbard ſet with jewels. 
My aha 


always been remarkably catholic, yet now, A- 
« poſtolico quodam ſpiritu totus inflammatus vi- 
« deretur, he ſeemed to be altogether fired with 
* a kind of Apoſtolick ſpirit, ſo that he never 
«* ſuffered hereſy to bud, nor religion to be ne- 
* glefted, within the kingdom.“ Vet in all our 
hiſtories we ſee nothing of his remarkable doings 
either for the one or the other of theſe purpoſes. 
The innovators of the Weſt country, the Lolards 
of Kyle, as they were called, had been examined 
before him, but eſcaped without puniſhment, and 
the received doctrines were in his time more com- 
bated and ſpoken againſt than ever they had been 
before. It is probable therefore that the Pope's 
compliment had been intended as much to influ- 
ence him and make a friend of him in time to 
come, as to reward him for what was paſt.“ 


* Biſhop Leſlie indeed tells a wonderful tory of him immedi- 
ately after this account, perhaps as an inſtance of his Apoſtolic ſpi- 
rit, © that he travelled inpilgrimage and alone, from Stirling thro? 
4 Perth and Aberdeen to Elgin, a journey of one hundred and 
* thirty miles in one day, and the next day to St. ——_ 

: ut 


r ſays, this honour was conferred upon 1, lie de 
him for his zeal in driving hereſy out of his do- Gelt. p. 
minions, and adds that . tho' before this he had , 337. 


IETER 
XXVIII. fondneſs, it could not have produced à greater 
innovation than the two inſtances I have mention. 


C 
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But whatever was the cauſe or- deſign of this 


ed of preferring ſuch incapable perſons to ſuch 
high truſts in the church. What old Canon or 
laudable precedent could the Pope allege for it? 
What great or uſeful end could he propoſe by it? 


The plenitude of his power might in thoſe days Yet 
do any thing. But ought that power to have been church 
thus wantonly abuſed ? Or could it, witH all its inguiſ 
fulneſs, capacitate theſe youths for exerciſing the Mind le 
office committed to them? It had been better to phinſto 
have left the See vacant all the time, than thus und pr 
to burleſque the ſacred character by ſuch a re. lle wa 
-peated farce. And I cannot help expreſſing my Near 1 
ſurprize to find theſe two young gentlemen placed Wo pre? 
in the catalogue of the Archbiſhops of St. Au- ind Ki 
drews, and the laſt and youngeſt of them too with Wd, but 
the high epithet of a worthy Prelate.” That en the 
they were actually conſecrated by the impo- as {til 
ſition of hands I can ſcarcely think, as I can fee NM loyed 
no account of it: And in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech {Wpccaſio! 
I, know no right that any one can have to be cal- Nbeing i 
led a Prelate in the church, without it. But what o exe 
opinion could the other Biſhops form of this proce- Ide -ye: 
dure, eſpecially to ſee a boy of ſixteen years of age {W4derde 
cloathed with the legatine power, which they had Hpobtaine 
been accuſtomed to look up to with reverence and {Wrrectior 
.- awe ? It was no wonder tho? they neglected their Megan 
ſpiritual functions, and began to think little of a Winiſhin 
character, which they ſaw the Head of the church 1 — 

| IruQtion 

4 in Roſs, which was forty miles further, in time to reach Mat- Wick an. 
4 tins.” Whatever devotion might have been in this jaunt, Min trutk 
chere certainly was an incredible deal of bodily ſtrength in it, and Wi: id the 
the narration, if true, is more a panegyric on the one than the 0 Kir 


with- 
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vithout any reaſon, proſtituting in ſuch an unheard LETTER 
of manner. And how could the laity reliſh ſuch XXVII. 
; flagrant ſtretch of authority, as ventured to en 
ruſt the epiſcopal office, which they were told, 
vas originally deſigned for inſtructing. and govern- 
ng the flock of Chriſt, with youths, who them- 
ſelves needed inſtructors and governors ? | 
Yet even at this time there were Biſhops in our 
e been church worthy of that ſacred character, and diſ- 
all its MW inguiſhed by their zeal in the cauſe of religion 
ig the nd learning. Such was the famous Biſhop El- 
ter to Wpibinſton of Aberdeen, a man runny e A ee 
1 thus nd praiſed by every writer that ſpeaks of him. 
23 Te He was tranſlated from Roſs to Aberdeen in the 
ng my ear 1484, and in this ſtation was at great pains' 
placed o prevent the fatal rupture between the. nobles 
„ An- ind King James III. whoſe cauſe he never deſert- 
o with Med, but faithfully adhered to him to the laſt. Vet 
That en the acceſſion of his ſucceſſor, this loyal Biſhop 


impo- as {till in high eſteem at court, and much em- 
an fee Wjloyed in publick offices, and on many important 
ſpeech Woccaſions. At laſt, the commotions of the ſtate 
de cal- Neing in a good meaſure ſettled, he found leiſure - 


o execute a deſign he had long intended. In 
he year 1494 he founded an univerſity in Old 
Aberdeen, where his cathedral ſtood, and having 
obtained the royal patronage, he gave his new: 
reCtion the title of King's College. He likewiſe 
began the bridge upon Dee, and left money for 
iniſhing that uſeful work. He made a collection 
Canons for the reformation of abuſes, and in- 
iruction of his clergy. In a word, both in pub- 
ick and private life he was a valuable man, and 
n truth and reality, a worthy Prelate.” He 
lad the misfortune, while he was Biſhop, to ſee 
ro Kings, with both of whom he had been a 
| | great 


church 
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LFTTFR great favourite, brought to a lamentable end, ©? 


AI. James III. murdered by ruffians at Bannockburn, wh 
* and James IV. ſlain in battle on the field of Flow. 3 
den, which laſt calamity he did not lon ſurvive; nor f 
for the year after, being called up to dinburgh of 81 
on vublic buſineſs, he ſickened by the way, and 2 
died a few days after his arrival, univerſally re- * a 
eted. | Sith K 
5 We have already ſeen what ſteps Pope Julius as af 
took, and what conceſſions and compliments he ago 

made to our King, to draw him off from the bag 
French intereſt, and to prevent his diſturbing There 
Henry VIII. of England, whom the Pope had ens King” 
raged to attack France upon that fide. - But all hg 
was ineffectual. The old amity between Scotland had by 
and France prevailed againſt the Pope's flafteries, tat, x 
and James reſolved to ſupport Louis, and pre- ** 
vent, if poſſible, his being overpowered by the. a 
formidable confederacy which Julius had formed dw 
againſt him, This irritated the Pope to ſuch gel Ck 
degree, that, as Lord Herbert, in his life of Hen her x 5 
ry VIII. tells us, he vented his diſpleaſure by ex. went 
communicating the very man whom himſelf hac tro 7 
lately dubbed Protector of the Faith, and that not taught 
for any breach of, or departure from that faith, — 
but entirely for not forfaking an old ally, wi as" 
whom he had always been in league and friend All; 
ſhip. * However, notwithſtanding of the Pope's 4 
; " | — che cor 

* This ci ance is not taken notice of by our own hiſtori 
ans. —— indeed ſpeaks of the treaty between James x lur up. 
Louis, but his profeſſional reverence for the Pope, and his ” eerty, ö 
nal regard for the King, (of whom he ſays ** nihil habuit Y | 

A tannia juſtibs aut ſanctius, there was not an honeſter or mor vhich th 
* upright man in Britain,) would not allow. him to __ buried, 
the excommunication, tho? he had known of it, as he ſaw tha. the Po 


light 
would throw a reflection where be would not have any to | 
And Buchanan only ſays, that the Engliſh kept a dead * 


f Hen 
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diſplealure, the King went on with his prepara- LETTER 
— and having © leted an army, marched XXVII. 
with it into England, where, contrary to the ad. 
vice of all his nobles, he gave battle to a ſupe- 
rior force of the Engliſh commanded by the Earl 
of Surrey, but was defeated and ſlain. This was 
the heavieſt blow which Scotland for a long time, 
or perhaps ever, had felt: The loſs of a beloy- 
ed King, with the flower of the nobility, and 
2 vaſt number of the common people; and that 
bls weighty enough in itſelf, increaſed by the 
long and troubleſome minority that ſucceeded. 
There was much doubt at the time about the 
King's fate. It was faid by ſome, that he got off. 
from the field, but was murdered, as his. father 
had been, in a private houſe. And by others 
that, after the defeat, he went to the Holy Land, 
in accompliſhment of a vow which he had made to 
do penance for his father's death. But the general! 
and moſt probable opinion is, that he fell in the 
field near Flowden on the fatal ninth of Septem- 
ber 1513, in the thirty ninth year of his age and 
twenty of his reign, leaving a ſon James, nc: 
two years old, by his Queen Margaret, eldeſt 
daughter to Henry VII. of England, thro* whom 
came the ſucceſſion of our royal line to that 
COWNur V 

All our hiſtorians ſpeak well of this King. Bu- 
chanan himſelf is, copious in his praiſe, tho” in 
the concluſion he. cannot abſtain from. throwing a 
lur upon his memory for his prodigality and po- 
rerty, which, he ſays, if he had lived longer, 


which they had found and imagined to be the King's, a long tiwe 
buried, © becauſe ke had ſacrilegiouſly taken up arms againſt 
: 4 , 


* the Pope.” | | 
286 ws might. cg 
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XVIII.“ might have extinguiſhed all his former reputz- 
* tion by the neceſſary impoſition of new taxes, 
YY cb that his death may be ſaid to have been, 
< tho' immature, yet ſeaſonable and convenient 
& for himſelf. It is a ſtrange pleaſure that this 
fine writer takes in the ſlaying of Kings, and put. 
ting favourable gloſſes upon it. James III. he 
fays, was jure cæſus,“ lawfully ſlain: James IV. 

&* commode,“ conveniently and ſeaſonably. This 
is a peculiar way of complimenting a good King, 
to cut him off in the flower of his life, for fear 
of his, growing. worſe. However, whether his 


death was ſeaſonable for himſelf or not, it was 


certainly moſt unſeaſonable and incommodious to 

- the nation. The loſs of ſo many great men, who 
fell about their Sovereign's perſon, and probably 
would not have fallen if he had ſtood, was a 
eater hurt to the country than it could have 
uffered from all the taxes which he either could 
or would have impoſed upon it.“ To increaſe 
the miſery, the heir of the crown was an infant 


- ® Beſides the King and his promiſing ſon the titular Archbi- 
ſhop of St. Andrews, there were ſlain on the fatal field of Flows 
den, twelve Earls, Argyle, Athol, Bothwell, Caichneſa, Caflilis, 
Crawford, Errol, Glencairn, Lenox, Morton, Montroſe, and 
Rothes, nine Lords, Borthwick, Colvil of Cutrofs, Elphinſton, 
Lovat, Maxwell, Roſs, Sinclair, Semple and Somervile, ſout 
„ eldeſt ſons, and heirs of Angus, Cathcart, Mariſchal and Oli- 
phant, and the predeceſſors of the following nineteen noble. fa- 
milies, Dalhouſie, Galloway, Gowrie, Nithſdale, Kirkudbright, 
Kenmure, Kilſyth, Lauderdale, Mar, Melvil now Leven, Napier, 
Panmure, Queenſberry, Seaforth, Southeſk, Traquait, Tweed- 
: dale, Weems and Winton. Such and ſo memorable was 
bloody battle of Flowden, that the mournful remembrance of it 

bas been handed down to us in an old ballad, of as affecting a con 
ſure both for matter and muſic as any we have, and which is 
is ſo well known among the vulgar to this day by the name of 
" # « The Flowers of the Foreſt are faded away.” ; 
* f * OL 
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of ſcarce two years of age, and in that: ſtate 288 * 
poſed as à prey to the ambitious deſigns of ſuch XXyIII 
of the 5 — as had ſurvived that melancholy/ 
cataſtrophe. The ſtate of the church too was ſuch | 
as called aloud for reformation, and would have 
required a ſteady hand to probe the ſore to. the 
bottom, and extirpate the prevailing corruption. 

Inſtead of making any ſerious attempts that way, 
we have ſeen the greater. part of our churchmen 
— nothing but the temporal advantages 
annexed to their ſacred character; jaunting in 
pomp to Rome, to Avignon, to wherever the 
opes their new maſters their courts, ſpend- 
ing the wealth of the nation, which had been 
given them for other purpoſes, in theſe flaſhy ex- 
curſions, and returning with vain titles, ins bad 
examples. At home we have obſerved. the con- 
ſequence of theſe abuſes, diſcipline deſpiſed, doc- 

could MI trine either neglected or corrupted, reformation 

ncreaſe WI and inſtruction ſet at nought, and nothing re- 

infant WM commended. but rearing ſpacious buildings, and 

leaving rich legacies, under the ſpecious pretence 

Archbi- WJ of pious: donations. So that had it not been for 

of Flow- WI ſome good men who ſhone forth now and then 

„Cal, in theſe dark and degenerate times, ſuch as Bi- 
ſhop Traill and Kennedy of St. Andrews, Biſhop 
Elphinſton of Aberdeen, and ſome others, who 
were a credit to their function, and ſupported che 
honour of our church, it is hardly to be thought 

chat the unwieldy fabrick would have ſtood fo 
long as it did, but would have tumbled down of 
let -;opiler 4; | onion mg r bn W 3 
In a word, we need not wonder that Archbiſhop 
Spotſwood ' ſhould fo fadly lament the miſerable 
ſtate of the church at the period we are now come | 
to: When even Hector Boece, who lived at the. b 
| ; 2 G 2 time, . 


Avi. 


whoſe buſineſs, in his opinion, it was not, when 
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xxTTEer time, and wiſhed well enov gh to the Papal cauſe, et | 
XVIII. deſcribes the Prelates in bis = s as“ * devour. in t. 


< ing the poor plundered people, doing nothing « x 


that becomes good and worthy men, yea Art TY 


ing all they can to keep down all kind of l. « th 
< terature, leſt if the people ſhould come to « Oi 
better taſte, they themſelves ſhould be obli 1 
« to change their ſcandalous way of life, bd 
thereby hoſe their prey out of their hands: Let 
<< thoſe Thoſe buſineſs it is, * to a 9 andthe 
c of theſe things: It is the 2 
feeling I have of ſuch Wehe that has 7 
e me to this admonition.”* If the honeſt Princi- 
pal of the _ College had lived but a few 
yours longer, he would have ſeen © a reforma. 
tion of theſe things” t taken in hand by thoſe 


oY whoſe buſineſs it was, would do nothing in 
But what part a man, who could expres 

himſelf as he does, would have acted in that in- 

tricate ſcene we cannot poſitively ſay, and I ſhall 


not pretend to gueſs. of 
I ſhall conclude this letter, as the Abbe Fleury WM l 
does one of his elaborate diſcourſes upon this = 
ſubject, with obſerving that © the changes in the WF 512 
« diſcipline of the church for the five or 
* ſix hundred years were not brought in ſo much lang 
Aby the authority of Biſhops and councils, as by / 
* negligence, ignorance and error, founded on WM on: 
s * forged decretals, and on the falſe reaſonings ov T7 


% Populum ambeſum deglutientes, pihil reliqui bonis et 
« dignis viris facientes, imo omni niſu omnibus literis obſiſten- 
«tes, ne ſi populus meliora ſapere incipiant, ipſi vitia ſua in aper- 
te tum prodita deſerere cogantur, et prædam e manibus amitrant: 
% Ea ut emendentur viderint illi quorum intereſt curare, me do- 


lor juſtus et pia commiſeratio ut monerem huc « the 
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a et the ſchoolmen. And I hope you will join me rn 
= in the pious with that follows, | gran we XXIX. 
thing « may make a right uſe of the happineſs we en 
ſtriv. WI © joy of being born in a more knowing age, and 
of i= „that, if we cannot bring back the antient dif. 
to « cipline, we may at leaſt eſteem, revere, and re- 
2 « gret it. ed ae tr 
and | I am, &c. 


LEAII x10 


T he Duke of Albany choſen Regent in the place 
of the Queen Mother———>——Contention about 
filling the | Sees of St. Andrews and Aberdeen 
be Reformation in Germany carried on by 
Martin Luther and others——Brought into Scot- 
land by Patrick Hamilton, Abbot of Ferne, who 
ſuffered for i. Various inftances of Perſecution 
on the ſame account———The Reformers abroad 
called Proteſtants, | | 


1 late King, before he undertook the fatal 
expedition which led him to the field of 
Flowden, had provided, as he thought, for the 


peace of the Kingdom, by ſettling the 4 *.Y 


% 


— 
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| : of. it on the Queen, while the ſhould: remain un- 

3 * XIX. married. But this ſettlement was foon overturned ga 
by her marrying within a year, Archibald Earl of te 

Angus, a N of great family and f. uch 

e, who had lately ſucceeded. to his grandfather, diſp- 

2 . and now by his marriage, pretended to ſome ſhare Wl and 

| of the publick management, if not on his own, nage 

at leaſt. on his rqyal conſort's account. However Wl tical 

the ſtates committed the regency to John Duke of Wl intrc 

| Albany, the late King's coufin german, who of ſe 

his education in France, and marriage with a rich Wl Biſh« 

lady of that nation, was warmly attached to the with. 
French intereſt, and in conſequence of that attach- ¶ two 

ment, involved in F$fiiculties which clogged the WE unbe 

motions of his adminiſtration all the time it con- Nt 

n | „ 

The firſt eccleſiaſtical tranfaction of a publick cele « 

Spotſwood, Nature which he was concerned in, was the dil- Wl Biſho 

p61. poſal of the See of St. Andrews, vacant by the 

death of the nominal Archbiſhop, who wag ſlain 

with the King his father at Flowden. For this 

place of honour and profit there appeared no fewer 

than three competitors. Gavin Douglas Biſhop of 

- Dunkeld and uncle to the Earl of Angus, depend- 

ed on his family-connexions and the Queen's 

influence for his promotion to it, and in con- 

fidence of this ſupport took poſſeſſion of the 

gcaſtle of St. Andrews. John. Hepburn, Prior 

of St. Andrews, a factious turbulent. man, got 

himſelf elected by the Canons, and by virtue of 

that election expelled the Biſhop of Dunkeld's 


comp 
couſir 
chant 
a prel 
Powe 
Form: 
Legat 
had ft 
of diſt 
the au 


ſervants, and fortified the houſe with a. garriſon of I. N 
ſoldiers. Andrew. Forman Biſhop of Moray, the Wi © — 
third Claimant, had procured a gift of the place I He 
from Pope Julius II. with the title of Legate & rn: lan. 
'  Jatere, and was ſupported in his pretenſions by the Mlimony, 


Lord Hume, who coming to Edinburgh on a 
A » * * po e, 


Or ScorLA ND. a 


fe, proclaimed the Pope's and Forman's LETTER 
* tion with great ſolemnity. — in this con- XXIX. 
teſt were engaged all the three methods by which WWW 
ſuch high dignities and benefices had ever been 
diſpoſed of, royal preſentation, canonical election, 
and papal proviſion. And the controverſy was ma- 
naged not in the old and proper way of eccleſiaſ- 
tical and ſynodical conſultation,” but by the lately 
introduced methods of violence and uproar, and 
of ſecular interference on all ſides. - Indeed the 
Biſhop of Dunkeld ſoon relinquiſhed his claim, and 
withdrew from the contention :* But the other 
two rivals kept it up with much keenneſs and 
unbecoming eagerneſs for ſeveral years. - | 

Nor was this the only diſpute of the kind that 
zoitated our churchmen, at this time. The dio- 
ceſe of Aberdeen had now loſt its incomparable 
Biſhop Elphinſton, and his place was contended 
for by no r than three potent rivals alſo. The 
Earl of Huntly, by his authority in theſe parts had 
compelled the Canons to give their votes to his 
couſin Alexander Gordon, who was at that time 
chantor of Moray; Albany the Regent had given 
2 preſentation to it in favour of a brother of the 
powerful houſe of Ogilvy : And at Rome Robert 
Forman, Dean of — and brother to the 
Legate, obtained a gift of it from Pope Leo X. who 
had ſucceeded Julius II. Here was another ſcene 
of diſturbance like- to open. But the Regent, by 
the authority of office, and a mixture of worldly 


Spot.p. r06, 


He appears to have been a worthy man, and his memory 
s famous to this day, as for many other laudable qualities, fo in 
particular for his rare talent in poetry, of which his accurate and 
almoſt literal tranſlation of Virgil's Eneid into the then cur- 
rent language of the country, is, and will remain an ample teſ⸗ 


kmony, 0 


-- 
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policy, which even Biſhop Leſlie's perſonal regard 


XXIX. for Albany cannot altogeather vindicate, was lucky 
WV enough to adjuſt matters at laſt to the outward fa. 


tisfaction of all parties. Andrew Forman got the 
Archbiſhoprick of St. Andrews, on condition of 
paying to_ John Hepburn three thouſand crown 
a year during life, and of prevailing with his bro. 
ther Robert to quit his pretenſions to Aberdeen, 
The Earl of Huntly's friend carried his point, and 
the Regent's preſentee was content to put 

with the Abbacy of Dryburgh. How far the 


ſettlements, founded entirely on worldly conſide- 


rations, were agreeable to the maxims of the goſ- 
pel, or could tend to advance the real intereſts of 
the church as a ſpiritual ſociety, needs be no 
queſtion to ſuch as are in the leaſt acquainted 
with the nature of it's original inſtitution, and the 
ſucceſſive propagation of the goſpel thro? the pri- 
mitive and uncorrupted ages. And I have taken 
this particular notice of theſe, and fuch like devi- 
ations from the old ſtandard among the many in- 
ſtances of the kind to be met with about this time, 
on purpoſe to abate a little of the wonder at, if not 
to account for, the ſtrange and unexpected altera- 
tion which had been hatching for fome. centuries, 


and now in a ſhort time broke out with ſuch a 


ſhock as had almoſt overturned, and did in effect 
ſhake the pillars of, that ſtupenduous fabrick of 
worldly grandeur which churchmen had with in- 
defatigable application been rearing for many a- 


es. 8 
- We have ſeen what a flame Wickliff had raik 
ed in England, where altho* his tenets, whether 
erroneous or not, were attacked and in à great 
meaſure born down by the unſcriptural arguments 
of fire and faggot, yet thro* the negligence of the 

| | het | watchmen, 
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vatchmen, who inſtead of taking care to prevent LeTTER . 


the ſowing of what they thought tares, were XXIX. 
ſtruggling and tearing one another about pomp WYW 


and preferments, they ſpread and gained ground 
every day, and forced themſelves over to the con- 
tinent, as far as Bohemia. There indeed they 


ſeem to have taken deep root, and were able to 


keep the hold, in ſpite of all the cruelties and 
unchriſtian breach of faith that their great propa- 
gator met with, from ſome treacherous hand or 
other, at the council of Conſtance. Yet all this 
time, except in Bohemia, they were driven to and 
made their appearance only in private corners, 
unſupported and almoſt unnoticed, without ob- 
taining the countenance, or in any great degree 


larming the fears of the mighty ones either in 


church or ſtate. It might have been thought that 
if theſe new doctrines, as they were called, which 
Wickliff, Huſs, and others were bold enough to 
advance, had been ſo deſtructive of religion, and 
contrary to the primitive creeds, as the champions 
of the Papal church would make us believe, the 


ought to have been ſuppreſſed by the old primi- 


tive method of ſcripture and. argument, and the 
never failing appeal to quod ſemper, quod 
* ubique, quod ab omnibus, to antiquity, uni- 
rerſality, and conſent. But inſtead of this, in all 
the councils either provincial or general, as they 
were called, on theſe occaſions, we meet with no- 
thing but a few magiſterial threats from thoſe in 
power to the preſumed heretics, like what the 
ſewiſh Sanhedrim iſſued to the Apoſtles, not to 
peak or preach any more after that ſort ; and 
when that would not do, they were delivered over 
to the ſecular arm to be burnt, when they could 
not be anſwered. The great object of all the 

| 2 H | councils 
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I.FTTER councils that had been held for more than fie 
XXIX. hundred years, was either to exalt the Biſhop of 
ry Rome above his fellow Biſhops, or to contend 
with Kings, and claim exemption from civil obe. 
dience, or to haraſs. the poor uninſtruQed 
with rigorous injunctions and ſuperſtitious ob. 
fervances, which had no connection with purity 
of faith or integrity of manners. And when 
things were come to fuch a paſs, it was no won- 
der that opportunity was taken either to revive 
old truths, or to broach new errors in what was 
ſtill looked upon to be the church of Chriſt. - 
Accordingly, about this time, while the Pope, 
who had long aſſumed an abſolute ' ſovereignty 
over all ranks and degrees, were diſputing their 
pretenſions with crowned heads, and the other 
Biſhops ſcheming and ſoliciting for new titles and 
precedencies, a combuſtion broke out in Germany, 
which, from an almoſt imperceptible beginning, 
foon engroſſed the attention of Popes and Bi- 
ſhops, of Kings, and Emperors, of all characters 
and denominations in the Weſtern world : And 
what neither the parſon of Lutterworth in Eng 
land, nor the Principal of the univerſity of Prague 
in Bohemia, _ bring about, an obſcure Au 
guſtinian Monk of Wittemberg in Saxony was 
Bo weak, but ſucceſsful, inſtrument of eſfectuat 
ing, and, by unwearied perſeverance, under the 
protection of ſome and oppoſition of others, lai 
the foundation of that remarkable change in the 
ecclefiaſtical ſyſtem which has ever ſince been ca 
led the Reformation. This perſon was the te 
nowned Martin Luther, ſo much admired b 
friends, and reproached by enemies, who "abou 
the year 1517 took occaſion, from the ãndu 
gences which the extravagance and diſſipation 0 
6 a | ey + the 


laxation began to be called in the Latin church 


this epiſcopal privilege into their own hands, and 


Auguſtinians, and that for this reaſon it was that 
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the Pope Leo X. had driven, him to the neceſ- Lr TER 
fity of making fale of, for relieving his debts, to XXIX. 
inveigh at firſt in his cloyſter, and afterwards Www 
when challenged in the way of public diſputation, 

againſt that ſcandalous traffick which was cer- 

tainly a nuiſance to all good men, and was as 

hur to the ſouls as it was detrimental to the 

purſes of the filly people that truſted to it. Un- 

der the primitive diſcipline indeed, the Biſhops' 
ſometimes, and after mature deliberation, thought | 

fit to-relax ſomewhat of the ſeverity of penance, ' 

as particular circumſtances, and the health or 
diſpoſition of the penitent required: Which re- 


indulgentia, Indulgence or favour, and was grant- 
ed but ſeldom, and then too without any compo- 
ſition or om acknowledgment whatever. 
But by degrees the Popes, who were always graſp- 
ing -at every opportunity to enlarge their power 
and fill their coffers, took the ſole management of 


by ſelling pardons not only for paſt, but even for 
future tranſgreſſions, carried it at laſt to that hor- 
rid pitch of hcentiouſneſs which in end proved its 
downfal. FAT 

It has been ſaid, I know, that Luther's origi- 
nal quarrel at this time was not ſo much with t 
offenſiveneſs of theſe papal indulgences in them- 
ſelves; as on account of the Pope's having entruſted 
the Dominicans with the diſtribution of them thro? 
Germany, which had hitherto been a perquiſite, 
and a lucrative one too, of Luther's own order of 


he appeared fo keenly againſt them. But in anſwer 
to this 1t may be — that, whether this par- 
ticular handle had been given or not, as it was 
fooliſh in ſuch a ſhameful affair to give any new 

2 Hh handle 
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LETTER handle; the corruptions of the eccleſiaſtical counts 


XXIX 


XIX. were now ſo multiplied, and avowed with ſuch 
a a boldneſs of oppreſſive effrontery, that it is 


more than probable ſome man of ſpirit in ſome 


place or other would have appeared againſt them, 


and laid hold of the firſt favourable occaſion to 


begin the long withed-for and often attempted 


alteration. 

Be in this what will, it is certain that the'attack 
made by Luther upon theſe indulgences, from 
whatever motives, and with whatever views, was 
the main introduction to all that followed. The 
Dominicans, who were now in poſſeſſion of this 
advantageous merchandize, took the alarm, and as 
it might be expected, defended their privilege 
with a warmth of eloquence ſuitable to the object 
at ſtake. This produced replies from Luther's 
ſide, which were anſwered with equal acrimon 
from the other. And here the affair ſeemed to ref 
for ſome time, till the Pope took the cauſe in hand, 
and made himſelf a party in the debate, ſummon» 
ing Luther to Rome to give an account. of his 
tenets, and in caſe of his refuſal or perſiſting in 
his obſtinacy, threatning him-with the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhments. This irritated Luther, who-was as re- 
ſolute for a Monk, as Leo was for a Pope, to ſuch 


a degree that, after ſundry fruitleſs interviews 


with the Pope's agents in Germany, and finding 
himſelf likely to be ſupported by ſome of the ſecu- 
lar Princes, particularly by the Elector of Saxony, 
a man of great piety and worth, he retracted all 
his former profeſſions of ſubmiſſion to the Pope's 
authority, operfly renounced his infallibility, and 
formally appealed from him to a general council. 

Thus was the challenge fairly given, and the 
Pope and Luther were now ſtated as principals in 


this important controverſy. Nor was Luther fingje 
in 
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in the arduous undertaking. For no ſooner had I ETTEA 
he broken the ice, than numbers of learned men, XXIX. 
who ſeemed only. to be waiting for ſuch an open 


ing, joined him in different of the country, 
and appeared briſkly in the ſame field with him: 
Such as Caroloſtadius, Oſiander, Melanchthon, 
and Bucer in Germany, Zuinglius and Oecolam- 
padius in Switzerland, and many others of leſs 
note here and there, who, though in ſome parti- 
cular ſentiments they differed from Luther, and ei- 
ther. fell Below, or roſe above his pitch in a few 
doctrinal points, yet all concurred in the grand 
attack upon the Papal corruptions, and contribut- 
ed their ſeveral ſhares, tho? in different ways, and 
with different. conſequences, towards the intended 
Reformation. Yet it is worthy of notice, that 
Luther has among friends the whole glory, and 
among enemies bears the whole odium of the work, 
and that, notwithſtanding of the aſſiſtance he had 
from his predeceſſors Wickliff and Huſs, and from 
many of his cotemporaries, men of as great perſo- 
nal talents and as much figure in 'the church as 
himſelf, he is ſtill called the Apaſtle of Germany. 
| mention this. however, not to derogate from his 
praiſe, but only to regulate in ſome meaſure what- ' 
ever uſe may be made of his name, either for ap- 
proving or condemning the buſineſs in which he 
was only a partner. And I have given this ſhort 
account of his firſt appearance upon what may be 
called the eccleſiaſtical ſtage, hecauſe it coincides 
with the æra of our own hiſtory now before us. 
The farther progreſs of his and his brethrens en- 
deavours I ſhall have frequent occaſion to conſider, 
and to point out their influence on the affairs of 
our own nation. 
We have ſeen that in the late King's time, and 
| | FONT” betore 


LETTER before Luther was heard of, the very tenets which 
| XXIX. he eſpouſed were maintained in our on country, 
ad chat numbers of people in Kyle and Cuni 
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ham, among whom were ſundry — 
mily and fortune, were convened before Blackader 
the new Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, for rejecting the 
adoration of images and relicks, the invocation of diſp 
ſaints, the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation and pur- nific 
gatory, the ſupremacy of the Pope and the forced the 
celibacy of the clergy, with ſome other articles of mig] 
leſs note and worſe aſpect, which ſeem to have exct 
been foiſted into the catalogue by their accuſers, ſcan! 
as is generally the caſe, to fwell th libel, and throw WM ence 
the more odium upon the pannels. However at open 
that time there was nothing done in the proſecu- with 
tion, not on account of the inſignificancy of the mear 
charge itſelf, or of the parties concerned in it, but WW The 
either from the good nature of the Archbiſhop, or WI of g. 


' becauſe the King, without whole aid the ſpiritual W curre 
. judgments were then thought of little efficacy, had i whic! 
not been / willing to have things puſhed to extre- W and i 
mity. But now a more favourable proſpect was V. to 
beginning to open. The authority of civil govern- W The 
ment was not much to be feared. The Regent WW Betor 
Albany was much out of the kingdom, carrying WW it on 
on his projects in France, and when at home, tho Gayi; 
a man of great prudence and capacity, was ſo diſ - motec 
guſted at the thwarting of his meaſures by the Dunb 
- Queen mother and her faction, who took parti cecde, 
wilh her brother the King of England againſt the 
French intereſt, that he gave up his office, and * It 
took a farewell of Scotland for ever. The young upon I 
King himſelf had been all along toſt like a tennis lkewiſe 
ball between the two powerful families of Anguy Cee 
and Arran and their adherents, and had been ad able 10 
viſed, when little more - than twelve years of age i: applie: 
| | 10 
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to take hold of Albany's abſence, and aſſume the LzTTER 
adminiſtration of affairs into his own hands. XXIX. 
This was a lucky juncture for all who had any word 
by-ends of their own to ſerve, and it was made 
uſe of accordingly, The King, who was a youth 
of bright parts and moſt promiſing talents, ſoon 
diſplayed a ſtrong taſte for profuſeneſs and mag- 
nificence, not ſo much in his on perſon, as in 
the public management, and with a view to what 
might be properly called Royal Grandeur. The 
exchequer was low, apd the crown revenues but 
ſcanty. And this, joined with his own inexperi- 
ence and natural impetuoſity of temper, laid him 
open to the. deſigns of ſuch as could allure him 
with the ſupply of his wants, or furniſh him the 
means of gratifying any of his favourite wiſhes. 
The clergy, who were for the moſt part poſſeſſed 
of great wealth, readily laid hold on ſuch a con- 
currence of circumſtances, to baffle the ſchemes 
which they ſaw in agitation againſt their opulence 
and independence. Thus matters ſtood when James 
V. took the reins of government into his own hands. 
The Tee of St. 2 was now filled by James 
Beton, who had been removed from Glaſgow to 
it on the death of Forman in the year 1522. 
Gavin Dunbar, the King's Preceptor, was pro- 
moted to Glaſgow, and his uncle another Gavin 
Dunbar, Archdeacon of St. Andrews had ſuc- 
ceeded Biſhop Gordon of Aberdeen. Theſe two 


* Tt was this Biſhop of Aberdeen who finiſhed the Brid 
upon Dee, which had been 5. * by Biſhop Elphinſton. He 
likewiſe built and endowed a Hoſpital, or Beadhouſe near the 
Cathedral, for 12 poor old men, in the year 1532. It has been 
lately ſold to the Proprietor of the adjacent ground: The vener- 
able little building is now demoliſhed, and the money paid for 


it applied to a Gmilar purpoſe 


AD. 1524. 


3 Dunbars 
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LETTER Dunbars were men of great eſteem, and have 
- XXINX. a good character from moſt writers. The Arch- 
HY biſhop of Glaſgow, tho' ſhamefully miſrepreſented 
by Knox, is celebrated by Buchanan in a-moſt 
. elegant piece of Latin Poetry, equal to any of his 
admirable compoſitions in that language. But 
the other Archbiſhop Beton is variouſly ſpoken of, 
and our church hiſtorian Spotſwood endeavours 
to ſoften any appearance of charge againſt him, 
reckoning it his misfortune, that under the 
ſhadow of his authority many good men were 

put to death for the cauſe of religion, tho” he fa 
Md. p. 62. the man himſelf was neither violently phy 
4 nor much ſolicitous, as it was thought, how 
© matters went in the church.” The German, 
doctrines were about this time brought into Scot- 
land by a Patrick Hamilton, Abbot of Ferne in 
Roſsſhire, a young man of a good family, who in 
the courſe of his travels had contracted an ac- 
quaintance with Luther and Melanchthan, and 
-from them imbibed the new opinions, which they 
were then propagating. At his return to his own 
Keith's country, he ſpared not, whereſoever he came, to 
Hiſt, p. 7. lay open the corruptions of the Romiſh church, 
and to ſhew the errors, both in doQrine and prac- 
tice, that had crept into the chriſtian religion.— 
In this employment he was both -zealous and ſuc- 
| . - ceſsful, for he was a learned man, of a courte- 
. | ' ous diſpoſition, and unblameable in his life and 
| converſation. This alarmed the clergy, who un- 
der colour of conferring with him, enticed him 
to St. Andrews where, after repeated diſputation, 
in which ſome of the clergy ſeemed to be of his 
mind, he was one night ſuddenly apprehended 
in his bed, and carried priſoner to the caſtle. 
The next day he was prefented before the 1 
| p 
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biſhop aſſiſted by the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow; the (ET EA 
Biſhops of Brechin, Dunkeld and Dumblaine, with XXIX. 
a number of - Abbots, Priors and Doctors, before 
whom. he was: accuſed of the following articles. ; 
1. That the corruption of ſin remains in children 
after baptiſm. 2. That no man by the power of . 6. 
his freewill can do any thing that is truly good. 
z. That no man is without fin altogether, ſo long 
as he liveth. 4. That every true chriſtian may 
know himſelf to be in a ſtate of grace. 5. That 
2 man is not juſtified by works, but by faith 
only. 6. ark yr works make not a good man, 
but that a good man doeth good works, as it is 
the good tree which bringeth forth good fruit, 
not the fruit that maketh the tree good. 7. That 
faith, hope, and . E ſo linked together, 
that he who hath one hath all, and he who lack - 
eth one lacketh all. 8. That remiſſion of fin is 
not purchaſed by any actual penance. 9g. That 
auricular confeſhon is not neceſſary to ſalvation. 
10. That there is no purgatory. 11. That the ho- 
ly Patriarchs were in heaven before Chriſt's 
paſſion.- -12, That the Pope is Antichriſt, and 
that every Prieſt has as much power as the Pope. 
In his defence he maintained the firſt ſeven of 
theſe articles to be undoubtedly true, and ſound 
doctrine, to which he would ſet his hand. The 
reſt, he ſaid, were diſputable points, but ſuch 
as he could not condemn, unleſs he ſaw better 
reaſons than he had as yet heard. The conſe- 
quence was, he was delivered over to the ſecular 
arm to ſuffer the puniſhment due to hereſy, and 
the ſame day, being the firſt of March 1527, was | 
burnt at a ſtake at the gate of St. Salvator's'col- i 
lege. This unjuſt and precipitate execution made 
a great noiſe thro* the kingdom. A general cla- 
* 21 mour 


Irrer mour was raiſed againſt the churchmen for con; 
XXIX. demning a man, and ſuch a man too, becauſe he 
WV maintained doctrines, ſome of which they them. 
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ſelves could not prove to be heretical, and others 
of them were propoſed only as - theological pro- 
blems to be diſputed among divines. Neither 
did this ill timed ſeverity anſwer their expectation. 
For ſoon after, the King's Confeſſor Alexander 
Seton a Dominican, being in courſe Lent-preach- 
er that year at St. Andrews, and taking for his 
ſubject the commandments of the law,, did in his 
ſermons inſiſt upon theſe points, that the law 
of God is the only rule of duty; that if God's 
& law js not violated, no fin is committed; that 
e jt is not in man's power to ſatisfy for fin, and 
e that forgiveneſs of ſin is no otherwiſe purchaſ- 
ce ed but by. unfeigned repentance, and true faith 
« apprehending the mercy of God in Chriſt.” 
For this uncouth method of ſermonizing, and 
ſome other freedoms in deſcribing the character 
of an Apoſtolic Biſhop, while he purpoſely omit- 
ted to ſpeak of purgatory, pilgrimage, praying 
to ſaints, merits and miracles, which were the or- 
dinary themes of theſe days, he fell under Arch- 
biſhop Beton's diſpleaſure, and . perceiving the 
King's countenance altered towards him by Be- 
ton's ill offices, he fled for ſafety to Berwick, 
from whence he wrote back to the King a pa- 
thetic letter of expoſtulation againſt the corrup- 
tions and cruelties of the clergy: But finding 
no fayourable effects from this letter, after hav- 
ing ſtaid a while at Berwick, he went to Lon- 
don, and became chaplain to the Duke of Sut- 
folk, in which ſtation he died. It was faid he 
recanted moſt of his peculiar opinions, but * 
5 1 the 
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allegation. * | 


dictine was apprehended for ſaying, that Patrick 


pro- Hamilton had died a martyr ; and continuing in 
either BY the juſtification of the man and his doctrines, he 
ation, was condemned as an heretic, -and publickly 
ander BW burnt at the North aile of the abbey. - While 
reach- they were conſulting about the manner and place 
or his of his execution, — John Lindfay, a plain ſimple 
n his 8 man, who then ſerved the Archbiſhop, adviſed 
5 — to burn him in ſome hollow cellar, becauſe, he 


ſaid, “ the ſmoke of Mr. Patrick Hamilton had in- 


; that BY « fected all on whom it blew.” It might have 
„ and been thought that this ſimple man's obſervation 
chal. BY would have had ſome weight with, thoſe of deep- 
faith er judgment and higher rank, who could not 
_ but remember what an old and comfortable 
4 a 


adage it had been that, © ſanguis martyrum ſe- 
* men eccleſiz,” the blood of the martyrs was 
the ſeed of the church, and how unavailable- 
theſe diabolical arguments had been to ſtop the 
growth of opinions which the powers of pagan 


Rome looked upon with as malignant an eye, 
g the WY Papal Rome could do to the tenets of Martin 
Be-. Luther or Patrick Hamilton. And fo it happen- 
wick, ed in the preſent caſe : Such exceſſive rigours 


awakened people's curioſity, and put them upon 
inquiring into the truth of theſe ſo long unheard- 
ding BY of doctrines, which led their acquaintances ſo 
hay- chearfully to the ſtake: And this enquiry pro- 


Lon. duced diſcoveries which they had been ſtrangers 
F Suf- to before, by which means the infection, as Lind- 
a he lay called it, ſpread, and the more violent that 
q Ne the churchmen were in proſecuting, the more 


objects they found for proſecution, Sometimes 
1 | indeed 


the man himſelf denied, and proved to be a falſe LETTER 


ot long after this, one Henry Foreſt a Bene - 
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LETTER indeed the King interfered, and either ſcreenied or 
XXX. reſcued the accuſed, according as application was 
SY V made, or fancy or favour inclined him. But for 


the moſt part, care was taken to prevent acceſs 
to him, *or to ſeize the opportunity of his being 
abſent on ſome of his frequent perambulations.— 
So the poor people were haraſſed without mer: 
cy, and numbers of learned men choſe to leave 
their native country, rather than be daily expoſed 
to the fury of the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
and his implacable inſtigators. 

Thus in the year 1534, Mr. Alexander Aleſs, 
Meſſrs. Fife, Macbee and Macdougal, being, on ſuſ- 
picion, ſummoned to the Biſhop's court, and not 
thinking it ſafe to appear, fled into England, where 
they were liberally entertained, and Aleſs in parti- 
cular came into ſuch favour with the King, that he 
was called the King's ſcholar. This man was 
born at Edinburgh in the year 1500, and was 
among the firſt of our countrymen who entered 
the liſts againſt Luther, which was now the grand 
field of battle wherein all diſputants, young and 
old, endeavoured to give proofs of their · merit. 
In the conferences with Mr. Hamilton he labour. 
ed ſtrenuouſly to bring him back to the current 
faith, but inſtead of prevailing with him, he was 
ſhaken in his own belief by the. force of Hamil 
ton's reaſonings, and eſpecially by his conſtancy 
and courage at the ſtake. For ſome little time 

he ei between the two religions, but at 
laſt he thoroughly embraced Lutheraniſm, and 
23 in it till his death. While he was in 

ngland, he was admitted into the convocation 
in the year 1537, where he diſputed with Stokelly 
Biſhop of London, and maintained that there were 
but two ſacraments, properly and in a ſtri& _ 


% 
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In 1540 he left England, and went to Germany, 
where the EleQor of Brandenburg made him Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity at Francfort upon the Oder. 
Here he held a public diſputation on the queſ. 
tion, Whether the civil magiſtrate can and 


LETTER 
XIII. - 


e ought to puniſh fornication,” and maintained 


the affirmative with Melanchthon. But being 
diſguſted at the remiſſneſs of the univerſity in de- 


ciding upon the 13 which he interpreted 


as a bias to the licentious ſide, he gave up his 
Profeflorſhip in 1 543; and tho? he had an invita- 
tion from Albert Duke of Pruſſia, to his newly 


erected univerſity of Koningſberg, he choſe to ac- 


cept of the divinity chair at Leipſick in Saxony. 
While in this ſtation he was employed to tranſlate 
the firſt liturgy of Edward VI. into Latin, for Bu- 
cer's uſe, who did not underſtand Engliſh, and here 
he continued till 1 565, when he died. He left ſe- 


veral valuable treatiſes behind him, and in general 


ſeems to have been a man of great repute for pro- 
—" and learning. | 117 
r Macbee, commonly called Dr Maccabeus, 
another of theſe refugees, was much countenanced 
for ſome time by Shaxton Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
and on his leaving England, went firſt to Holland 


and then to Denmark, where he became chaplain _ | 


to the King, and died in that ſervice. in 1550. 
The other two, Fife and Macdowal, after having 
ſtaid ſome time in England, took ſhelter in Saxony 


likewiſe, where Fife held a Profeſſorſhip fome years 


at Leipſick, and came back an old man to his own 


country. But Macdowal roſe to be a Butgomaſ- 


ter in one of their principal towns, and never re- 


turned. - Theſe firſt reformers of ours, as we may 
now call them, were, we ſee, all of the Lutheran 
model, which was the firſt draught of the reform- 


ing 


XXIX. 
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ing ſcheme ; and even Buchanan himſelf, in-his 
accounts of theſe times, plainly calls it Luthera- 


ASYV. niſm that the new believers were accuſed of. It is 


A. D. 1529. 


true that, ſome years before this, the partizans of 
Luther, who by this time were become both nu- 
merous and powerful, had in a joint body and with 
all requiſite formality protefted againſt. an impe- 
tial edict paſſed at Spires by the Emperor's de- 
puty Ferdinand, which they conceived to be inju- 


rious to their civil and religious liberties, and an 


encroachment upon their privileges, both as chri- 
ſtians, and as conſtituent members of the Ger- 


manic body. And from this deed of Proteſt it 
is, that the Lutherans now began among them- 


ſelves to be diſtinguiſhed by that title, which all 
diflenters from the Romiſh church by degrees 
aſſumed, and to this day glory in the compre- 
hending name of Prote/tants. But at the time 


I am m—_—_ of, this title had not reached 


our country, tho* the Lutheran principles had; 


and it was only theſe principles that our ſepara- 


tiſts from the eſtabliſhed church then knew. The 
uſe and application of this oblervation will. appear 
as we go along, when we come in courſe to. take 


- a view of a ſubſequent plan of reformation, almoſt 


as different from Luther's, as Luther's was from 
Rome, | | 
| Mean time I am &c, 


' 


LEY 


LETTER 


1 ran 


State Ecelgſiaſtical Affairs in England | 
Henry VIII. throws off the Pope's Supremacy, and 
is acknowledged as Head of the Engliſh Church 
—Tendency in Scotland towards Reformation 

Prevented by the Clergy's Influence with 
the King, and by the Zeal of Cardinal Beton 
Death of James V.——Proteedings of the 
Proteſtants in Germany Account of John Cal. 
vin, and his Model of a Church at Geneva 
Of Ignatius Loyola, and his Inſtitution of the or- 
der of Jeſuits, 


I the preceding letter, I have taken notice 0 
ſome of our religious refugees meeting with 
protection in England, from which it would ap- 
pear that their opinions began to be more openly 
countenanced there, than at home. The reaſon 
of this, it will be proper that we enquire into, ang 

| | take 


| 
' 


. 8 9 - 
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- L&TTER' take a ſhort view of eccleſiaſtical affairs in the 
XXX. neighbouring d err in order to throw ſome 


more light on thoſe of our own. The ſceptre of 
England was at this time fwayed by Henry VIII. 
uncle by the mother's fide to our King. He was 
a younger ſon, and had been bred by his father 
Henry VII. with a view to the church, by which 
means, being endued with great natural parts, he 
had early acquired more inſight than is uſual for a 
Prince, into the dogmatical points of religion, which 
were then the chief ſtudy of all that expected pre- 
ferment in that way. But his elder brother Ar- 
thur dying within a few months after his marriage 


with the Princeſs Catherine of Arragon, and the 


father who was a_money-Joving man, not inclinin 

to refund the large portion which Catherine had 
brought with her, the young e now Prince 
of Wales, and ſcarce fifteen years of age, was forc- 


ed by his father, much againſt his own inclina- 


tion, as is univerſally acknowledged, to marry the 
widow Princeſs, and ſucceed his brother in his bed, 
as he was like to do to his crown. To bring about 
this political match, which for the novelty of it a- 

chriſtians could not be but much ſcrupled at, 


5 a diſpenſation was thought abſolutely neceſſary, and 


accordingly was procured from Pope Julius II. at 
an adequate price. In the year 1509 Cy af. 
ome 


cended the throne, and even then expreſſed 
uneaſineſs about the validity of his marriage, till 


his counſellors made him ſenſible how requiſite 

it was for the convenience of his affairs to -ratify 

and adhere to it. S 
When Luther's opinions to make a noiſe, 


Henry entered the hits againſt him, and wrote on 
the Pope's ſide with great virulence, and with as 
much appearance of argument as the cauſe would 
9 : g . | bear, 


o SCOTLAND wu 


3 Nee / 
N. bear; for which piece of ſeryice Leo honoured cxrTaR 
os him with the title w& DefendePof the Faith, which XXX. 
VIII his ſucceſſors retain to this day. But Luther was wv 
LT not the man to be frightened by this royal attack, 
eat or to let flip ſuch x noble opportunity of diſplaying 
vhich his talents for diſputation. He wrote to Henry 
ts, he in a ſtyle of great freedom, and, as even his friends 


complained, with more aſperity of language than 
was neceſſary for his cauſe, or Natale to the Ag. * 
nity of his opponent. However Henry was not ſi. 


1 * lenced. He replied to Luther with greater bitter - 
rriage neſs than before, and at the fame time wrote to 

d the the elector of Saxony to drive Luther out of his 
in dominions, and quell theſe pernicious hereſies, by 
035 WY an the means that: God had put in his power. 
lacs This paper war continued four years, from 1 521 
forc- to 1525, and ſhews Henry's ability in theſe mat- 
clina. ters, whatever politicians may think of his prudence 
y the I in ſtooping to a controverſy of this kind. That 
s bed, che attention he had paid to it, might have open- 


ed his eyes to ſee abſurdities where he had not 
ſeen any before, is at leaſt highly probable, as it 


* was the caſe with many others of lower rank, who. ' 
y and were engaged in this controverſy, But however 
JL at this may be, we are certain, that within a few years 
ry af. WI after this conteſt, V. began to entertain ſcruples 
| fome about the lawfulneſs of his marriage with his bro- 
ze, till ther's' widow. His firſt application on this head Collier: 
quiſite was to his own Biſhops and clergy, who all, ex- 
ratify cept Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter, unanimouſly de- 

b clared under their hands and ſeals that they deem- 
noiſe, ed the King's marriage unlawful. Indeed when it 
te on was debated in council on his acceſſion, Warham 
ith as Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, 
would as being inceſtuous, contrary to the law of God, 


and conſequently not 15 diſpenſed with; while 


* 
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on the other hand, Fox Biſhop of Wincheſter in- 


ſiſted on the Pops authority as ſufficient to ren- 
der the diſpenſation valid, and like a true poli- 
tician added ſuch other reaſons of. ſtate as at that 


time were deciſive. | Notwithſtanding of this con- 


currence of opinion from his own clergy in his 


favour, Henry finding that Catharine ſtiff 


to her title of Queen, reſolved to apply to Pope 


AD, 1327. 


Clement VII. accordingly ſent Knight bis 
ſecretary to move his ſuit in the court of Rome, 
and obtain a divorce. The Pope, being at 
that time the Emperor's priſoner, was willi 


to make a friend of Henry, and gave his envoy 


as favourable an anſwer as he conld defire. But 
ſoon after, on a lucky turn in his affairs, he art- 


fully delayed the performance of what he had 


promiſed for ſome time, till-on the King's repeate 
xu he at laſt granted a 06 OT 
Cardinal Wolſey the King's favourite, in conjunc- 


tion with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or any 
other Engliſh Prelate, to examine into the affair, 


marriage with Catharine. When theſe proc 


at one time, and fair pr 


giving at the lame time a proviſional diſpenſation 
or the King's marrying any other perſon, and pro- 
miſing to expedite a decretal Bull for aan his 
85 


came to the * m1 ears, who was Catharine's 
nephew, he ſo wrought upon the Pope by menaces 

- ir offers of friendſhip at ano- 
ther, that nothing was done to de in the bu- 
ſineſs, after all the lengths that had been gone 
in the King's favour. So he was obliged to di 
patch new agents to Rome, of whom Gardiner 
the afterwards famous Biſhop of Wincheſter, was 
one, to hring the matter to a concluſion one way 
or other. . On which the Pope in May 1529 iff u 
ed a new commiſſion to one of his own Cardinal $ 
Campegio, along with Wolſey to take 8 
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of the cauſe, but reſerving the final ——— LETTER: 
to himſelf in conſiſtory. Accordingly o XXX. 
came to England, and he and Wolle, 2 
King and Catharine before them. At this meeting 
Catharine maintained the lawfulneſs and indiſſo- 
lubleneſs of her matrimonial union with Henry, 
which had now ſubſiſted twenty years, and hav- 
ing been tau ught her leſſon by the Emperor and 
Pope both, ſhe proteſted againſt any deciſion of 
that court, and appealed to Rome: Then riſing 
up, ſhe made a low reverence to the King, 1 
the court, and _ no more appear in it. The 
trial was deſign un out July, and- then 
the Pope, havitl 22 ed matters with the Em 
ror, laid hold — Catharine's appeal, ſuſpended 
the commiſhon of the Legates, recalled the. cauſe 
to Rome, and ſent private orders to Campegio to 
burn the Bull of diflolution, with which he was. 
intruſted· When the accounts of this came to 
England in October, it put an end to all the hopes 
which the King had fo anxiouſly cheriſhed, and 
effected the ruin of Wolſey, whoſe ungrateful 
ſhuffling and infidelity in the buſineſs, the King 
had diſcovered, and could not forgive. | 

Being thus diſappointed i in his expectations from 
the Pope, who had fo long played faſt and looſe 
with him, the next ſtep hich Henry took was, 
on a hint ſtarted by Dr Thomas Cranmer, fellow 
of Jeſus college in Cambridge, to conſult the ſeve- 
ral moſt famous univerſities in Europe on the 
ſubject, who all, in concurrence with numbers of 
learned divines, gave it as their judgment that 
Henry's marriage with his brother's widow was 
contrary to the law of God, and therefore not to 
be diſpenſed with, — any human authority. 
. heard g chis, MOI" 

2 
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LETTER the Emperor's influence, he ſummoned Henry 0 
AXN. appear, either in perſon or by proxy, before his 
wr tribunal at Rome. But the King, having ſenſibly. 


experienced the iniquity of that court, and loak- 
ing on this citation as a high inſult on the dig- 
nity of his crown, was now determined to be de- 
luded no longer: And having called a convoca- 
tion of his own clergy in 1532, he got a ſentence 
pronounced by them, declaring his marriage with 
Catharine contrary to the law of God, and there- 


fore null and of no force. About this time-Arch- 


biſhop Warham died, and was ſucceeded by Dr. 
Cranmer upon the King's preſentation, and with 
the Pope's conſent, who ſent him the uſual Bulk 
for conſecration: And now, to finiſh this long 
contended proceſs, the new Archbiſhop, aſſiſted 


by Biſhop Gardiner and others, proceeded to a 


judicial diſſolution of the marriage with Catharine, 
and pronounced a divorce between the King and 
her on the 23d of May 1533. After which the 
was treated only as Princeſs Dowager of Wales, 
and lived privately at Kimbolton, where: ſhe died 
three years after this, in the fiftieth year of her 
age. | | 
of have dwelt the longer on this affair of Henry 
VIII. becauſe, however foreign it may ſeem to my 
main deſign, it was an introduction to the religi- 
ous intercourſe which we now fee beginning to 
open between the two- nations ; and as it is thought 
to have paved the way for the reformation in both 
countries, has therefore been repreſented 14 
writers in the moſt odious light. The c 

of Catharine has been urged to confirm the ju- 
ſtice of her claim. She is ſaid to have been a 
moſt pious and virtuous woman, and by Henry's 
| own copfeſſion to have been one of the beſt of 


wives, 


* 
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wives; all which may be allowed, and yet without Lr x 
any injury to her character, her inſiſting fo ſtifty XXX. 
on her title may be ſuppoſed to have been owing www. 
as much to a willingneſs to ſerve her nephew's . 
ambitious views; or to a ſuperſtitious reverence for 
every deciſion of the Papal oracle, which ſhe be- 
lieved infallible; as to any real inward. conviction of 
the King's injuſtice in endeavouring to annul it. 
But the great topic of ſcandal againſt Henry in 
this affair is his attachment to Ann Bullen, whom 
we are told, he had ſet his affections upon, and 
therefore wiſhed to get rid of Catharine, to make 
room for this new connection. And yet it is cer- 
tain, from the hiſtory of Ann Bullen's life, that, 
however much he was attached to her when he 
ſaw her, he had declared his ſcruples, and begun 
the proceſs, ſome years before he could have ſeen 
that lady. So that whatever influence ſhe might 
have had over him-to haſten the divorce, which 
yet was a work of ſix years agitation, and not 
hurried with the precipitancy uſual in ſuch crimi- 
nal caſes, neither he nor ſhe can be charged with 
unlawful defires, as the cauſe of beginning the pro- 
cels, But whatever may be faid for or againſt 
the other * how is the Pope, that dernier 
judge, as ſome ſuppoſe, of right and wrong, to be 
juſtzfied for his conduct all the time that the plea 
was depending? If he knew it to be unjuſt, why 
did he not ſpeak out at firſt, and poremptorty for- 
bid any application on that ſcore? On the other 
hand, if he thought Henry's propoſals equitable, 
as he frequently gave him ground to believe that he 
did, might he not have humoured him with a good 
race, as had been done by his predeceſſors be- 
fore, and has been done by his ſucceſſors ſince, 
a III 


7 


r 
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LETTER on occaſions not a whit more plaufible than the priz 
XXX. preſent?“ Upon the whole, it is not a little ſur- buſt 
a aeg en | 7 . en beer 
There had been two late inſtances, even in s own: prac 
days, of the ſame condeſcenſion that he was now a peritioner-for, . liſte 
- Ih 1490 Beatrix of Naples and Queen Do er of Hungary, 
| had married Ladiſlaus, ſon of Caſimir King of Poland, who by mar 
virtue of that marriage got poſſeſſion of the Hungarian throne: law 
And yet within ten years, Ladiſlaus growing weary of her, ap- ful k 
plied for a divorce to Pope Alexander VI. who, in full calle 
Derr a ſentence, declaring that, notwithſtanding of 
the anſwers and proteſts of the Am ors of Naples, the mar- 
rage between Ladiſlaus and Beatrix was oull and void, and been 
| ding BeatriX to keep a perpetual filence, and pays fine and 
of 25000 ducata beſides. The other inſtance was nearer Henry's 
own doors, and undoubtedly within his knowledge. Lewis XII. vixen 
of France, had when Duke of Orleans been married to Jean of- WE 
France, filter to his predeceſſor Charles VIII. and bad cohabized i toni 
with her ten or twelve years: But upon his coming to the* to ſh 
crowhi as collateral heir in 1498, having no children by his wife, migh 
and being deſirous of getting poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Bretagne ſcrup 
which belonged. in heritage to the , Queen Dowager his fant 
brother-in-law's widow, application was made to the 4 A- am 
lexander, who, by the perſuaſion of Cardinal d'Amboile the 
King's prime miniſter, a more faithful ſervant to Lewis than what 
Wolley in a like buſineſs was to Henry, and upon promiſe of a Br 
handſome penſion to the Pope's ſor Borgia, divorced Lewis AW 
from Jean without aſſigning any reaſon, and authoriſed him tg 
marry the Dowager Queen which he accordingly did. Here ngs | 
were two examples for Henry to have pled as a King, and Cle- have 
ment to have follawed as . Ooly it would ſeem,” fro Henr 
Henry's bad ſuceeſs, that he had either forgot or neglected S BY artful 
powerful argument of money, which Lewis had to ſuch good pur» POWs 
poſe made uſe of, and truſted too much to the equity of his ſuit | 
and weight of his own influence. However it appears the con- enem! 
ſequences of denying his requeſt had taught the Popes in after on th 
times to be more cautious how they deaſt with crowned heads his pu 
in marriage-matters, For towards the end of the century. we are of his 
engaged in, the then Pope Clement VIII. without any helitae WI 
tion formally diſſolved the marriage of Henry IV. of France ith 
with Margaret of Valois, tho? it had been as formally confirmed FR, 
and all obſtacles diſpenſed with by Gregory XIII. and the King: - BY favoural 
married Mary of Medicis, Clement's niece, which was another of, or 1 


| | . prizing 
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zing that-there ſhould have been ſuch a ſtrange LETTER 
buſtle about this ſtep 2 VIII. as if it had XXX.“ 
unprecedented in ** 


been ſo deteſtable in itſelf, 
practice. Proteſtant writers, before they can con- 
ſiſtently condemn it, ſhould acknowledge that 
— brother's widow is allowable by the 

- of or, if not, that it may be made law. 
* by the Pope's authority, which ought not to be 
called in queſtion : And papiſts would do well to 


remember how many favours of that kind have 


been granted by their Popes on as ſlender ground 
and to as undeſerving perſons as in the pre 
caſe; ſo that if Kiens at any time and in an 
circumſtances, be lawful, with li to the 
tioning party to marry again, it will not be eaſy 


to ſhow cauſe why the Defender of the Popiſh Faith 


might not have been gratified' in his even alledged 
ſcruples as well as others : If otherwiſe, let theſe, 
caſuiſts take their own divorcing Popes into the 


reckoning, with the rebellious Henry, and paſs 


what ſentence they pleaſe upon both, - _ 

But the truth is, it is not ſo much the divorce it- 
{elf, whether juſt or unjuſt, as the unwelcome do- 

ings that attended it and followed upon it, which 
have raiſed that dreadful ſtorm of obloquy againſt 
Henry from the Romiſh quarter. The Pope was both 
artful-and timid, willing enough to gain. or ſecure 
friends by diſſimulation, but afraid of creating 
enemies b open and deciſive meaſure. Henry 
on the ooh 1 was plain and determined in 
his purpoſes, one who ſtood much upon the dignity 
of his.c aradter, and the prerogatives of his crown. 
With theſe difpoſitibns, when he found what a 


frourable circumſtance that Henry of England had not thought 
ot, or was not lucky enough to have in his power, | 
game 
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LETTFR game the court of Rome was intending to play in a 
XXX. buſineſs, where he could not but think has 4 
I good right to be indulged as other monarchs hal 
been, he began, eyen before the final rupture, to ex- 
ert ſome part of his royal authority, and to let the 
Pope and his;partizans ſee betimes what he could 
and would do, if he was provoked. Thus in the 
ear 1530 he ſtretched the act of præmunire, which 
d been paſſed in former reigns, to ſuch a length 
againſt the Biſhops, for procuring bulls from Rome, 
that they were. obliged to come to a compoſition, 
"nd to pay a hundred thouſand pounds of fine. 
22 ;, About the ſame time he called a parliament and 
roa convocation, and got himſelf to be acknowledged 
by both as Sole Protector and Supreme Head of the 
— of England. Yet this convocation had not 
thrown off their former connexion with the P 
as appears from their dating all their publick deeds 
in ſuch and fuch a year © of the pontificate of 
* our moſt holy Father and Lord, Clement by di- 
vine providence Pope, of that name the ſeventh,” 
tho' in the body of theſe deeds, after beſtowin 
high panegyrics on their moſt excellent ànd ill 
trious King and Lord Henry, for ſo valiantly de- 
fending the church both by his ſword and pen 2. 
gainſt the Lutheran hereticks, they oſce 
his Majeſty to be the ſingular Protector, the 
<« only and ſupreme Lord, and as far às is conſi- 
* ſtent with the law of Chriſt, even the ſupreme 
« Head of the church of England.“ And tho' 
Tonſtal Biſhop of Durham entered a humble pro- 
teſt againſt this title, his ſcruples ſeem to have been 
= not ſo much againſt the matter as the form-of it, 
eſpecially in the exprefſion < quantum per Chriſti 
* legem licet; as far as is lawful by, or conſiſtent 
With, the law of Chriſt,” which he was afraid 
l me- 
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malignants might take in an affirmative and uni- LETTER. 
verſal ſenſe, tho in a limiting or reſtrictive ſenſe XXX. 


he had no objection to it. 


It was a Popiſh Convocation, therefore, at leaſt 


not a Proteſtant one, which firſt paſſed this offen- 
ſive compliment to the King of Eng land: And 
whateyer force of argument ma — 
brought againſt the ſound of it, by the lovers of 
primitive antiquity, one ſhould think the Ro- 
maniſts had leaſt reaſon of any to object to, or cry 
out againſt it. The Pope himſelf, ſome fe years 
before this, had dubbed this fame Henry, Da- 
fender of the Faith: And was not this in ſome 
ſort paving the way for what followed ? For who 
was ſo proper to defend the faith of the church ag 
her Head? Or who ſo proper to be her Head; as. 
ſuch an eminent Dcfender of her Faith ? The 


Popes . themſelves had long aflumed the title of 


Headſhip, and in that character had declared it to 
be, and claimed it as, their peculiar privilege, to 
defend the faith of the church by the paramount 
authority of their See, and by this claim they had 
eſtabliſhed a kind of ſynonymy or identit 22 
the two terms. And mi one t not one o 


diſpoſition, when a —— had flattered bin with 
one of his peculiar titles, be thereby led to think, 
that he had a right to the other allo ? That none 


but Chriſt can be Head of Chriſt's Church, is not 
only aſcertained by ſcripture and an eſtabliſhed 
maxim of religion, but even flows from the very 


ſound of the expreſſion: And in the ſtrict ſenſe, 


neither Pope nor King, indeed no created being, 


can pretend to it. But there have been ſo muy 


diſtinctions brought in, and ſo many foreign 


ditions tacked to the word Church, as have quite 
101 the pure and 1 notion of it, = 


made 


[ 
. 
| 
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LETTER made it poſſible to impugn or juſtify any or all of 


XXX. the many various definitions that have been made 


E V uſe of on this ſubject. Of this ſort is that cur. 


rent diviſion of the things of the church into 


Spirituals and Temporals, which Biſhop Tonſtal 
in his proteſtation takes notice of, where he ſays, 
that © in one ſenſe, if temporal and earthly 
things be underſtood, the King may, conſiſt. 
c ently with the law of Chriſt, be ſupreme 
« Head, as being above all, and having no ſu- 
<« perior: But, if ſpirituals be underſtood, the 


.« King may not be the ſupreme: Head of the 


« church, becauſe that is not conſiſtent with the 
law of Chriſt.” This has always been eſteem- 
ed an irrefragable argument, and a ſufficient ſo- 
lution of all the difficulties, in which this matter 


' 4s involved; and yet, when duly examined, there 


is not perhaps ſo much ſtrength or weight in it, 
as at firſt ſight it may be thought to bear. For, 


in ſtrictꝰ propriety of ſpeech, the church has no 


temporals: My kingdom is not of this world, 
excludes any ſuch pretenſion. She is always faid 


to be. a ſpiritual ſociety, inſtituted for ſpiritual 


urpoſes, and governed by ſpiritual laws, under 
en di vine and infallible Head, JESUS- CHRIST. 
And what temporal things her ſervants or minif- 
ters of any rank ſtand in need of, or are furniſh- 
ed with, for their temporal ſuſtenance, are only 
adventitious donations, and ſo far from being 
eſſential to her conſtitution, that they are many 


times, and in many caſes, an incumbrance upon 


it. What is purely ſpiritual, therefore, about the 
church, and all that is truly to be called the 
church is ſo, no King that I know of, not even the 


over- bearing Henry VIII. ever pretended to. But 


when, what did not belong to her as church, 
F Ty —"_ 
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came to be. ſo blended into her frame as to make LET TEN 
a very material part of her deſcription, ſo very XX 
material indeed, that temporals were thought a 


eſſential an ingredient in her compoſition as ſpi- 
rituals, it was no wonder that temporal powers 
claimed a Headſhip over a body made up of ſuch 
oppoſite and incoherent mixtures. And was not this 
too much the caſe at the period we are now lookin 
backto? What was it that was then generally called 
the church, and ſo warmly ſtood up for as ſuch ? 
Was it not the poſſeſſions and temporalities, the 
lands and lordſhips, which her ſervants were en- 
riched or rather burthened with? And was it not 
always a principal article of accuſation againſt the 
different hereticks, as they were called, of thoſe 
days, that they had the impudence to maintain, 
ethat the church ought to have no temporals . 
I do not mean to faſten this incongruity as a pe- 
culiar tenet upon the Popiſh — ither then 
or now: I know well enough, it is a darling no- 
tion with all churches, at eaſt in theſe. weſtern 
parts, a leaven indeed that leaveneth the whole 
lump.” And however much I may be rigiculed 
for it, I cannot help regretting, and almoſt pity- 
ing, many able writers, who argue very fluently, and 
with great ſtrength. of demonſtration, for the in- 
dependence of the church upon the ſtate, when I 
ſee them ſo very much ſtraitened how to reconcile 
this favourite notion with that independence. 
What views Henry might have had in demanding, 
or what theſe Popiſh Biſhops might have meant 
giving him, that heterogeneous title, is none 
of our concerns. Only though, in my own ſenſe 
of the church, I am far from approving, it in any 
mortal man whatever, et, in conſequence of the 
. * and 45 ie deſeri * 
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turn that ſociety, as eſtabliſhed by and incorporated 
XXX. into the ſtate, I do not ſee why Henry 
- rv any other ſovereign, 


VIII. or 
in his own dominions, ina 
not bear the title, as it now ſtands, and-be the 
Head of the Lords Spiritual as well as of the 
Temporal. 

But to proceed: When intelligence was con- 
veyed to Rome, that Henry had divorced Cathas 
rine, and married Anne Bullen, the whole Con- 
clave was in an uproar, and the Imperial Cardi- 
nals urged the Pope to extremities. Accordingly, 
a Conſiſtory was held, and a ſentence publiſhed, 
March the twenty third 1 34. ara Henry's 
marriage with Catharine firm and vali 
dering him, under pain of final excommunication, 
to take her again as his lawful wife. Nor was 
Henry idle at home. His 'next ſtep brought the 
clergy, after many tergiverſations and ſoftenings, 
to paſs the famous act of ſubmiſſion in 1534. All 
payments to the Pope were now diſcharged, ap- 
peals to him prohibited, under ſevere penalties, 
and all his bulls, proviſions, and diſpenſations, 
utterly aboliſned. In ſhort, the whole of the pa- 
pal authority was entirely ſuppreſſed, and an oath 
impoſed upon the clergy, to balance their former 
oaths of obedience to the Pope, aſſerting the King 
to be the Supreme Head of the Church of Eng: 
land, and that the Biſhop' of Rome has no more 
| juriſdiction than any other Biſhop. 

Thus matters ſtood in England, when the 
Scotſmen I ſpoke of, fled to it for refuge from the 
papal perſecution at home, tho? for other reaſons, 
as we ſhall ſee afterwards, they did not long find 
that ſafety in it which they expected. Meantime, 
the Inquiſition went-on-in. Scotland, and numbers 
. of both ſexes were A before the eccleſiaſtical 
\ courts 
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courts upon the ſcore. of hereſy, of whom ſome 
recanted, and many ſuffered. About this time 


453 


too, the King had a conteſt with the Biſhops about 
the inſtitution of the College of Juſtice; which he 
was now projecting, and for the ſupport of it, 
propoſed to lay a tax upon the Prelates. But as 


taxing the clergy was deemed a matter of fpiritual . | 


cognizance, appeal was made to Rome, and Bi- 
ſhop Dunbar of Aberdeen was diſpatched to man- 
age the cauſe there. 
at laſt adjuſted by an agreement, on theſe terms, 
that the Senate conſiſt of Fourteen Ordi- 
naries, with a Preſident, ſeven of the ſpiritualty 
and ſeven of the temporalty, the Preſident being 
always of the ſpiritual eſtate, and a Prelate conſti- 
tuted in dignity.“ There are extant, two bulls, 
or indults as they are called, of the Popes, in fa. 
your of this inſtitution. The firſt is from Clement 
VII. in. 1531, granting liberty to the King to raife 
ten thouſand ducats from the clergy for that pur- 
poſe, but with this ſuperfluous proviſo, that. this 
indult was to be of force © only while the ſaid 


LETTER 
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The affair, however, was 


— 


Spot. p. 68. 


. 


James, and his ' ſucceſſors, continued in the 


4 faith, obedience,” and devotion of the Apoſto- 


* Buchanan, in his account of this inſtitution, about for 
years after, ſays, that . thoꝰ at firſt many plauſible ſteps were 
« taken for the equitable adminiſtration of juſtice, , yet people's 
« expectations were not anſwered, and it was thought an un- 
« precedented meaſure, and even an unwarrantable ſtretch of 
« prerogative, thus to commit the diſpoſal of people's property 


4 to the ſole arbitrement of fifteen men, whoſe power, he lays, 


* was perpetual, and their government the next thing to 
« tyranny.” The experience of two hundred years, ſince 
Buchanan wrote, is the beſt f what foundation there is for, 
or juſtice in, his cenſure. The defign was certainly praiſe-wor- 
thy, and the continuance of it, thro' ſo many changes and re- 
yolutions, demonſtrates the public ſenſe of its uſefulneſs. . | 
5 lic 


* 
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Irrrin © lic See” His Holineſs, it ſeems, did not re- 
XXX. flect, that if ever that obedience ſhould be thrown 
off, as it ſoon was, the conſent of the apoſtolic 


See would not be aſked for ſuch an impoſition, 
as indeed in money-matters it can never be proved 
tq have been neceflary. The other bull is from 
Kaul III. in 1535, modifying the above ſum ta 


* fourteen hundred pounds of the uſual money 


of Scotland, making three hundred and fifty 


pounds ſterling, or thereby, which, by the 


bye, ſhews the proportion between the two cur- 
rencies at that time. Beſides this, the ſame Pope 
had, the year before, on his entry to the Pontifi- 
cate, complimented the King, during his life, 
with a year's revenue of all the churches and 
monaſteries within the kingdom, that were in the 
crown's gift, as they ſeverally ſhould fall vacant. 
Theſe kindneſſes, it is thought, influenced the 
King to give way ſo eaſily to the proſecutions, 
which were carried on with ſuch rigour againſt 
the new doctrines, and to ſhew his gratitude, by 
enforcing the old penal laws, and enacting new 
ones, in ſupport - of the papal power. To this 
purpoſe, in the Parliament 1535, an a& paſſed 
« ratifying and approving the ſtatute made by his 
« highneſs, in his Parliament 1525, againſt them 
that hold, diſpute, or rehearſe the damnable 
opinions of the great Heretic Luther, his dif- 
e ciples and followers.” And another of the 
ſame date, againſt them © that ſuſtain the pro- 
4 ceſs of curling,” that is, lie under the church's 
cenſure, without giving ſatisfaction by the ſpace of 
' forty days: Yea, ſo zealous' was the King this 
way, that to diſcourage the holding of conven- 
tions for diſputing on the ſcriptures, rewards were 
offered to any who would diſcover ſuch conven- 
by uons, 
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tions, and inform ann the Heretics: And to LETTER 
ion to the Pope, it was made XXX. 
death, and confiſcation of , to argue againſt, Yo 


ſecure the old ſubje 


or in the leaſt impugn, his authority within the 
realm. By orders of this Parliament too, a na- 
tional council was held the next year, at Edin- 


burgh, by the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, under 


the ſtale pretence of reformation of manners, and 
reſtoring of diſcipline, which it ſeems there was 
great need for at this time: For there is a ſtatute 


extant, bearing, that the unhoneſty and miſ- 


rule of kirkmen, both in wit, knowledge, and 
© manners, is the cauſe that the kirk and kirk- 
“men are lightlied and contemned ; therefore the 
« King exhorts and prays all Archbiſhops, Bi- 
„ ſhops, Ordinaries, and other Prelates, to re- 
& form themſelves, their obedientiars and kirk- 
„ men under them, in habit and manners, to God 
„and man, and if any will not obey nor obtem- 
per to their ſuperior, the King's Grace ſhall 
« find remeid theirfor at the Pope's Holineſs, &c.“ 

That the King had views of a reformation is 
acknowledged by hiſtorians ; and we are told, that 
at one time he called ſome of the clergy to him, 
and ordered them to get them to their charges and 
reform their own lives, otherwiſe, fays he & I vow 
© to God, I ſhall reform you not by impriſonment 
« as the King of Denmark does, nor as my uncle 
© of England by heading and hanging, but I ſhall 
„ reprove you by ſharp and ſevere puniſhments, 
9 Whatever truth be in theſe private ac- 
counts, the above act of parliament is a publick 
declaration of the King's intentions, and ſhews 
how flagrant the miſbehaviour of the clergy muſt 
have been, when a young man like him, not much 
above twenty four years of age, and not too rigid- 


_ 
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* conſecrated cap and ſword : The Emperor and 
King of France complimented him with the orders. 


, * 


ly ſtri& in his own conduct, took ſuch offence at 
it, and was obliged to puſh ſo vigourouſſy tor a re- 
formation of it. At the ſame time his threatnin 

to ſeek remeid from the Pope was not the likelieſt 
method to obtain the propoſed end, as it was the 
general complaint then, and had been for many 
years, not only among the Lutherans, but even 
over all Europe, that the Head needed reformation 
as much as the members. Vet the King's care in 


his ſtation was in ſo far commendable, and if it 


had been ſeconded properly by-thoſe to whoſe 
hands fuch buſinefs officially lay, there had not 
been, in all probability, ſuch a jumble of diſorder 
and irregularity as broke out ſoon after his death, 
Indeed about this time he was in great eſteem with 
the neighbouring Princes. The 1 9 — ſent him 2 


of their ſeveral 8 : And his uncle 
Henry, who had offended the Empero 


| 2ror, and fallen 
under the Pope's diſpleaſure, courted his friendſhip 
by repeated embaſſies and preſſing ſolicitations, 
Twice he propoſed an interview between them 
either at York or Newcaſtle, and made James moſt 
ſplendid offers to induce him to it. But the clergy, 
dreading the conſequences of ſuch a meeting, 
which they juſtly ſuſpected might be prejudicial to 


their attachments, exerted all their influence to 


revent it, -and at laſt prevailed, by the never-fail- 


ing argument of a conſiderable gratuity in hand, 
and a promiſe of their whole revenues to be at his 


ſervice, in caſe of any future exigencies. True it 
is, the behaviour of ſome of the Engliſh monarchs 
on ſuch occafions, in former times, was not very 
encouraging to James to accept of this invitation, 
even from an uncle: And however generous in- 

; | Lene 
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tentions Henry might really have had at this time, Lx r 
for his nephew's good, (as hitherto, even after XXX. 
his great victory at Flowden, he had acted towards rad 
this kingdom with a generoſity that does honour 

to his memory,) or whatever politic views he 

might have had towards his own ſecurity, it can». 

not be denied that the clergy had too -good a 

handle of theſe former inſtances, and could with 

great plauſibility cover their main objection under 

uch a ſpecious pretence. | 55 

The King was now in the flower of his age, and 

being the only hope of his family, he began to 

look out for a. proper match to preſerve the ſuc- 

ceſſion in the right line, and in January 1537 mar- 

ried Magdalen, daughter to Francis I. of France. 

This marriage, it is ſaid, alarmed the clergy not a 

little, as the lady had been bred under her aunt 

the then Queen of Nayarre, who had imbibed 

ſome of the new doctrines, and was a great friend 

to the Proteſtants. But this alarm was not. of 

long continuance. For Magdalen died in the 

July after, and the next year the King married 

Mary of Guiſe, the Duke of Longuevill's widow, 

which gave new life to the churchmen, from the 

known attachment of the. family of Guile to the 

old forms. Another incident too in their favour a 
was the death of the old Archbiſhop of St An- A. D. 1538 
drews, and the advancement of his nephew, the 
famous Cardinal Beton, to the primacy, who was 
then in the prime of life, and whether more in- 

clined or not, was in many reſpects more capable 

to quell the ſuppoſed enemies of the church than 

his old ſuperannuated uncle had been. 5 8 

The firſt act of the Cardinal after his promotion Spoti p. 63. 

was a ſufficient ſpecimen of his intentions: For he 

was not well warmed in 4 ſeat, when to 2 
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his grandeur he brought to St. Andrews a ſplen. 


did company of Earls and Lords, with five or fix 
Biſhops, beſides Abbots, and a number of Deans, 
Priors, and Doctors of divinity : Who being all 
convened in the cathedral, he began to hold forth 
the danger which the church was in, by the in- 
ereaſe of hereticks, and the boldneſs with which 


they profeſſed their opinions derung, even in the 


King's court, where, he ſaid, they found too great 
countenance. He particularly named Sir John 
Borthwick, whom he had cit 
perſing heretical books, and maintaining diverſe ar. 
ticles contrary to the doctrines of the Romiſhchurch, 
deſiring their aſſiſtance in the procedure of juſtice 
againſt him. The articles he was charged with 
were all of the old offenſive caſt, with the addition 
of this new one, that he ſaid the hereſies com- 


= monly called the herefies of England and their 


* of the Engli | 
what an eye-ſore the communion of the Engliſh 
church, even in that imperfect ſtage of reformation, 


& new Knud, were commendable and to be em- 
6 braced of all chriſtians, and that the church of 
& Scotland 0 * to be governed after the manner 


From which we may obſerve 


was to the papal courts of thoſe days. Both the 
Engliſh martyrologiſt Fox, and our own hiſtorian 


Spotſwood, give us a full account of the trial and 


nature. 
was called upon for form's ſake. 
ing, the libel was held as confefled, and he de- 


accuſation of this Sir John Borthwick. But Knox 
in his hiſtory, on purpoſe to keep this ſtrong teſti- 
mony in favour of the church of England out of 
ſight, huddles up the whole proceſs with a bare 
mention of his name amidſt other leſſer matters, 
contrary to that writer's cuſtom in caſes of a like 
When the accuſation was read, 'Sir John 
But not appear- 


nounced 


to that diet for diſ. 


ing to his own neceſſities or to the 
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nounced an heretick, his 
confiſcated, himſelf burnt in effigy 


to harbour him under the pain of curſing and for- 
feiture, The gentleman hearing of theſe proceed- 
ings, fled into England, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by Henry, and by him employed in a com- 
miſhon to the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, for 
a mutual confederacy in defence of their common 
profeſſion. Ten years. after this he was ſent by 
Edward VI. on an embaſly to the King'of Den- 
mark about a marriage fr the lady Elizabeth: 
But what became of him afterwards, or whether 
he returned to his own eountry, we are not told. 

Not ſatisfied with this appearance of ſeverity, 
the Cardinal next prevailed with the King to grant 
commiſſion to a Sir James Hamilton of Finnard, 
a natural brother of the Earl of Arran, and a cruel 
ambitious man, to convene before him all perſons 
ſuſpected of hereſy, and puniſh them as he pleaſed. 
But this bloody commiſſion was of ſhort continu- 
ance : For the zealous inquiſitor himſelf ſoon fell 
into a fatal ſnare, and being convicted of a plot a- 
gainſt the King's life, was condemned to loſe his 
head, before he had time to anſwer the clergy's - 
expectations in his new office. Yet they ſtill re- 
tained their influence over the King, whether ow- 
ueen's intereſt 
with him, is hard to ſay; and to ſuch a degree 


had they carried this influence, as to eſtrange him 


from the nobility, and in a great meaſure to drive 
them from the court. Indeed this is to be ſaid 
for the King, that being a man of deep judgment 
and great penetration, and finding few of the prin- 
cipal nobility capable to ſerve him for want of edu- 
cation and letters, he ſaw himſelf obliged to make 

| CS WS > uſe 
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uſe of the clergy, and of -gentlemen of inſerior 


rank, whoſe circumſtances in the world required | 


them to cultivate their minds with learning, in or- 
der to obtain preferment. This we learn from 'a 
letter of Mr Sadler, who was ambaſſador here from 
Henry VIII. to a privy-counſellor of England, 
where he ſays, © To be plain with you, I ſee none 
among the Scots nobility that hath any ſuch'a« 

« gility of gravity, wit, learning or experience, to 
& take in hand the direction of things. 6 ſo that the 
« King is of force driven to uſe the Biſhops and 


* clergy as his only miniſters for the direction of 
„ his realm: They be the men of wit and pol 


AD. 1542. 


and there Finding an averſeneſs in the Nobility 


that J ſee here.” If this be true, (and Mr 8a 
ler was a competent judge) it feems to vindicate 
the King from the imputation he lies under of 
difregarding his nobles, and ſhews that he was not 
ſo much to blame for that conduct towards them, 
which, whatever was the cauſe of it, ſoon produc 
ed moſt lamentable effects. 
For his uncle Henry of England, finding his 
expectations of an interview ſo often fruſtrated, 
and being much chagrined at the repeated diſaps 
pointment, reſolved at laſt to take other meaſures; 
and for that purpoſe he ſent a great army under 
the Duke of Norfolk, to the borders of Scotland; 
which, however, after burning a few hamlets, re- 
turned in a ſhort time to their own country. Our 
King, having gathered an army of thirty thouſand 
_ and irritated at this provoking inſult, was 
very deſirous to have followed Norfolk into Eng- 
land: But being advanced as tar as Falamuir, 


from proceeding farther, and ſuſpecting a a_ 
amony them to cut off ſome of his pridcipa 
vourites, he diſmufſed the army, and returned to 


Edin- 


1 
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riot Edinburgh in great diſcontent. Soon aſter, he LETTER 


ired again determined to proſecute his ſcheme, and XXX. 
or- ſent out his private letters to ſummon the Nobi- 
m a lity, with their dependents and followers, to meet 
rom him at ſuch a place. This ſummons was readily ' 
and, obeyed, and a ſecond army convened. But when, 
zone on the appearance of a few Engliſh troopers, who 
h a- had been haſtily raiſed on fuch a ſurpriſe, our 
„ to army wiſhed to know who was to command them 
the as lieutenant under the King, and found that ho- 
and nour conferred on Oliver Sinclair, a private gen- xcith's 
n of tleman of the family of Rollin, — yet is ſaid Fin. 
1 to have been a miſtake), the old nobility were 
8a ſo affront d at this indignity put upon them, that 
cate the greateſt of them willingly ſurrendered 
r of themſelves to the ſmall handful of Engliſh that 
not appeared againſt them, without making ſo much 
em, as a ſhew of either reſiſtance or defence. 
duce The news of this ſhameful loſs at the Solway- 

| marſhes, which ſeparate. the two kingdoms on the 
bis Weſt border, being brought to the King, who was 
ted, at Carlaverock, about_ twelve miles diſtance, he 
iſap- became extremely diſconſolate, and in great ap- 
res; | pear of a conſpiracy, returned next day to 
nder dinburgh. From thence he went to his palace 
nd ; at Falkland in Fife, where he gave himſelf up 
re- entirely to melancholy, and in this condition be- 
Our ing told that the Queen was delivered of a daugh- 
ſand ter at Linlithgow, he was ſo oppreſſed with grief 
was and corroding thoughts of various kinds, that in 

a few days oe he expired on the thirteenth of 


December 1 542, having lived thirty years, and 


ſome months, and leaving an infant heireſs only 
a few days old. If we were to form a charac- 
ter of him, by comparing his cenſurer Buchanan 
with his panegyriſt Biſhop Leſlie, the two hiſ- 
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LETTER torians who were cotemporary with him, we might 
* juſtly ſay,** it was a pity his life had been ſo ſhort.” 


is being ſo much under the N of Car- 


dinal Beton ſeems indeed to have his ruin. 


What might have been the conſequence of the 


| perſonal conference, fo often propoſed, with his 


uncle, we cannot ſay. As things then ſtood, it 
was a ſtep not to be raſhly taken.: And his daugh- 
ter's ſorrowful experience afterwards may in a 
good meaſure juſtify her father's averſeneſs from 
the flattering, but dangerous propoſal. | 

The next reign will open up to us a full view 


of the Reformation in Scotland. But befofe we 
enter on this intereſting ſcene, it will be proper 


that we conſider how the buſineſs was going on 
in Germany, which was the firſt ſtage of that ar- 
duous undertaking. The laſt tranſaction that we 


mentioned of the Lutheran party was their pro- 


teſting = the edict of Spires in the year 
1529, which is the origin of the title of Protef 
tants. ' The next year the Proteſtant Princes met 


at Smalcalde, a city in Franconia, from an appre- 


henſion they had conceived, that the Emperor 


deſigned their utter ruin; and here they ſolemn- 


ly engaged themſelves in a ſtrict union to ſtand 
by one another, m_m_ all that ſhould moleſt them 
in the exerciſe. of their retigion, and invited all 


the proteſtant cities of Germany to enter into the 


league. - The ſame year they preſented to the Em- 
peror and ſtates of the empire, aſſembled at Augſ- 


. burg in Swabia, a confeſſion of their faith, which 


the Auguſtan confeſſion, or confeſſion of 
Augſburg. It is divided into two parts. The 
firſt part is an explication of their own doc- 


was F ni drawn up by Melanchthon, and is 
call 
u 


trines, and conſiſts of twenty one chapters. The 


ſecond 
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ſecond part is an expreſs confutation of the ſeven LETTER 
capital errors of the Romiſh church, which they XXX. 
found their ſeparation upon, viz. Communion i 


one kind, forced celibacy of Prieſts, private 
maſſes, auricular confeſſion, legendary traditions, 
monaſtic vows, and the exceſſive power. of the 
church. The diet being for the moſt- part of the 
Popiſh perſuaſion, would not admit the public 
reading of this confeſſion, which the proteſtants 
ſtrongly preſſed for: But with the Emperor's con- 
ſent, a conference was appointed to be held upon 
it, by an equal number of divines of both pro- 
feſſions. On the firſt part they reaſoned pretty 
amicably, and by conceſſions and explanations 
came to ſome kind of an agreement about fifteen 
of the twenty one articles. But in the ſecond 
part, there was no ſuch thing as yielding or al- 
tering on either fide: So that after much alter- 
cation the conference came to nothing, and both 
parties left the meeting, equally tenacious of their 
own opinions. | | 
The next year the Proteſtants met a ſecond 


time at Smalcalde, where they renewed their for- 


mer confederacy, and ſent delegates with a repre- 
ſentation of their caſe to the Kings of France 
and England, both of whom received the appli- 
cation favourably, and gave aſſurance of their 


friendſhip. This union of the proteſtants had ſuch 


an effect, that in a convention at Norimberg in 
the year 1532, the Emperor thought proper, by 
a decree, to grant them liberty of religion, and 
to prohibit their Ee with any trouble on 
that account, till a general council ſhould be cal- 
led, which the Proteſtants always demanded, and 
the Emperor declared he was ſtill interceeding 
with the Pope to grant. About this time * 
| the 


the furious madneſs of the Anabaptiſts 
to break out in Germany, which the Roma, 


poſing places 
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niſts would have been imputing to the new docs 


Luther and his followers. In the year 1537 Kh 
Paul made a pretence of convorating'a 
council at Mantua in Italy, which was o Gesel 
4 by all parties, and in a little time was Teen 
However, to make a ſhew of reformation, 
by : gave a commiſſion to four Cardinals and three 


ops to examine. into the complaints about 
the eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration, and to point aut 


what they thought needed amendment, and how 
and to. what len cagth ſuch amendment ſhould go,. 
This the commiſſioners did, in a long oration ad- 
dreſſed to the Pope himſelf, and in which th 
ingenuouſly confeſs a number of diſorders, = 
propoſe ſome faint meaſures. of redreſs. But all 


was to no pi e. For the writing, tho* drawn 
0 


up at the Pope's command, was never formally 
publiſhed, nor any uſe made of it: And the Pope 
continued to amuſe the Emperor and other 
Princes with procraſtinations and prorogations, 
from one place to another, and — year to 
year, having nothing in view but to 4 as 
fair among the lay-powers, as poſſible, 
put off the meeting of a council at all, by pro- 
dich he was ſure, would not be 
accepted. 


In this poſture ſtood the religious affairs r 


Germany at the periad we are now come to: 
The Emperor on the Popiſh ſide, and the Pro- 
teſtant confederates on the other, engaged 1 in mu- 


tual contentions, and Luther and his companions 


either n in perſon, or writing, when * 
aw 


* 


trines, tho? it is certain none were more zealous 
in ſuppreſſing theſe dangerous commotions than 
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advanced. But about this time another reformer 
appeared, Who; not -ſatisfied, with Luther's plan, 
and finding fault with ſome of his tenets, as ſa- 
vouring too much oſ the old leaven, deſigned to 
ſet up a model of his own, and thereby to ſhare 
at leaſt in the reputation and praiſe which he ſaw 
beſtowed on Luther and his aſſociates. The new 
doctrines, as they were called, had before this pe- 
— — into many places on the continent, as 
well as Germany, and amongſt the reſt into 
France, where not a few of all ranks, and con- 
ſpicuous both for dignity and learning, had em- 
braced. them; and where the King Francis was 
upon every . occaſion committing ſome one or 
other of them to the flames, while at the ſame 
time, for his own ends, he was leaguing with 
the German Lutherans, and cajoling them even 

with apologies for ſuch a procedure. 
Among the many learned men in France who 
had become acquainted with the new ſcheme, 
was jean Chauvin, or John Calvin, a native of 
Noyon in Picardy, born in the year 1509, and 
bred to the civil law, which he ſtudied firſt at 
Orleans, and then. at Bourges. Having heard, 
as he grew up, of a reformation beginning, and 
finding it roughly handled in France, he retired 
to Baſil in Switzerland, where he ſtudied Hebrew. 
Here he wrote his book of Institutions in a good 
Latin ſtile, and dedicated it to King Francis, who, 
in all probability, never looked into it. From 
, thence he went to Italy to the Ducheſs of Ferrara, 
ſiſter to the Queen of France, and a lady of great 

reading and knowledge, who received him kind- 

ly, as ſhe much favoured that way. His firſt 
2 N public 


ſaw it neceſſary, in defence of the reformation Irre 
which they had begun, and now faw- fo happily XXX. 


a 
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public appearance was at Geneva in the year 15525 
the 


XXX. where he was made Profeſlor of divinity,” 


nent year got all the people to ſwear ſolemnly 


the firſt miniſter of it, tho' there is no certai 


to a c on of faith, containing, among other 
things, a renuneiation of the Pope's authority. 
But proceeding further in his regulations than 
was conſiſtent with the ſenatorial government of 
the city, he, with the two preachers-Farel and 
Viret, was ordered to depart out of the town 
within two days, becauſe they refuſed the com- 
munion to the people, unleſs they were entirely of 
Calvin's perſuaſion. On this he retired fo Straſ. 
burg, where he ſet up a French church, and was 


that ever he was in holy orders. In the year 
1539 he was ſent by the divines of to 


aſliſt at a diet which the Emperor had conven-' 


ed at Worms, for compoſing the religious dif- 


' ferences, and there he became acquainted with 


Melanchthon, - with whom he had many com- 
munings on the ſubjects in agitation. /. But foon 
after, on a change of affairs in Geneva, he was 
invited back by the magiſtrates and people, which 


invitation he readily accepted, and returned to 
Genera in September 1541. The firſt thing he 


now did, was to ſettle a form of diſcipline and a 
conſiſtorial juriſdiction, with a power to infli& 


cenſures and eanonical penances even to excom- 


munication. This was by many complained of, as 
by .much too rigorous, and approaching too near 


to the. old tyranny : But the matter was carried, 


and this new Canon legally paſſed. in an aſſembly 
of all the people, on the twentieth of Novem- 
ber x541, the clergy and laity engaging them- 
ſelves to an unalterable conformity to it, 

Now, as this Genevan model of a church came 


Fererrggrzaggrare rer 


had long been the ſee of a Biſhop, who, 1 


As aki 
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in a'ſhort time to be much talked: of in the ifland lr 
of Britain, particularly in our Northern part of it, XIX. 
we thall here take a ſhort view of it, both in 


its riſe and conitiration. . The city of Geneva, 
upon the Lake Leman, is of great — 


other Biſhops of the Imperial es of — 
had a mikt juriſdiction with the eivil magiſtrates 
who were elected by the community, but was ne- 
ver abſolute Lord or Sovereign of it. The Dukes 
of Savoy in the neighbourhood oft laid claim to 
it as a part of their territory, and in defence of 
its freedom the city was. y engaged in 
contentions with theſe Dukes; and with its own 


Biſhops. Being about this time ſore preſſed by 


thoſe powers, the Genevans entered into a confe- 
with ſome of the neareſt of the Swiſs 
Eantons, among whom the ſeeds: of Reformation 
had been early ſown, For both Oecolampadius 
at Baſil and Zuinglius at Zurich were co-eval with 
Luther, and had begun the work much about the 
fame time- that he did: And tho? both theſe re- 
formers agreed with Luther in moſt of his ar- 
ticles, eſpecially in his darling and diſtinguithi 
tenet” of juſtifieation by faith only, which all o 
them reckoned a fundamental article, yet they A 
fered widely from him in the doctrine of the Eu- 
chariſt or Lord's Supper, the Lutherans interpre- 
ting the words of inſtitution, This is my — 
« dy, & fimiphy and plainly, and admittin 
true preſenee of the body and blood, along 
the bread and wine, which has been amongſt / 
called! Con ſubſtantiation, while! the others have 
retourſe to tropes and figures, and expound the 


words to mean no more but, This fig 1 — or 


is: a-ſign of: my body, &. Thus this Zuinglian 
2 Nun particu- 
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LETTER particularity got footing in Switzerland and its 
XXX. environs, and Calvin having been early at Baſil 
= when but a wy young man, and probably while 
Decolampadius lived, who died in 1531, might 
have learned there this diminiſhing notion, which 
he afterwards adopted into his doctrinal ſyſtem, 
and which conſtitutes, ſuch an irreconcileable dif. 
tinction between his followers and the Lutherang 

„ to: this day. ln HOI al 
- It ſeems to have been by means of this confe- 
deracy, that the Genevans got the firſt notion of a 
- reformation, which they began in the year-1527, 
by removing the images out of the churches; and 
a quarrel happening ſome time after between their 
Biſhop and them about temporal prerogatives, con- 
tributed in end to the full and final eſtabliſhment 
of it. For their now Biſhop Peter de la-Baulme, 
after having been at his own deſire admitted by 
the community into the liſt of citizens and free 


Burghers in 1527, did the very next year leave 


the town, and, in ſupport of the ambitious claim 
of his predeceſſors, made war againſt it. In 1533 
he returned again in company of ſome of the con- 
ſuls and ſenators of Friburg, which then was and 
ſtill continues a Popiſh Canton: But having pri- 


_ made over his pretended ſovereignty to - 


the Duke of Savoy, and fearing the reſentment of 
the people, if that private tranſaQtion ſhould be 
known, he departed a ſecond time of his own ac» 
cord. that ſame year, and never returned. - At this 
time the ſenate and ruling powers of the town 
were addicted to Popery, and continued ſo for two 
years alter the Biſhop left it : For- in the time of 
his firſt abſence the ſenate made a decree for the 


preſervation of the old Religion, and prohibiting 


to profeſs or countent ne the Lutheran * 
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And even when the Biſhop had withdrawn him- Lxrrza 


- . 


ſelf the laſt time, many private perſons who pro- XXX, 


feſſed the reforming principles were driven out of Www 


the town, and among them their two preachers 


Frumentius and Camus. Yea, even in 1534 all 


manner of preaching was forbidden without the 
Biſhop's licence, and the bibles, whether in French 
or German, condemned to be burnt: So that any 
rebellion againſt the Biſhop as temporal Lord of Ge- 


neva was carried on by Papiſts, and the reformation, 


properly ſo called, does not fall to be charged with 


It, 


However in the year 1535, being better inſtruc 
ted, and finding it convenient for the ſituation of 


their affairs, the council of the city by a formal 


edict aboliſhed the. Romiſh form of religion, and 


to preſerve to poſterity a perpetual memorial of 
their forſaking the ſuperſtitions of that corrupt 
church, they ſet up an inſcription to that purpoſe 
engraved in golden letters upon a large plate of 
copper, which, we are told, remains in their town- 
houſe to this day. Yet about two years after, the 
Duke of Savoy, ſeeing he could not prevail againſt 
the city by force, ſent an ambaſſador to them with 
great promiſes of friendſhip if they would forſake 


the reformed religion, reſtore the images, turn out 


their miniſters, and take back their Biſhop. To 
all which they anſwered, that for their Biſhop, 


„ he ſhould be welcome, ſo that he would remem- 


ber his name and place, and do the work of a 
* Biſhop according to the word of God: But for 
the reſt, they were to obey God rather than man, 


and that as long as Geneva ſhould remember ſhe 


as free and conſecrated to God alone, it muſt 
not be expected that they would again ſet up 


any thing tending to ſuperſtition. T 


From 


, 
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From all this it evidently appears that when Ge. 


5 id not then — 
part of reformation to abaliſh epiſcopacy as 
ſuch, and that if their then Biſhop would: have 
concurred with them in the work, there might 
and would have been a regular epiſcopaty preſerv. 


ed there, as well as in England. But the Biſhop, 
ke moſt of his brethren prelates of thoſe days, 
from the Pope downward, preferred the poſſeſſion 


of his worldly pomp and grandeur to the execus 
tion of his ſpiritual and truly epiſcopal office, which 
it ſeems they imagined could not or needed not be 


carried on, when the temporal pillars of it were 
likely to be ſhaken. How far it was right in the 
Genevans to inſtal Mr. Calvin in the Biſhop's _ 


room, or in him to take up ſuch an offices at hi 

own hand or from their hands, is another queſtion 
But as it is acknowledged, that a fault was ſores 
where -among them, there ſeems: to be ſufficient 
ground for dividing it between the Biſhop and tiu 


town, and it may be fairly ſaid, that as he did not 


ſo much as properly lay to his hand; they did 
more than lay to theirs. 'Yet it is certain 2 
while they rejected popery, they did not at fir 

condemn epiſcopacy as one of ihe corruptions of 
it. Even Calvin himſelf, whatever conſequences 
againſt epifcopacy might have been drawn: from 


his practice, ſtill profeſſed a reverence. for the 


name, and always wrote to and ſpoke of Biſliops 
in a ſtyle which his followers: foo thought fit to 
depart from. It is true, profeſſion and practice do 
not always agree, and ſo it was with him. For 


tho', in the camplimenting letters which he wrote 


he called it, and imperious behaviour of the Bt- 


to the ſeveral Biſhops with whom he correſponded, 
he ſeems only to find fault with the tyranny; as 


ſhops 
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* alleged himſelf to eight or nine more of the 
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ſhops for ſome paſty yet it le clear from fiotdrrun 

3 that he himſelf, from the XXX. 
„when he was fully ſettled in the chair SY 
28. a e Deneve, to the time 


of his death twenty four years after, acted in as 
arbitrary a manner, and iſſued out his deciſions 
and fentences, thro? all the places that had eſpouſ- 
ed à reformation, with as much diQatorial aſſu- 
rance and approach towards infallibility, as per- 
haps any of neg ings higher character 
had ever pretended to. 

But while the papal 


vas thus attacked 


| in that quarter, firſt by Luther and then by Calvin, 


theſe two diſti heads of two capital deno- 
minations, there appeared in another quarter a 
new an fo to it, by the ſtarting 
up of a ſingular order of men, as if for that v 
purpoſe: an order indeed which, from a very w 
beginning, increaſed with amazing rapidity in a 
ſhort thine, and by monopolizing to themſelves the 
peculiar appellation of the facred name of. JESUS, 
continued for more than two hundred years to 
direct not only the ecclefiaſtical affairs, but even 
the politics of the greater part of Europe. This 
ſociety of Jefiitr, owes its riſe to an Ignatius Loy- 
ola, a 8 foldier who was born in the year 
1491, and having been confined to his bed by the 
wounds he had received at the ſiege of Pampeluna 
in 1521, betook himfelf, by way of amuſement, to 
reading the legendary kves of the Romiſh ſaints, 
which gave him a ſtrong inclination to a retired 
life. his recovery he went to Rome, and 
thence on a pil to Jeruſalem. At his return 
he began to ſtudy ful at Barcelona, then at Alcala 
and Salamanca, and in 1528 went to Paris. Here 


like 
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\ pany, he there founded his ſoclety, gave them the 


name of Jeſuits, and made rules and conſtitutions 


o 


for them. Pope Paul III. confirmed this ſociety 


word. of-mouth in 1 539, and the year following, 


by 
I eabliſhed_ it by an authentick Bull.“ But of 


late years, by a joint complaint from all the Po- 
piſh powers of Europe againſt them, for their 
troubbeſgme and intermeddling ſpirit, the order 
was, after a great ſtruggle, totally exauctorated by 

a formal Bull of the late Pope, and the ſociety dil- 
pelled and ſcattered, where they could beſt be pro- 


vided for. The fathers, as they are called, of 


this ſociety have had perpetual diſputes with the, | 


other Popiſh doctors upon two very capital points: 
Concerning predeſtination and grace with the 
M Thomiſts and modern Janſeniſts, who accuſe the 
Jeſuits of Pelagianiſm, while they onthe other hand 
call them Manichees, and Predeſtinarians : And 2. 
About the obligations of morality, which the Jan-- 
ſeniſts fay, the Jeſuits miſerably corrupt, and where 
it cannot - be denied, their caſuiſtry is extremely 
eaſy and indulgent, which no doubt, had been the 
principal recommendation that introduced them ſo. 
much to be confeflors to the opulent and great. 


But the chief criterion which always rivetted them 
ſo firmly in the Popes good graces, was their keen 


* Becauſe at firſt their number was deſigned not to exceed 
ſixty, another Bull was granted in 15443 to take off that reſtric- 
tron. Ignatius himſelf was their firſt General, as he was their 
original founder. He dyed in 1556, and was canonized by Pope 
Gregory XV. in 1622, at which time the order was poſſeſſed of 
293 colleges, beſides 123 houſes, and their number was increaſed 
to 10581, In 1710, by a computation then made, they were 
found to poſſeſs 24 profeſſed houles, 59 houſes of probation, 340 
reſidences, 612 colleges, 200 miſſions, 150 ſeminaries and board- 
ing ſchools, and conſiſted of near 20000 members. — 
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ms. and, unweatied labour in maintaining the infallibi- rwrren 

he lity and abſolute unlimited power of the Pope in XXX. 

ns almoſt every caſe ſpiritual or temporal: In which Www 

2 peculiarity of theirs, tho” there were many of the 8 

ng. other Romaniſts who ſilently differed from them, 

of et except from the Gallican church they met with 

Hp ittle or no public and avowed oppoſition. It has 

WP, - been ſhrewdly obſerved, (perhaps it will be ſaid 

er with more ſhrewdneſs than ſolidity that much the 

44 | ſame Era produced two of the greateſt enemies, 
7 tho? upon diffeFent principles, that ever primitive 

* epiſcopacy had to grapple with, Loyola at Rome, 

of and Calvin at Geneva. For whatever regard, 

JE, | either real or pretended, Calvin himſelf might have 

. expreſſed for that ancient and apoſtolic order in the 

or church, it is a fact that his followers, who to this 

e day glory in his name, have always been of all the 

d denominations of proteſtants, the bittereſt oppoſers 

*. and revilers of the ſacred Hierarchy. And it is as 

23 certain that father Lainez, who was next General 

'C - of the Jeſuits after Loyola, and at the Pope's defire 

y. aſſiſted at the council of Trent, did there boldly 

Ee and openly impugn the independency and autho- 

ol rity of the epiſcopal order, which he impudently 

t. maintained was all inherent in and only derived & 

n from the Pope's ſingle perſon, as the whole ſociety 

_ continued to aſſert to the laſt moment of their ex- 

| iſtence. So that, whatever antipathy may be 

p thought to ſubſiſt between the Calviniſts and 

1 Jeſuits in moſt other articles, in this one, like He- 


rod and Pilate on another occaſion, they ſeem to 

agree as friends, only with this diverſity of manage- 

ment, that what pre- eminence the Calviniſt claims 

to what he calls the Conſiſtory, or in the ſtyle of 

our country, the Preſbytery, the Jeſuit aſſigns 
2 0 wholly » 


; - 
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bk - >. 3 And the o iginal inſtitut 
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